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PREFACE. 


Mavino  long  meditated  the  comiDeneemeiit 
of  a  work  on  the  medicinal  Tegetables  of  the 
United  States,  and  feeling  myself  obligated  for  ita 
completion^  by  the  instructions  from  the  Uni?er« 
sity  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  a  professor- 
ship ;  it  may  be  proper  to  make  at  the  outset  some 
general  statements  of  the  motives  and  objects  of 
such  a  publication. 

The  Materia  Medica,  comprising  the  great 
body  of  medicinal  agents  now  in  use  in  the  hands 
of  physicians,  cannot  be  said  to  need  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  articles.  It  is  already  in- 
cuDibored  with  many  superfluous  drugs ;  even  its 
active  substances  are  more  numerous  than  can  be 
of  use  to  any  one  physician,  so  that  it  seems  quite 
as  susceptible  of  benefit  from  reduction  as  from 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  its  materials. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  introduction  of 
new   medicines  can  only  be  authorized,  where 
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from  the  peculiarity  of  their  powers,  or  the  facili- 
ty of  their  acquisition,  they  are  calculated  to  take 
the  place  of  others  previously  in  use. 

Of  our  present  stock  of  medicinal  agents,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  globe,  a  few  ap- 
pear to  be  unique  in  their  powers,  and  could  not 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  super- 
seded by  other  substances.  A  number  more  pos- 
sess active  properties,  yet  of  a  kind,  for  which  sub- 
stitutes might  be  found  among  the  native  produc- 
tions of  almost  every  country  into  which  they  are 
imported.  There  are  others  which  possess  little 
activity  or  value,  but  whicli,  from  a  sort  of  fashion, 
are  still  articles  of  commerce  and  consumption. 

In  the  management  of  diseases,  the  physician 
requires  instruments  of  determinate  power,  on  the 
operation  of  which,  he  may  build  definite  expec- 
tations. Many  such  are  already  in  his  hands. 
Tet  when  we  consider  how  small  a  poilion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  been  medically  examined, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  vast  number 
of  active  substances,  many  perhaps  of  specific  effi- 
cacy, remain  for  future  inquirers  to  discover. 
In  this  respect,  evei*y  successive  age  is  making 
acquisitions.  But  a  century  or  two  ago,  the  civ- 
ilized world  were  unacquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  ipecacuanha,  of  jalap,  and  the  Peiiiviau 
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bark.  The  powers  of  digitalis  in  certain  diseas- 
es are  of  very  recent  observation.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  we  are  speculating  on  the  probable  com- 
position of  a  vegetable  medicine,  which  cures  the 
gout. 

Medicinal  substances  frequently  owe  their  first 
introduction  to  accident.  Many  have  been  at  first 
brought^  up  as  antidotes  for  the  poison  of  serpents, 
as  remedies  for  ^  syphilis,  or  as  specifics  agaiust 
ims^nary  diseases.  Previously  to  this,  they  were 
neglected  as  useless,  or  avoided  as  dangerous. 
It  is  a  subject  of  some  curiosity  to  consider,  if  the. 
knowledge  of  the  present  Materia  Medica  were, 
by  any  means  to  be  lost,  how  many  of  the  same 
articles  would  again  rise  into  notice  and  use. 
Doubtless  a  variety  of  new  substances  would  de- 
velop unexpected  powers,  while  perhaps  the  pop- 
py would  be  shunned  as  a  deleterious  plant,  and 
the  cinchona  might  grow  unmolested  upon  the 
mountains  of  Quito. 

It  is  the  policy  of  every  country  to  convert  as 
far  as  possible  its  own  productions  to  use,  as  a 
mean  of  multiplying  its  resources,  and  diminish- 
ing its  tribute  to  foreigners.  The  plants  of  the 
United  States  are  various  in  their  character  in 
proprotion  to  the  extent  of  latitudes  and  climates, 
which  our  country  embraces.    Among  those  which 
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hare  been  medicinally  investigated,  are  many  of 
nsefol^properties  and  decided  efficacy.  Several  de- 
partments of  the  Materia  Medica  may  be  amply 
dnpplied  from  our  own  forests  and  meadows,  al- 
though there  are  others,  for  which  we  must  as  yet 
depend  on  foreign  countries.  We  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover our  anodynes  and  our  emetics,  although 
we  abound  in  bitters,  astringents,  aromatics  and 
demulcents.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  could  not  well  dispense  with  opium  and 
ipicacuanha,  yet  a  great  number  of  foreign  drugs, 
such  as  gentian,  columbo,  chamomile,  kino,  cat« 
echu,  cascarilla,  canella,  £50.  for  which  we  pay 
a  large  annual  tax  to  other  countries,  miglit  in 
all  probability  be  superceded  by  the  indigenous 
products  of  our  own.  It  is  certainly  better  that 
our  own  country  people  should  have  the  benefit 
of  collecting  such  articles,  than  that  we  should 
pay  for  them  to  the  Moors  of  Africa,  or  the  In- 
dians of  Brazil. 

Independent  of  the*  frauds  of  adulteration, 
which  may  be  practised  by  savages  upon  drug«<, 
whose  origin  is  hardly  known  to  Europeans,  the 
embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  chances  of  war 
and  commercial  restrictions,  form  serious  objec- 
tions to  an  exclusive  dependence  on  foreign  med- 
icines.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since  some  circum- 


stances  of  this  sort  occasioned  a  sudden  and  enor- 
mous rise  in  the  price  or  opium,  and  a  general  in- 
quirr,  what  could  lie  substituted  for  opium  when 
the  usual  supplies  should  have  failed. 
L  In  a  n'ork  like  the  present,  although  we  can* 
i  not  hope  to  supplv  all  the  desiderata  of  an  indi- 
genouB  Materia  Mcdica ;  yet  it  Mill  be  Ratisfacto* 
ij  to  have  doue  something  towards  nn  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  properties  of  our  most  interesting 
plauLs,  and  to  Iiave  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  t)icm 
in  those,  to  whom  they  may  be  useful.  In  a  pur- 
suit of  this  kind,  the  botanist  has  views  even  he- 
jond  the  physiciun.  To  liini  it  is  important  not 
only  to  know  what  plants  have  properties,  that  are 
eminently  useful,  but  also  to  know,  what  are  tlic 
properties  and  uses  of  nit  the  plants  which  sur- 
round htm.  In  proportion  as  inqnirics  of  this 
sort  arc  pursued,  the  natural  resources  of  a  eouu- 
try  become  developed,  and  its  natund  disadvanta- 
ges compensated.  We  are  told  that  in  China  ev- 
ery  plant  is  applied  to  some  valuable  purpose, 
aod  there  is  scarcely  a  weed  that  has  not  its  de- 
terminate use.*  A  learned  autliorf  observes,  that 
"no  writer  whatever  has  rendered  the  natunJ 
productions  of  the  happiest  and  most  luxuriant 
climate  of  the  globe,  half  so  interesting  or  instruc- 

'  Macartnev'i  Einbissj,  vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.        t  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 


tire,  as  Lianseus  has  made  those  of  his  ovn  north- 
ern country." 

Under  the  title  of  American  Medical  Bota- 
ny, it  is  ray  intention  to  offer  to  the  public  a  se- 
ries of  coloured  engravings  of  those  native  plants, 
which  possess  properties  deserving  the  attention 
of  medical  practitioners.  The  plan  will  likewise 
include  vegetables  of  particular  utility  in  diet  and 
the  arts ;  also  poisonous  plants  which  must  be 
known,  that  they  may  be  avoided.  In  making  the 
selection,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  guided  by 
positive  evidence  of  important  qualities,  and  not 
by  the  insufficient  testimony  of  popular  report 
In  treating  of  each  plant,  its  botanical  history  will 
be  given  ;  the  result  of  such  chemical  examina- 
tions as  I  hare  been  able  to  make  of  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  and  lastly  its  medical  history.  The 
botanical  account  will  be  found  more  diffuse  than 
is  necessary  for  exclusive  botanists.  The  chem- 
ical inquiries  are  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  each  plant,  or  to 
intereating  principles  it  may  contain.  Its  medic- 
al history  will  contain  such  facts,  relative  to  its 
operation  on  the  human  system,  as  are  known  to 
me  from  my  own  observation,  or  the  evidence  of 
those,  who  are  qualified  to  form  correct  opinions 
on  the  subject. 
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I  am  bj  no  means  ambitious  to  excite  an  in* 
terest  in  the  subjects  of  this  work,  bj  exaggerated 
accounts  of  yirtues  which  do  not  belong  to  thenu 
Much  harm  has  been  in  medicine,  bj  the  partial 
representations  of  those,  who,  having  a  point  to 
prove,  have  suppressed  their  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, and  brought  into  view  none  but  favorable 
facts.  I^  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  error,  I  have 
not  always  been  able  to  establish  fuUj  the  charac- 
ter of  a  native  vegetable,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  many  foreign  drugs,  which  have  been  for 
centuries  in  use,  have  still  an  unsettled  reputation 
as  to  their  powers  and  modes  of  operating. 


The  figures  of  the  present  volume  have  been 
engraved  and  coloured  from  original  drawings, 
made  principally  by  myself.  Dissections  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  have  been  added  to  each  for  the 
use  of  botanical  students.  The  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  work  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  their  faithful  execution. 

At  the  end  will  be  added  an  appendix  or  sup- 
plement, containing  such  facts  relative  to  the 
plants  already  published,  as  may  have  come  to 
light  since  their  publication. 


AMERICAN 

MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM. 

Thorn  Jipple. 


FLJiTE  i. 
Tub  Datura  Stramonium  is  a  wandering  aa- 
xinal  plant,  wliich  follows  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation, and  is  rarely  found  remote  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  dwellings.     It  occurs  in  every  part  of 
tMe  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  the  Floridas, 
and  ia  also  found  in  the  Western  States  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  settlements.   Its  favorite  haunts 
are  the  borders  of  fields  and  roadsides,  among 
X'abbish  and  in  neglected  spots  of  rich  ground. 
It  emigrates  with  great  facility,  and  often  springs 
up  iu  the  ballast  of  ships,  and  in  earth  carried 
from  one  country  to  another.     This  circumstance 
in    Europe    has    undeservedly  given  rise  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  originally  an  American  plant. 
Its  native  country,  however,  is   doubtful,  from 
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the  want  of  authentic  descriptions  of  sufficient 
antiquity.  One  of  the  oldest  satisfactory  accounts 
of  it  is  that  of  Gerarde  in  1597?  who  has  published 
a  description  and  figure  of  this  plant,  and  states 
that  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  himself, 
from  seeds  received fromConstantinople.  [J^oteA.'] 

Its  common  name  in  Europe,  derived  from 
the  form  of  its  fruit,  is  Thorn  apple.  In  this 
country  its  provincial  names  are  Apple  of  Peru^  Be- 
viVs  apple^  and  Jameatoicn  weed.  It  is  a  plant  of 
rank  growth  and  luxuriant  foliage,  varying  in  height 
from  one  to  six  feet,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows.  In  Carolina  it  begins  to  flower  in  May, 
and  in  Massachusetts  about  the  latter  part  of  Ju- 
ly, and  continues  until  the  arrived  of  frosts. 

The  Datura  Stramonium  belongs  to  the  first 
order  of  the  fifth  class  in  the  Linnsean  artificial 
arrangement.  In  its  natural  order  it  is  found 
among  the  Luridse  of  Linnseus  and  the  Solanese 
of  Jussieu.  The  following  are  the  essential 
marks  which  characterize  the  genus  Datura.  The 
corolla  funnel  form  and  plaited.  The  calyx  tu- 
bular, angular  and  deciduous.  The  capsule  four 
rafoed.— Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  a 
number  of  species,  a  great  part  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  warm  latitudes.  The  species  Sti*amoui- 
um  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  follow- 
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ing  character.  Capsules  thorny,  erect^  orate;  leaves 
ovate,  angular,  smooth. — A  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  plant  is  as  follows.  Stem  erect, 
simple  athottom,  much  branched  at  top  by  repeat- 
ed forks,  smooth  or  slightly  pubescent,  hollow  in 
the  large  plants,  oilen  solid  in  small  ones.  Leaves 
^ven  off  from  the  forks  of  the  stem,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  acute,  irregularly  sinuated  and  tooth- 
ed, with  large  acute  teetli  and  round  sinuses,  the 
sides  of  the  base  extending  unequally  down  the 
petiole.  Flowers  single,  axillary,  on  short  stalks, 
erect  or  nodding.  Calyx  composed  of  one  leaf, 
tabular,  with  five  angles  and  five  teeth,  deciduous 
by  breaking  off  from  its  base.  Corolla  funnel 
shaped  witii  a  long  tube,  five  angled,  its  margin 
vaved  and  folded,  and  terminating  in  five  acumi- 
nate teeth.  Stamens  growing  to  the  tube  by  their 
filaments,  with  oblong  erect  anthers.  Germ  su- 
perior, hairy  with  the  rudiments  of  spines,  ovate  ; 
style  as  long  as  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse, 
parted  at  base.  Capsule  ovate,  fleshy,  covered 
with  thorns,  four  valved,  four  celled,  opening  at 
top.  Seeds  numerous,  reniform,  black,  attached 
to  a  longitudinal  receptacle,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  each  cell. 

At  least  two  distinct  varieties  of  Datura  Stra- 
monium are  common  in  the  United  States.     One 
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of  these  has  a  green  stalk  and  white  flowers,  and 
agrees  with  the  figures  of  Sowerbj  and  WoodTille, 
exeept  that  the  anthers  are  somewhat  longer  and 
the  dissepiment  of  the  eapsnle  thinner*  The  sec* 
end  yarietj,  the  one  represented  in  our  figure, 
has  a  dark  reddish  stem,  minutely  dotted  with 
green  ;  and  purple  flowers  striped  with  deep  pur- 
ple inside.  It  is  generally  a  larger  plant,  and  its 
stem  more  unirersally  hollow.  This  variety  is 
probably  the  D.  tatula  of  Linnseus,  answering  to 
the  description  in  the  Species  plantarum.  The 
distinguishing  marks  laid  down  between  the  two 
plants  are  not  sufficient  to  make  them  distinct 
species.  I  have  cultivated  both  together  and 
watched  them  throughout  their  growth,  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  difference  except  in  col- 
our. Their  sensible  and  medical  properties  are 
the  same.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  has  lately 
informed  me,  that  on  consulting  the  herbarium  of 
Linnseus,  the  original  specimens  of  D.  Stramoni- 
um and  tatula  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  va- 
rieties of  the  same  plant    [Xote  B.] 

Every  part  of  the  Stramonium,  when  recent, 
has  a  strong,  heavy,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
bitter,  nauseous  taste.  Taken  internally  it  proves 
a  violent  narcotic  poison,  affecting  the  mind  and 
body  in  the  most  powerful  manner.    Its  usual 
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consequences  when  swallowed  in  considerable 
quantity,  are  verti^  and  confusion  of  mind,  in- 
sensiTiility  of  tho  n-Una,  occasioning  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  loss  of  sj^bt,  tremors  of  tlie  limbs 
and  loss  of  tlic  power  of  voluntary  motion,  bcad- 
aeh,  dryness  of  the  throat,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
anxiely  and  faintncss,  ami  sometimes  furious  de- 
lirium. If  the  amount  taken  be  largo  and  not 
speedily  ejected  from  the  stomach,  the  symptoms 
pass  into  con>'ul5ions  or  lethargic  stupor,  which 
continue  till  dcatli.  AVhen  not  fatal,  its  effects, 
like  those  of  other  narcotics,  arc  temporary,  dis- 
appearing in  from  one  to  two  days,  imd  frequent- 
ly in  a  shorter  period. — The  remedies  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  poison  from  Stramonium,  are 
a  prompt  emetic,  followed  by  a  free  use  of  TegetOr* 
ble  acids  and  strong  coffee. 

Manv  stories  have  been  related  of  the  power 
of  this  and  otlier  species  of  Datura  to  produce 
mental  alienation,  without  at  the  same  time  ma- 
terially affecting  the  body.  [.Vo(c  C]  These  ao- 
connte  arc  generally  of  somewhat  ancient  date,  and 
not  correspondent  with  tlie  observations  of  later 
physicians.  They  were  suited  to  those  days  of 
credulity,  in  m  hich  the  Itoyal  Society  of  London 
gravely  inquired  of  Sir  Philhei-to  Vernatti,  "Wheth- 
er die  Indians  can    so  prepare    the  stupifying 
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aasefbl  agent  in  tke  hands  of 
In  eoBoaon  with  sinne  otber  naieo- 
tk%  it  seeois  first  to  kave  been  introduced  firedj 
intn practice  bjBaranStDrckofTienna.as  arena- 
cd^  in  Mania,  Epilepsr,  ConTulsions,  Ije.  Many 
snkseyent  physicians  haTe  given  testimony  to  its 
eCeacy  in  certain  forms  of  these  disorders^  yet  the 
instances  of  its  faflore  hare  doubtless  been  naoie 
ffeqoent  than  those  of  its  success.  In  Munray's 
Apparatus  Medicaminum  may  be  found  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  of  many  medical  men,  who 
hare  tried  it  with  rarious  success  in  the  diseases 
in  question,  as  well  as  in  others.  Dr.  CuUen  has 
no  doubt  tiiat  it  may  be  a  remedy  in  certain  ea» 
ses  of  mania  and  epilepsy ;  but  doubts  if  any  per- 
son has  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases  to  which 
it  is  properly  ad^ted. 

Dr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  has  published  in  their  communi- 
cations some  remarks  on  the  employment  of  Stni* 
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moninm  in  epilepsy.  He  di?ides  the  cases  of 
that  disease  into  three  kinds ;  those  of  which  the 
fits  retom  daily ;  those  in  which  they  reenr  at 
regular  periods,  as  monthly,  or  giro  warning  of 
iheir  approach  by  preyious  symptoms ;  lastly, 
those  in  which  they  do  not  obsenre  any  regular 
period,  and  do  not  give  any  warning  of  their  ap- 
proaclu  In  the  two  first  kinds  he  asserts,  that  all 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  care,  and  which 
were  not  very  few,  had  been  cured  by  Stramoni- 
um. In  those  of  the  third  kind  he  found  it  of  no 
benefit  whaterer. 

Dr.  Archer  of  Bfaryland  has  formed  dbtinc- 
tions  nearly  similar  in  the  application  of  Stramo- 
nium to  epilepsy. 

In  a  case  of  Tic  doloureux  of  long  standing  I 

found  the  extract,  taken  in  as  large  doses  as  the 

stomach  would  bear,  to  afford  decided  relief.    Ser- 

eral  practitioners  haye  spoken  to  me  of  its  effica- 

ej  in  this  formidable  disease.     It  should  be  ta- 
ken in  large  doses,  and  the  system  kept  for  some 

time  under  its  influence. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  thorn  apple  has  at- 
tracted much  notice,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  as  an  efticacious  palliative  in  Astliuia 
and  some  otiier  affections  of  the  lungs,  when  used 
by  smoking,  in   the    same   manner  as   tobacco. 
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Hie  j^raetiee  was  fint  raggested  by  die  employ- 
Bient  of  another  speeies,  the  Bmtmra  ftrox^  for 
nniflar  eiMB]^aint8,  in  the  East  Indies.  An  En« 
^fish  gentleman,  having  exhausted  the  stock  with 
wfaidi  he  had  been  supplied  of  the  miental  ^ant, 
was  adrised  by  Dr.  Sons  to  hare  recourse  to  the 
eonunon  Stramoniam  as  a  snbstitnte  ;  and  npon 
trial,  experienced  the  same  benefit  as  he  had  done 
from  the  fwmer  species.  This  instance  <^  suc- 
cess led  to  Ihrther  trials,  and  in  a  short  time  ser- 
eral  publications  appeared,  containing  cases  of 
great  relief  afforded  by  smoking  this  plant  in  the 
paroxysms  <^  Asthma.  Many  individuals,  dT  dif- 
ferent ages,  habits,  and  constitutions,  had  used  it 
with  the  eflfect  of  producing  immediate  relief,  and 
of  terminating  the  paroii^sm  in  a  short  time. 
The  efficacy  however  of  this  medicine  was  called 
in  question  by  Dr.  Bree,  a  physician  well  known 
by  his  elabwate  treatise  on  Asthma,  who  publish- 
ed in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  a  letter, 
containing  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful trials  of  Stramonium  in  asthmatic  cases. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  physician 
has  been  so  unfortunate  in  its  use  as  Dr.  Bree, 
since  he  affirms  that  not  one  case  of  those  under 
his  ewe  was  benefitted  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  in 
Ihb  country  the  thorn  apple  is  employed  with 
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-yexj  freqaent  saccess  bj  asthmatic  patieiits,  and 

Jt  wonUL  not  be  difficult  to  designate  a  dozen  indi* 

^Tfidnab  in  Boston  and  its  vicinily,  who  are  in  the 

liahit  of  employing  it  with  on&iling  relief  in  the 

j^maxjnau  ef  this  distressing  complaint    The  ca- 

JWSy  which  it  is  fitted  to  reliere,  arethose  oi  pure 

spasmodic  asthma,  in  which  it  doubtless  acts  by 

3ts  sedatiTe  and.  antispasmodic  eflbcts.     In  those 

depending  upon  effusion  of  serum  in  the  lungs^ 

<m  upon  the  presence  of  exciting  causes  in  the 

first  passages,    or   elsewhere,  requiring  to  be 

remoYed ;.  it  must  not  be  expected  that  remedies 

of , this  dass  can  affbrd  benefit.    In  seyeral  cases 

of  plethoric  and    intemperate  people,  I  have 

isnpaA  it  fidl  altogether,  and  venesection  after<^ 

wards  to  give  speedy  relief* 

The  part  of  the  plant,  which  I  have  employed 
for  smoking,  is  the  leaf  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  tobacco.  The  root,  which  has  commonly  been 
the  part  used,  is  more  woody  and  fibrous,  and  pos- 
sesses less  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  than  its 
more  pulpy  and  succulent  parts.  The  root  also, 
being  strictly  annual,  has  no  opportunity  to  accu- 
mulate the  yirtues  of  the  plant,  beyond  any  other 
part. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 

gical  Transactions,  for  1816,  is  a  paper  on  the 
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properties  of  the  Stramonium  by  Dr.  Marcet  of 
London,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.  As  the 
result  of  his  experieneei  it  appeared  that  this 
medicine  taken  internally  had  relieved  acate 
pains  of  various  kinds  more  effectuaUy  than  any 
other  narcotic  substance.  Its  usual  effects  under 
his  observation,  when  administered  in  appropriate 
doses,  in  chronic  diseases  attended  with  acute 
pain;  were,  to  lessen  powerfully  and  almost  imme^ 
diately  sensibility  and  pain ;  to  occasion  a  sort 
of  nervous  shocks  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  momentary  affeelion  ef  the  head  and  eyee^ 
with  a  degree  of  nausea,  and  with  phenomena  re^ 
isembling  those  produced  by  intoxicktion  ;  td  9s:- 
eite  in  many  instances  nervous  sensations,  whtck 
are  referred  to  the  oesophagus  or  bronchise  or  fau- 
ces, and  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  sense  like 
suffocation  ;  to  have  rather  a  relaxing,  than  an 
astringent  effect  on  the  bowels  ;  to  have  no  marie- 
ed  influence  on  the  pulse,  except  in  a  few  instan- 
ces to  seem  to  render  it  slower ;  to  produce  but 
a  transitory  and  inconsiderable  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  have  but  little  immediate  tendency 
to  produce  sleep,  except  from  the  state  of  eom- 
parative  serenity  and  ease,  which  follows  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms.— In  some  instances  its  bene- 
ficial effects  were  obtained  without  the  patient 
experiencing  any  of  the  uneasy  sensations  above 
mentioned. 
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.The  eases  in  which  Dr.  Marcet  employed  the 

Stramonium,  with  their  results,  appear  in  the  fol* 

lowing  summary*    In  four  cases  of  Sciatica,  decid* 

ed  benefit  was  obtained.    The  efficacy  of  the  med* 

i0ine  was  still  more  strongly  marked  in  two  eases 

ikT  sciatica  combined  with  syphilitic  pains.     It 

fiuled  in  two  instances  of  diseased  hip  joint*    It. 

inrodaced  considerable  relief  of  pain  in  a  case  of 

supposed  disease  of  the  spine,  followed  by  para- 

^g^i ;    and  likewise  in  one  of  cancer  of  the 

breast.     It  allayed  materially  the  pain  occasioned; 

liy  an  acute  uterine  disease.     It  was  of  great  and 

repeated  utility  in  a  case  of  Tic  doloureux,  its  util» 

ity  in  a  second  ease  of  the  same  description  waa 

yery  doubtful,  and  in  a  third  it  entirely  failed. 

There  are  some  authorities  for  the  success  of 
Stramonium  in  Chorea.  Professor  Chapman  of 
Philadelphia  has  found  it  of  use  in  dysmenorrhea^ 
also  with  or  without  mercury  in  syphilitic  and 
scrophulous  ulcers  of  ill  condition. 

The  external  use  of  Stramonium  is  of  much 
older  date  than  its  internal  exhibition.  Gerardc 
ia  his  Herbal,  publislied  in  1507,  says,  '^  The 
ioyce  of  Thorne  apples,  boiled  with  hog^s  grease 
to  the  forme  of  an  unguent  or  salve,  cureth  all  in- 
flammations  whatsoever,  all  manner  of  burnings  or 
ficaldings,  and  that  in  very  short  time,  as  my- 
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self  have  found  by  my  daylj  practise,  to  my  gveat 
credit  and  profit.^    Others,  since  the  time  of  Ge* 
rarde,  hare  used  this  preparation,  if  not  with  the 
same  gi*atifying  success,  at  least  with  some  bene- 
fit as  an  anodyne,  sedative  application.     It  miti- 
gates the  pain  in  bums  and  inflammatory  tumerSi ' 
and  promotes  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  erupp-  * 
tions.     In  some  irritable  ulcers  with  thickened 
edges  and  a  sanious  discharge,  I  have  found  it  re^^' 
markably  efficacious  in  changing  the  condition ' 
and  promoting  the  granulations  and  cicatrization. 
In  painful  hemorrhoidal  tumors  the  ointment  of 
Stramonium  with  the  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead 
gires,  in  many  cases,  yery  prompt  and  satisfactO'* 
ry  relief,  being  in  this  respect  inferior  to  no  ap- 
plication, with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. 

Applied  topically  to  the  eye,  the  preparations 
of  Stramonium  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  re- 
tina, and  relax  the  iris.  From  this  efiect  it  is 
employed  by  many  surgeons  to  dilate  the  pupily^ 
as  preparatory  to  the  operation  for  cataract. 

The  virtues  of  Stramonium  appear  to  be  seat* 
ed  in  an  extractive  principle,  which  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  most  readily  in  the  for- 
mer. It  is  copiously  precipitated  from  the  infu- 
sion by  muriate  of  tin.  With  sulphate  of  iron  it 
gives  a  deep  green  colour,  and  with  gelatin  suf- 
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fen  no  change.    Water  distilled  from  the  plant 
has  the  sensible  qualities  in  a  slight  degree,  but 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  medicinal  powers  of 
tile  plant    Dr.  8.  Cooper,  in  a  yalnable  disserta- 
tion on  this  plant,  says,  that  an  onnce  of  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  taken  into  the  stomach  with  little 
€ir  no  effect.     The  same  gentleman  states,  that 
upon  eyaporatiing  the  infusion  of  Stramonium,  he 
^ibserred  a  large  number  of  minute  crystals,  re« 
sembling  particles  of  nitre.    Thinking  it  possible 
^at  these  might  be  something  analogous  to  the 
crystals,  said  to  be  obtained  by  Derosne  from  opi- 
*nm,  and  by  him  denominated  the  narcotic  princi- 
]ile,  I  repeated  the  experiment  by  carefully  erap- 
«rating  separate  decoctions  of  the  green  and  dri- 
^A  leaves.    No  crystals  howerer  were  discovera- 
1)le  at  any  stage  of  the   process,  either  to   the 
4ouch,  or  to  the  eye  assisted  by  a  strong  magni- 
:fier. 

The  forms  in  which  the  Stramonium  is  prepar- 
«d  for  use  are  the  powder,  the  inspissated  juice, 
Uhe  extract,  the  tincture  and  the  ointment.     The 
^otrder  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
firy,  and  kept  in  close  stopped  bottles.— The  in- 
spissated juice  is  made  by  compressing  the  bruis- 
ed leaves  in  a  strong  bag,  until  the  juice  is  forced 
out.    This  is  to  be  evaporated  in  flat  vessels  at 
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the  heat  of  boiling  salt  water  to  the  thickness  of 
honey ;  it  Is  then  suffered  to  cool,  put  up  in  glaz- 
ed vessels  and  moistened  with  alcohoL  The  ex- 
tract is  prepared  hy  immersing  a  pound  of  the 
leaves  in  three  gallons  of  water  and  boiling  dowa 
to  one.  The  decoction  should  then  be  strained 
and  stand  six  hours  to  settle,  after  which  it  vaxy 
he  drawn  oiTand  evaporated  to  the  proper  consis- 
tence. When  the  seeds  are  used,  the  decoction 
should  stand  a  longer  time  to  separate  the  oil  with 
which  the  cotyledons  abound,  before  evaporation. 
A  larger  amount  of  extract  may  he  obtained  bj 
boiling  the  portion,  which  has  been  used,  a  se- 
cond time  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and 
mixing  the  two  decoctions  before  evaporation. 
For  the  tincture  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
to  be  digested  for  a  week  in  eight  ounces  of  proof 
spirit,  and  filtrated  through  paper.  In  making 
the  oinlmcnl^  a  pound  of  the  fresh  leaves  may  be 
simmered  in  tlu-ce  pounds  of  hog's  lard  until  the 
leaves  become  crisp.  It  is  tlieu  to  be  strainedi 
and  cooled  gradually. 

The  period  for  gathering  tlie  leaves  is  from 
the  time  the  plant  begins  to  Qowcr,  until  tlie  ar- 
rival of  frost. 

As  the  preparations  of  Stramonium  are  liable 
to  vary  in  strength  according  to  the  circuuistunces 
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i^isr  Wtdeli  tbey  alti)  ukade,  it  is  idwayg  pradeiit 

m  begin  with  the  smaUeit  dose,  and  repeat  it 

tbdnt  tibreb  times  a  day,  increasing  each  dose  nn- 

til  the  eflbets  begin  to  appear  in  the  stomach  or 

liead. 

The  eommendhg  doses  of  the  Stramoninm^ 

^^hen  properly  prepared,  are  as  follows. 

^NTthe  powdered  leayes  1  gratn. 

powdered  seeds  7  a  grata. 

inspbsatedjniceorextract  1  grain. 
.  extract  of  the  seeds  from  7  ioLgrain. 

tincture  from  15  to  20 

drops. 
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PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  •i  branch  of  Datura  Stramonium,  the  purple  variety,  vnth 
learoes  and  Jlowers. 

Fig.  2.  Stamens  and  style. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  section  of  the  pericarp,  shewing  the  ceUs,  re- 
ceptades  and  seeds. 
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Thorough  worU 


PLATE  u. 

jLhe  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  this  plant  render  it  yery  easy  of  distinc- 
tion at  sight  by  the  most  inexperienced  botanist. 
It  flowers  from  midsummer  to  September,  and  is 
found  in  all  latitudes  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 
It  inhabits  meadows  and  boggy  soils,  growing 
most  frequently  in  bunchcsitlie  stems  being  con- 
nected by  horizontal  roots.  Its  common  names 
are  Thorough  wort^  Thorough  wax^  Cross  Tvort, 
Bone  set^  £^c. 

The  genus  Eupatorium,  belonging  to  the  first 
order  of  the  class  Syngenesia  or  Compound  flow- 
ers,  and  to  the  order  Corjmbiferaj  of  Jussieu,  is 
eharacterized  by  its  naked  receptacle,  its  down 
simple  or  roughs  its  calyx  oblong  and  imbricate, 
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its  Style  longer  than  the  corollat  and  cloven  half 
way  down.  The  species  perfoliatum,  exclusively 
an  inhabitant  of  America,  is  abundantly  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
leaves,  indicated  in  its  name.  Michaux  has  alter- 
ed the  specific  name  to  connatum  I  think  injudi- 
ciously. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  erect,  round,  hairy 
branched  at  top  only.  The  leaves,  which  are  per- 
forated by  the  stem,  are  rather  perfoliate  than 
connate,  since  they  have  not  the  character  of  two 
leaves  joined  together,  but  of  one  entire  leaf,  hav- 
ing its  four  principal  veins  proceeding  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  four  quarters  of  the  stem,  two  of 
them  being  situated  in  the  place  of  the  supposed 
junction.  The  upper  leaves  however  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  pairs.  The  main  leaves  arc 
acuminate,  decreasing  gradually  in  breadth  from 
the  stem,  where  they  are  widest,  to  the  extremities. 
They  are  serrated,  wrinkled,  pale  underneath,  and 
hairy,  especially  on  the  veins.  Flowers  in  corymbs 
with  hairy  peduncles.  Calyx  cylindrical,  imbri- 
cate, the  scales  lanceolate,  acute,  hairy.  Each  ca- 
lyx contains  about  twelve  or  fifteen  florets,  which 
are  tubular,  with  fine  spreading  segments,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  iH>ugh  down.  The  stamens-in  each 
consist  of  five  soft  filaments,  with  blackish  anthers 
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uaited  with  a  tube.  Stifle  niiform,  divided  into 
two  liranche.*),  wbicli  prajcct  above  tbc  flower. 
Seeds  oblong  on  a  naked  rccoptackr. 

Everii'  pail  uf  tbe  Kupatorium  bas  an  intense- 
ly bitter  taste,  combined  witb  a  flavour  pcrnliar to 
the    plant,  but  witliout  astringeucj  or  acrimony. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  abound  in  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive matter,  in  wbicb  the   important  qualitieg  of 
the  plant  seem  to  reside.     I  find  tbi;*  principle  to 
be  alike  soluble  in  water  and  alcobol,  tuipiirttng  its 
sensible  qualities  to  both,  and  neilbcr  solution  be- 
ing rendered  turbid,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  the 
adtlition  of  the  other  solvent.  It  funns  copions  pre- 
cipitates with  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  such  as  mu- 
riate of  tin.  nitrate  of  mercui'y,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
acetate  of  lead.    Of  tbc  mineral  acids,  tbe  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  form  slight  precipitiitos  with  the 
^ueoas  decoction ;  the  oxymuriatic,  a  more  copi- 
t^tta   one ;  the  nitric,  in  my  experiments,  gave  no 
precipitate,  but  changed  the  colour  to  a  red.     In 
^e  alcoholic  solution  tlie  oxymuriatic  alone  fonn- 
^  nn  immediate  precipitate.     Tannin  exists  very 
M>aringly  in  this  plant.     A  solution  of  Isinglass 
produced  a  slight  precipitate  from  the  tincture, 
^d  a  hardly  perceptible  turbidncss  in  sepnratu 
*^ccoction8  of  tlie  leaves  and  flowers.     Sulpbatu 
<^irttu  gave  a  dark  green  precipitate,  which  par- 
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tially  subsided  in  a  short  time.— -In  distillation, 
water  came  over  very  slightiy  affected  with  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  and  not  alterable 
by  sulphate  of  u*on. 

A  dissertation  of  merit  on  this  plant  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  since  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  gives  the  details  of  numerous 
and  elaborate  chemical  trials,  made  by  him  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant.     Ue  concludes,  among 
other  things,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  ac- 
tive  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  leaves,  and  that  its  virtues  are 
readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple  decoction. 
The  medical  powers  of  Eupatorium  are  such 
as  its  sensible  properties  would  seem  to  indicate, 
those  of  a  tonic  stimulant.      Given  in  moderate 
quantities,  either  in  substance  or  in  cold  infusion 
or  decoction,  it  promotes  digestion,  strengthens 
the  viscera,  and  restores  tone  to  the  system.   Like 
other  vegetable  bitters,  if  given  in  large  quantities, 
especially    in    warm   infusion   or  decoction,    it 
proves  emetic,  sudorific,  and  aperient*     Even  in 
cold  infusion  it  tends  to  bring  on  diaphoresis. 

This  plant  has  been  long  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  the  Peruvian  bark,  Gentian,  Chamomile, 
l^c.  are  employed.    It  has  been  found  competent 
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to  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  by  various  prac- 
titioners in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  Dr. 
Anderson  has  detailed  six  cases  of  intermittents, 
quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan,  out  of  a  large 
number  which  had  been  successfully  treated  with- 
in his  own  observation  by  the  Eupatorium  both 
in  substance  and  decoction.  In  these  cases  the 
cares  were  certainly  expeditious,  and  took  place 
at  as  early  a  period  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  arsenic  or  the  Peruvian  bark.  Dr.  A.  cites 
the  experience  of  several  distinguished  practi- 
tioners, particularly  Dr.  Ilosack  of  New  York 
and  the  late  Dr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  own,  to  shew  that  the  Eupatorium 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  va- 
rious febrile  disorders,  also  of  many  cutaneous 
affections,  and  diseases  of  general  debility. 

I  have  prescribed  an  infusion  of  the  Eupato- 
rium in  various  instances  to  patients  in  the  low 
stages  of  fever,  where  it  has  appeared  instrumen- 
tal in  supporting  the  strength  and  promoting  a 
moisture  of  the  skin,  without  materially  Incrcas- 
iug  the  heat  of  the  body.  I  have  also  found  the 
cold  infusion  or  decoction  a  serviceable  tonic  in 
loss  of  appetite  and  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
as  well  as  in  general  debility  of  the  system. 
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The  warm  infusion  is  a  conyenient  subslitate 
for  that  of  chamomile  flowers  in  &cilitating  the 
operation  of  an  emetic. 

When  employed  as  a  tonic,  this  plant  may  be 
taken  in  powder  in  doses  of  twen^  or  thirty 
grains,  or  a  teacup  full  may  be  used  of  the  infu- 
sion, rendered  moderately  bitter.  When  intend- 
ed to  act  as  an  emetic,  a  strong  decoction  may  be 
made  from  an  ounce  of  the  plant  in  a  quart  of 
water,  boiled  to  a  pint. 
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PLATE  IL 
Fig.  1.  Eupatorium  petfoliatum. 
Fig.  2.  A  JUnoer  magnified. 
Fig.  S.  A  Jlcret  magnified. 
Fig.  4.  Tube  rf  anthers  wiih  the  style  running  through. 
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Poke. 


PLATE  ni. 

f  ROM  the  testimonj  of  different  writers  it 
ippears,  that  the  Phytolacca  decandra  is  an  inhab- 
itant not  only  of  North  America,  but  likewise  of 
liie  sooth  of  Europe  from  Portugal  to  Greece,  and 
also  of  the  Barbary  states  in  Africa.  Its  origin 
is  probably  American,  since  I  find  that  it  was  so 
considered  in  the  time  of  Parkinson,  who  in  his 
Tlieatrum  Botanicum,  published  in  1640,  de- 
nominates it  "  Solanum  magnum  Yirginianum  ru- 
brum."  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  accounts  I  find 
of  it.  Plukenet  conjectures  it  may  be  the  Cuechi- 
Hz  tomatl  of  Hernandez,  but  the  description,  like 
most  others  of  that  loose  and  superficial  writer, 
are  more  promotive  of  obscurity  than  of  knowledge, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  from  it  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  its  Mexican  origin.  [JVofe  JD.] 
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In  the  autumnal  months  no  plant  among  us  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  Phytolacca  for  its  large 
size^  and  the  fine  colour  of  its  clusters  of  berries. 
Its  most  general  appellation  is  Poke^  an  abbrevia- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Pocan^  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  in  Virginia  a  century  ago.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  is  more  frequently  called  Garget^  CocuiOj 
Jalap  and  Pigeon  berries. 

Jussieu  has  arranged  this  genus  among  his 
Jltriplices^  and  Linnaeus  witli  the  Oleraceas. 

The  number  of  its  stems  and  styles,  place  it  ia 
the  class  Becandria  and  order  Becagynia.  Its 
generic  character  consists  in  having  no  calyoj^  a 
corolla  of  Jive  petals^  and  its  berries  superior  tvith 
ten  cells  and  ten  seeds.  The  species  decandra  is 
the  only  one  which  strictly  agrees  with  its  class 
and  order,  and  is  known  by  having  ovate  leaves, 
acute  at  both  endsj  and  its  flowers  with  ten  stamens 
and  styles. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  of  large  size,  frequent* 
ly  exceeding  a  man's  leg  in  thickness,  and  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  two  or  three  principal  branches. 
Its  substance  is  fleshy  and  fibrous,  and  easily  cut 
or  broken.  Internally  it  is  distinctly  marked  with 
concentric  rings  of  considerable  thickness,  while 
its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  brown- 
ish bark,  which  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  cu- 
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ticle.  The  stalks,  which  are  annual,  frequently 
grow  to  the  height  of  sis,  and  even  nine  feet. 
Tbey  are  round,  Bmootb,  and  very  much  branch- 
ed. When  young,  their  usual  colour  is  green^ 
but  in  most  plants,  after  the  berries  have  ripened, 
tJiey  are  of  a  fine  purple.  The  leaves  are  scatter- 
ed, petioled,  ovate-oblong,  smootli  on  both  sides, 
ribbed  underneath,  entire,  acute.  The  flowers 
grow  on  long  pedunculated  racemes  opposite  to 
leaves.  Peduncles  nearly  smooth,  angular,  as- 
cending. Pedicels  divaiicated,  sometimes  branch- 
<^d,  green,  white,  or  purple,  furnished  with  a  small 
liueai'  bracto  at  base,  and  two  others  in  the  mid- 
«Ue.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  resembhng  a  calyx, 
wliitiflb,  consisting  of  fire  round-ovate,  concave, 
incur>'ing  petals.  Stamens  ten,  rather  shorter 
than  the  petals,  with  white,  roundish,  tMo  lobed 
anthers.  Germ  greenish,  round,  depressed,  tea 
4'uiTOwed,  Styles  ten,  short,  recurved.  The  flow- 
era  are  succeeded  by  long  clusters  of  dark  purple' 
berries,  almost  black,  depressed  or  flattened,  and 
xnarked  with  ten  furrows  on  tlie  sides. 

The  dried  root  is  light  coloured  and  spongy, 
"w^ith  a  mild  and  somewhat  sweetish  taste.  A  part 
«jf  it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nei- 
t:her  of  these  substances  renders  turbid  the  soUi< 
tion  in  tlic  other,  unless  tlie  solution  has  been  in- 
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spiMatedbjloDglMMliiig.  Hie suhye  paitiMii^ 
pean  iieitii»r  resmoes  nor  omcoos.  It  ^prandi- 
es  flUMt  Dearlj  to  eitncdre^  but  has  chmeten 
soinewliat  peculiar  to  itscit  A  decoetkiii  of  tiie 
not  ^loenred  bj  binling  finr  ten  minates  io.  dia- 
tflied  watnr,  exbibited  aftw  filtratioD  the  ftDow* 
iogmolta.  It  was  transpaient,  iiearl j  coloorleas, 
and  did  Dot  flilter  litmus.  It  gare  no  pieci^taie 
with  the  sol^mric,  nitric,  moriatic,  oi7miiiiatie» 
and  acetous  aads»  It  gare  no  precipitate  witlitiie 
sulphate  of  iron,  but  formed  a  copious  one  with 
the  nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  and. the  ace- 
tate of  lead.  Muriate  of  tin  produced  no  effect  at 
^t,  but  after  standing,  a  light,  precipitate  took 
l^ace.  Pearl  ash,  Ume  water,  and  muriate  i^  ha* 
rytes  rendered  the  scdution  turbid.  Acetate  of 
barjtes  occasioned  no  change.  Oj^rmuciate  i^ 
lime  formed  an  immediate  precipitate. 

The  cold  infusion  exhibited  nearly  the  same 
results  as  the  decoction.  The  alcoholic  sedation 
underwent  no  change  from  muriate  of  tin, .  but 
threw  down  a  dense  precipitate  with  nitrate  i^ 
mercury. 

From  the  aboTc  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  sriuble  principle  of  the  Phytolacca  diflfers 
from  common  vegetable  extractive,  as  defined  by 
the  chemists,  in  several  respects,  particulariy  in 
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ncyC  being  thrown  down  bj  the  oxymuriatic  or 
otA^r  mineral  acids,  and  in  being  but  partially 
aflRBCted  bj  mnriate  of  tin. 

In  the  Jhnules  de  Chimie^  yoL  kmi,  is  a  me>- 
m€»ir  on  the  Chemical  properties  of  the  Phyto- 
laeca  decandra  by  M.  Braconnot.    His  experi- 
m^nts  indicate  the  presence  of  an  nnnsual  quan« 
tity  €i  vegetable  alkali  in  this  plant     He  founA 
^hmt  the  ashes,  procnred  by  incinerating  the  stalks, 
ttlforded  nearly  07  per  cent,  of  dried  alkaline  car* 
bonate,  and  4S  per  cent  of  pure  caustic  potash. 
This  alkali  in  the  plant  is  neutralized  by  an  acidf 
liaring  considerable  affinity  to  the  malic,  but 
with  a  few  shades  of  difference.     With  lime  and 
lead  malic  acid  forms  flocculent  precipitates,  very 
easily  soluble  in  distilled  yinegar,  but  those  with 
the  phytolaccic  acid  are  insoluble.     M.  Braeon- 
not  tliinks  this  acid  may  probably  be  a  mean  be- 
tween the  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  or  an  oxygeniz- 
ed malic  acid. 

The  same  memoir  contains  an  examination  of 
the  colouring  matter  in  the  berries  of  the  Phyto- 
^^ca.  The  juice  of  these  berries  is  of  a  very 
^^^,  bright  purple  colour,  but  this  colour  is  ex- 
t^mely  fugacious  and  disappears  in  a  short  time 
fr^m  cloth  or  paper  that  has  been  tinged  with  it. 
A.  few  drops  of  lime  water  added  to  this  purple 
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juice  change  it  to  a  yellow  colour,  but  ibe  ^msiL 
est  quantity  of  acid  is  sufficient  to  restore  its  pnrp 
pie  hue.  Exposure  tp  the  air  or  large  dihu 
tions  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  wiginal  purple. 

M.  Braconnot  considers  the  yellow  liqnw  pm*- 
duced  by  the  juice  of  these  berries  and  lime  m%m 
ter  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  of  die  pres- 
ence of  acid.  Into  two  glasses  he  pat  eqiud 
quantities  of  the  juice  made  yellow  and  <tf  an  in- 
fusion  of  litmus  of  equal  depth  of  colour.  More 
than  sixty  drops  of  a  very  weak  acid  were  required 
to  redden  the  infusion  of  litmus,  but  less  than  IIC> 
teen  restored  the  pui^le  colour  of  the  Phytolaoea. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  yellow  liquor  is  Ibnr 
times  as  sensible  to  the  presence  of  acid,  as  die 
infusion  of  litmus.  It  however  requires  to  be  ui« 
ed  immediately  after  it  is  prepared,  since  a  few 
hours  cause  a  spontaneous  change  in  it,  which  be« 
gins  with  a  precipitate,  and  ends  with  a  depriya* 
tion  of  colour. 

The  effects  produced  on  this  purple  colour  by 
other  reagents  were  as  follows.  Pure  alkalis  gare 
kf  a  yellow  colour.  Alkaline  subcarbonates  a  W^^ 
let,  that  fades  and  becomes  yellow  by  standing; 
Weak  acids  no  perceptible  change.  Dilute  oxy* 
muriatic  acid  a  complete  deprivation  of  eolowr 
with  white  floeculL    Alum  nothing  at  first,  but 


M^ler  some  days,  a  very  light  red  precipitate.  Mu- 
'v4ate  of  time  no  change.  Mnriate  of  tin  a  red  se* 
^iment  inclining  to  lilae,  leaving  the  fluid  cdour- 
lesf.  Nitrate  of  lead  a  precipitate  of  the  colour 
of  wine  lees.  Super  oxided  sulphate  of  iron,  a 
tirty  violet. 

Many  of  the  above  experiments  I  have  repeat- 
ed, and  added  others.  The  yellow  colom*  produc- 
ed by  the  alkalis  borders  on  green.  Pure  stron- 
tiaa  produces  the  same  change  as  potash  and 
lime.  Pure  barytes  wholly  discharges  the  colour 
on  standing  a  short  time.  Acetate  of  lead  forms 
ft  scarlet  precipitate)  leaving  the  liquid  nearly  col- 
ourless. 

The  purple  colour  that  tinges  the  cuticle  of 
the  stalks  of  the  Phytolacca  Is  stated  in  tlie  above 
memoir,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the 
berries,  and  to  aflTord  the  same  results. 

The  taste  of  the  berries  is  sweetish  and  nause* 
ouB,  leaving  behind  a  very  slight  sense  of  acrimo- 
ny. M.  Braconnot,  found  tliat  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  juice  under^vent  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, and  yielded  alcohol  by  distillation.  Dr. 
Bhultz  procured  from  half  a  bushel  of  the  berries 
six  pints  of  spirit  sufficiently  strong  to  take  fire 
and  burn  with  readiness. 
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In  its  medicinal  properties  the  root  of  the  Phy- 
tolacca decandra  approaches  nearer  to  ipecac- 
uanha than  any  American  vegetable,  I  have  hith- 
erto examined.  From  abundant  experience,  the 
result  of  many  trials  made  in  Dispensary  practice, 
I  am  satisfied  that,  when  properly  prepared,  it 
operates  in  the  same  doses  and  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty, as  the  South  American  emetic.  Ten  grains 
of  the  powder  will  rarely  remain  on  the  stomach, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  produce  a  powerful  operation, 
by  emesis  and  generally  by  catharsis.  In  its  mode 
of  operation,  this  medicine  has  some  peculiarities, 
a  part  of  which  are  fayorable,  others  disadyanta- 
geous.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  operates  with 
ease,  and  seldom  occasions  pain  or  cramp.  Its  dis- 
advantages are,  1.  That  it  is  slow  in  its  effects, 
frequentiy  not  beginning  to  operate  until  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  two  hours  after  it  is  taken. 
2.  That  it  continues  to  operate  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  is  usual  for  emetics^  although 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  readily 
checked  by  an  opiate.  These  disadvantages  how- 
ever are  not  constant.  I  have  repeatedly  known 
it  commence  operating  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
cease  after  four  or  five  ejections.  The  represen- 
tations of  patients  as  to  any  unpleasant  feelings 
under  its  effects,  are  not  greater  than  we  should 
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natnrattjr  expect,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  no 
emetie  is  altogether  comfortable  in  its  operation. 
Dr.  Fisher  of  Beveriy*  informs  me  that  whenever 
he    lias  nsed  the  Phytolacca,  it  has  performed  its 
dat3^  as  an  emetic  perfectly  welly  and  that  in  one 
patient,  a  female  of  irritable  stomach,  in  whom 
preirioos  .  emetics    had    always    excited    seyere 
spasms,  ten  grains  of  the  Phytolacca  operated  ef- 
fectually, and  no  spasm  followed. 

I  hare  sometimes  observed  slight  narcotic 
syiaptoms  dming  the  operation  of  Phytolacca, 
pardcnlarly  vertigo.     But  others  have  not  always 
met  with  this  symptom.     Dr.  George  Hayward  of 
this  town,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  this 
medicine,  the  results  of  which  were  communicat- 
^  to  the  Linnsean  society,  and  afterwards  publish- 
ed ia  the  New  England  Journal,  October   1817, 
states  that  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  he  never  notic* 
ed  any  dizziness,  or  stupor  from  it,  nltliough  he 
had  always   been  particular  in  his  inquiries  to 
l^i^ow  if  any  such   symptoms  took  place.     The 
above  dose  was  administered  by  him  in  nearly 
tliirty  cases,  in  all  of  which,  except  in  one  case,  it 
operated  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  usually  three 
^^  four  times,  thoroughly,  though  not  severely, 
S^Oerally  commencing  its  operation  on  the  stom- 

•  Letter  dated  November,  1815. 
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ack  ki  ftn  houF,  and  rarely  eontiniiiB^  longer  thaa. 
fottr»  Bb  foand  it  to  excite  little  or  na  iia«M» 
previous  to  its  <^eradoD,  and  though  it  laade  m 
powerful  impressioa  oa  the  systenit  it  uevw  f r»« 
duced  any  dtisagreeaUe  or  UAU»ual  sympttnc^ 

Br.  Hajward  also  made  trial  of  the  powder  of 
the  leaves^  wbiclL  he  found  to  possess  the  aame 
propertiea  with  that  et  the  roott  hut  to  be  less  ef^ 
fectual  and  less  certain  in  its  operation.  He  dtr 
so  pr^ared  a  tincture,  decoction,,  and  wine  of  the 
root ;  Imt  all  these  were  inferior  to  the  medidaie 
iu  substance,  being  less  certain  in  their  tSdCtyUCoA 
soiAetimes  giving  rise  to  troublesome  symptoinfc* 

Jhr.  ^uUz  of  Pennsylvania^  author  of  an  hh 
ai^ural  dissertation  on  the  Phytolacca  deeandray. 
giave  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves,  bcm^y 
and  roots,  in  considerable  quantity  to  animals^  It 
operated  by  emesis  and  catharsis,  attended  witb 
drowsiness.  The  juice  ^the  root  was  most  aetive*. 
BEe  also  gave  to  a  dog  two  ounces  of  the  spkitiras^ 
Uqpior  distilled  from  the  berries..  It  occasioned 
nausea  and  drowsiness,  with  slight  spasmodic  mo-- 
tions^  but  no  vomiting. 

In  die  same  dissertation,  Dr.  Sfaukz  refers  to 
seversd  instances  of  persons  who  had  incautiously 
eatea  large  quantities  of  the  root  through  imstake. 
Its  effects  were  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
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ARUM  TRIPHYLLUM. 


Dragon  root 


TLATE  ir. 

It  appears,  that  both  North  and  South  Amer* 
iea  give  rise  to  this  species  of  Arum,  which  is  so 
versatile  in  its  constitution  as  to  bear  the  winters 
of  Canada,  and  the  perpetual  summer  of  BraziL 
In  its  structure  it  is  one  of  our  most  singular  Tegi- 
etables,  and  in  colour  one  of  the  most  Tariable. 
It  grows  in  swamps  and  damp  shaidj  woods,  and  is 
universally  known  among  us  by  the  names  of  J9ni- 
gon  root  and  Lidian  turnip. 

The  class  to  which  the  family  of  Arums  be- 
long, is  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the  varia- 
tion of  the  species.  Most  botanists  have  placed 
them  in  the  class  Monmeia^  others  in  Polyandria. 
The  species  under  consideration  is  undoubtedly 
Polygamous.  In  natural  arrangements,  the  Arums 


rare  foand  under  the  Fiperitas  of  Lionteus  andthvl 
Aroidea  ofJussieu. 

The  genus  Arum  may  be  cbamcterized  as  ful- 
lowg.  Spalhe  one  leaved,  convolute  at  base ;  spa- 
iUc  naked  above,  bearing  the  organ*  of  frnetijication 

hrt  base  ;  berries  one  celled. 

■  The  species  tripkyllum  is  polygamous  ;  has  it* 
leave*  ternate  and  entire ;  its  scape  bearing  an 
ovate,  acuminate,  iitflexed  spathe;  it*  spadix  cUib- 
shaped^  shorter  than  the  spathe. 

The  root  is  round  and  Battened,  its  upper 
part  tunicated  like  the  onion,  its  lower  and 
larger  portion  tahcrous  and  fleshy,  giving  off  nu- 
merous long  white  radicles  in  a  circle  fVom  ita 
upper  edge.  It  is  covered  on  tlie  under  side  with 
a  dark,  loose,  wrinkled  skin.  Leaves  usually  one 
or  tvo  on  long  sheathing  footstalks,  composed  of 
three  oval,  mostly  entire,  acuminate  leafets,  which 
are  smooth,  paler  on  the  under  side,  and  becom-^ 
ing  glaucous  as  the  plant  grows  older,  the  two  late- 
ral ones  somewhat  rtioraboidal.  Scape  erect,  round, 
green  or  variegated  with  purple,  invested  at  base 
by  the  petioles,  and  by  tlieir  acute  sheaths.  This 
supports  a  large,  ovate,  acuminate  spathe,  convo- 
luted into  a  tube  at  bottom,  but  flattened  and  bent 
over  at  the  top,  like  a  hood.  Its  internal  colour 
is  exceedingly  various,  even  m  plants  groMJng  to- 
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gethen  In  some  it  is  iirhoUy  green,  in  others 
dark  purple  or  black.  In  most  it  is  variegated, 
as  in  our  figure,  with  pale  greenish  stripes  on  a 
dark  ground.  The  spadix  is  much  shorter  than 
the  spathe,  club  shaped,  rounded  at  the  end, 
green,  purple,  black»  or  variegated,  suddenly  eon* 
traeted  into  a  narrow  neck  at  base,  and  surround- 
ed below  by  the  stamens  or  germs.  In  the  bar^ 
ren  plants,  its  base  is  covered  with  conical,  fleshy 
filaments,  bearing  from  two  to  four  circular  an- 
thers each.  In  the  fertile  plants,  it  is  invested 
with  roandish  crowded  germs,  each  tipt  with  a 
Stigma.  Plants  which  are  perfectly  moncecious, 
and  which  are  the  least  common,  have  stamens 
below  the  germs.  There  are  also  frequently 
found  irregular,  reniform  substances,  much  larger 
than  the  anthers,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
ease. The  upper  part  of  the  spadix  withers  with 
the  spathe,  while  the  germs  grow  into  a  large 
compact  bunch  of  shining  scarlet  berries. 

Every  part  of  the  Arum,  and  especially  the 
root,  is  violently  acrid,  and  almost  caustic.  Ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  or  to  any  secreting  surface,  it 
produces  an  effect  like  that  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
but  far  more  powerful,  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  a 
permanent  soreness  of  many  hours'  continuance. 
Of  tliis  any  one  may  become  satisfied  by  a  simple 
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Its  action 


Application  of  tlie  root  to  his  mouth, 
^oes  not  readily  extern!  through  the  cuticle,  since 
the  bruised  root  may  be  worn  upon  the  external 
skin  until  it  becomes  dry,  without  occasioning 
ipain  or  rubefaction. 

f  Tlie  acrid  property,  wliicU  resides  iu  tliis  and 
other  species  of  Arum,  appears  to  depend  upon 
a  distinct  vegetable  principle  in  Chemistry,  at 
present  but  little  understood.  It  is  exti-emely 
volatile,  and  disappears  almost  entirely  by  heat, 
drying,  or  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, with  but  partial  success,  to  obtain  it 
in  a  separate  state,  or  in  any  perceptible  combina- 
tion. The  following  were  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  attempted, 
^b  Portions  of  the  fresh  contused  root  were  sepa- 
Bbately  digested  in  water,  in  proof  spirit,  in  alcohol, 
in  etlier,  iu  olive  oil  and  in  vinegar.  The  infu- 
sions were  tasted  at  different  periods,  but  none  of 
them  had  acquired  the  least  acrimony  from  the 
^plant. 

^m  The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  upon  standing 
H^e  minute  had  lost  all  its  pungency. 
^^  A  quantity  of  the  bruised  root  was  placed  in  ft 
f^tort  and  covered  with  water.  Heat  was  gradu- 
ally applied,  until  a  Ouid  began  to  collect  in  the 
receiver.     This  fluid  had  the  peculiar  odour  of 
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tbe  toot,  bat  waa  wholly  withiMit  acrimony.  Hie 
aame  expenuent  waa  repeated  with  alcohol,  and 
Tinegwr,  audi  afforded  nmUar  results.  Ia  werj 
ease  the  liquid  remaiimig  m  the  retort  was  also 
without  pungency. 

Some  slices  <^the  root  wwe  digested  in  proof 
spirit  in  a  dU>se  stopped  phiaL  The  pwtions  of 
root  retained  their  acrimony  at  the  end  of  some 
weeks,.  b«bt  had  imparted  none  to  the  spirit*  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  root  waa  examined  and 
foend  destitute  of  acrimony,  as  were  also  the 
whole  contenta  of  the  phial. 

Suspecting  that  the  acrid  principle  of  Ihaa 
plant  must  esc^e  in  form  of  gas  during  the  pro- 
cesses  which  have  heen  mentioned,  the  fet> 
lowing  experiment  was  made.  A  quantity  of  the 
bruised  root  and  stalks  were  placed  in  a  yessel  of 
water.  A  glass  receiver  was  filled  with  water  and 
inverted  over  them,  and  sufficient  heat  applied  to 
raise  the  water  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  bubbles  of  air  con- 
tinned  to  escape  from  the  plant,  and  were  collect- 
ed in  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
permanent  gas  was  obtained.  A  part  of  this  gaa^ 
afber  cooling,  was  transferred  to  a  phial,  in  which 
was  a  smaU  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.    On  pre- 
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flenting  a  lighted  paper  to  the  mouth  of  this  phi- 
d^  it  exploded  with  a  very  distinct  report.  An- 
other portion  of  the  gas  was  agitated  with  lime 
water,  which  it  rendered  torbid.  This  eircnm- 
stance  was  probably  owing  to  the  mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  disengaged  from  the  plant,  or  from  the 
water  by  boiling. 

From  the  abore  experiments,  which  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  me  to  pursue,  it  appears 
that  the  acrimony  of  the  Arum  resides  in  a  prin- 
ciple haying  no  affinity  for  water,  alcohol,  or  oil, 
being  highly  Tolatile,  and,  in  a  state  of  gas,  in- 
flammable. The  products  of  its  combustion,  as 
well  as  its  other  affinities,  remain  to  be  inresti- 
gated.^   . 

The  acrimony  of  the  Arum  when  fresh  is  too 
powerful  to  render  its  internal  exhibition  safe. 
The  roots,  when  dried  whole,  retain  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  pungency,  and  in  this  state  they  have 
been  given  by  some  practitioners  in  the  country 
for  flatulence,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  ^c.  also  for 

*  The  acrimony  of  the  Ranunculi,  which  approaches  that  of  the 
-Arum,  is  lost  by  drying,  yet  is  soluble  in  water,  and  passes  over  with 
*t  in  distillation.  That  of  Polygonum  hydropiper  disappears  in  de- 
coction and  distillation.  The  same  takes  place  with  several  other 
^crid  plants  which  I  have  examined.  Some  inquiries  into  the  acrid 
2^*^nciple  of  vegetables  I  am  in  hopes  to  render  more  mature  at  a  fu- 
^^e  period. 
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asthmatic  affections.  As  topical  stimulants,  they 
promise  to  he  useful  when  any  method  shall  havo- 
been  discovered  of  fixing  and  preserving  their  ac- 
rimony. The  late  Dr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia  ob<> 
serves,  that  "  the  recent  root  of  this  plant  hoiled 
in  milk,  so  as  to  communicate  to  tlte  milk  a  Btronj^ 
impregnation  of  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  plant} 
has  been  advantageously  employed  in  cases  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs."  This  statement  how- 
ever sliould  be  qualified  by  tiie  recollection,  that 
the  Arum  imparts  none  of  its  acrimony  to  milk 
upon  boiling.  An  impression  of  this  kind  can, 
only  have  been  received  from  a  partial  mixture  of 
the  substance  of  the  root  with  tlie  milk. 

The  root  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rerf 
pure  white  fiecula,  resembling  the  finest  nrroif 
root  or  starch.  To  procure  this,  the  fresh  root 
should  bo  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  placed  on  a 
strainer.  Repeated  portions  of  cold  water  should 
then  be  poured  ou  it,  which  in  passing  througli 
the  strainer  carry  with  them  the  farinaceous  part^ 
leaving  the  fibrous  portion  behind.  The  fceculft' 
thus  obtained,  loses  its  acrimony  on  being  tlior- 
oughly  dried,  and  forms  a  very  white,  delicate  anl 
nutritive  substauce.  Dr.  M'Call  of  Georgia  fooad 
these  roots  to  yield  one  fourth  part  of  their  neight 
of  pure  amylaceous  matter. — It  is  not  uncommon 
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for  a  nutritious  fsecula  to  exist  in  pungent  and  poi- 
sonous roots.  The  Laplanders  prepare  a  whole- 
some bread  from  the  acrid  roots  of  Calla  palus-^ 
triSj  and  the  juice  of  the  Cassava^  or  bread 
root  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  is  known  to  be  high- 
ly deleterious  while  recent.  [JV*ole  F.] 
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Gold  thread. 


PLATE  r. 

L  HE  dark  sphagnous  swamps,  which  in  the 
northern  parth  of  our  continent  are  covered  with 
a  perpetual  shade  of  firs,  cedars  and  pines,  are 
the  favourite  haunts  of  this  elegant  little  ever- 
green.    The  coldest  situations  seem  to  favour  its 
growth,  and  it  flourishes  alike  in  the  morasses  of 
Canada  and  of  Siberia.     On  our  highest  mountain 
tops  it  plants  itself  in  little  bogs  and  watery  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  perfects  its  fructification  in  the  short 
summer  allowed  it  in  those   situations.     I  have 
gathered  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  Ascutney  in 
Vermont,  and  on  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  White 
mountains.     It  is  here  that  in  company  with  the 
Diapensia  and  Azaleas  of  Lapland,  the  blue  Men- 
ziesia,  the  ilragrant  Alpine  Holcus,  and  other  plants 
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df  high  northeiti  ktitodes,  it  fimns  the  link  of  bo- 
ttnical  connexion  between  the  two  continents. 
When  in  sitnations  like  this,  we  seem  transported 
to  the  frigid  zone,  and  to  be  present  at  the  point 
where  the  hemispheres  approach  each  other,  as  if 
to  interchange  Iheir  prodoetions.* 

In  the  second  Yolnme  of  the  Amcsnitates  Ac- 
idemicn  is  a  description  and  imperfect  ffigore  of 
this  plant  as  broogfat  from  Kamschatka,  by  Hale- 
aios.    He  describes  it  by  the  name  HeUebaruB 
irifoliuBj  with  die  obsenration,  ^  Minima  est  hnc 
planta  in  sno  genere,  attamen  spectabilis."    Snb- 
seqnent  botanists  have  ranked  it  with  the  Helle- 
bores, until  Mr.  Salisbory  veiy  properly  separat- 
ed it  from  a  family  of  plants,  with  which  it  wholly 
disagrees  in  habit,  and  constitoted  a  new  genns 
by  the  name  of  Coptis.    This  genus  is  character- 
ized by  the  following  marks.    Calyx  none  ;  petals 
^ve  or  six^  caducous ;  nectaries  Jive  or  six^  cu* 
ctiUate;  capsules  from  Jive  to  eighty  pediceUed,  beak- 
ed,  many  seeded.     The  species  trifolia  has  temate 
leaves^  and  a  onejlowered  scape. 

*  ^  NoQ  Bine  admiratione  yidi  non  solum  multas  cum  rtrissimis 
nostris  plantis  Lapponicb  communes,  sed  etiam  alias,  partim  ignotas 
omninoy  partim  minime  tritas  et  denique  quasdam  etiam  cum  Cana* 
densibus  eas'lem,  argumento  Canadam  a  Camscatca  non  longe  dista^ 
re,  uti  sequentes  antea  in  sola  America  boieali  visie,  nunc  etiam  in 
tttrema  ora  Siberia.*'  JiwuBnitaU*  Academiem^  iL  SiO. 
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In  botanical  arrangementf,  the  Coptis  will  fol* 
low  the  Hellebores,  from  which  it  was  taken,  re-* 
maining  in  the  class  and  order  Folyaniria^  Fatygff-^ 
ma,  with  the  Multisiliqu^  of  Iann»us  and  the 
BanuncnlacesQ  of  Jussieu. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  name 
<tf  goldthteai  is  taken,  are  perennial  and  creeping. 
On  removing  the  moss  and  decayed  leares  frem 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  discover  them« 
selves  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  running  in  every 
direction.  The  bases  of  the  new  stems  are  in- 
vested with  a  number  of  yellowish,  ovate,  aeumi<» 
nate  stipules.  lieaves  temate,  on  long  slender 
petioles ;  leafets  roundish,  acute  at  base,  lohed 
and  erenate,  the  crenatures  acuminate ;  smooth, 
firm,  veiny.  Scape  slender,  round,  bearing  one 
small,  starry  white  flower,  and  a  minute,  ovate, 
acute  bracte  at  some  distance  below.  Calyx  none* 
Petals  five,  six  or  seven,  oblong,  concave,  white* 
Nectaries  five  or  six,  inversely  conical,  hollow,  yel« 
low  at  the  mouth.  Stamens  numerous,  white, 
with  capillary  filaments  and  roundish  anthers. 
Germs  from  five  to  seven,  stipitate,  oblong,  com- 
pressed; styles  recurved.  Capsules  pedicelled, 
umbelled,  oblong,  compressed,  beaked,  with  nu- 
merous black  oval  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  side. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  pure  intense  bitter, 
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scarcely  modified  by  any  other  taste.  In  distilla- 
tion it  communicates  no  decided  sensible  quality 
to  water.  The  constituent  with  which  it  moat 
abounds  is  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  It  seems  destitute  of  resi- 
nous or  gummy  portions,  since  the  residuum  from 
An  evaporated  solution  in  alcohol  is  readily  dissolv- 
ed  in  water,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  devoid  of  astrin- 
gency  when  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  it  gives  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  tannin  or  gallic  acid 
when  tested  with  animal  gelatin,  or  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  abundance  of  the  bitter  principle 
is  evinced  by  the  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  sil* 
ver,  both  of  which  throw  down  a  copious  precipi- 
tate. The  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids 
occasion  no  change,  and  the  muriate  of  tin  gives 
Only  a  slight  precipitate,  after  some  time  standing. 
Of  this  article  larger  quantities  are  sold  in  the 
tirugglsts'  shops  in  Boston,  tlian  of  almost  any  in- 
digenous production.  The  demand  for  it  arises 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  as  a  local  application  in 
aphthous,  and  other  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 
Its  reputation  however  in  these  cases  is  wholly 
unmerited,  since  it  possesses  no  astringent  or 
stimulating  quality,  by  which  it  can  act  on  the  ul- 
cerated spots,  and  where  benefit  has  attended  its 
use,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  other  articles 
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possessing  the  above  properties,  i^ith  which  it  is 
usually  combined. 

As  a  pure  tonic  bitter,  capable  of  strengthen- 
ing the  viscera  and  promoting  digestion,  it  is  en- 
titled to  rank  with  most  articles  of  that  kind  now 
in  nse.  Its  character  resembles  that  of  Gren- 
tian,  Quassia,  and  Golumbo,  being  a  simple  bitter 
without  aroma  or  astringency.  The  tincture,  made 
bj  digesting  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in 
eight  ounces  of  dilated  alcohol,  forms  a  preparation 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  possessing  the  whole  bit- 
terness of  the  plant.  I  have  given  it  in  various  in- 
stances to  dyspeptics  and  convalescents,  who  have 
generally  expressed  satisfaction  from  its  effects, 
at  least,  as  frequently  as  from  other  medicines  of 
its  class.  A  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  three  times 
a  day.  In  substance,  it  rests  well  on  the  stomach 
in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  grains.  It  is  however 
difficult  to  reduce  to  powder  on  account  of  the  te^ 
nacity  of  its  fibres. 
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Bear  berry. 


h  EW  shrubs  are  more  extensively  diffhsed 
throughout  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  both  iu  the 
old  and  new  continents,  than  this  trailing  erer- 
green.  We  are  told  that  it  abounds  in  the  north* 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Ice- 
land, and  extends  southerly  to  the  shores  of  the 
mediterranean.    In  Siberia  it  is  also  found,  and  is 
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si:  Tli#luiilf  nf  plftiitB  betting  the  name  of  Jjr^ 

Jhkta#  kwe  Ibr  diefar  dbtincthrelnarks  « jtoe-fcri^ 

dlbikiifa^  m  cmae  enftoUa^  feUmdi  at  ba§e ;  ttid 

i^iMyeriMv  ^e^elM  berry.    Thej  wn  dmAf 

•JifcHeiltnlto'^  Yeeeinin  or  whordebeiTie%:fima 

iAiidk  they  iMbr  prineipeUy  in  the  skoitmi'Qf 

Aii|  heny,  wUdk  in  the  Arbntlit  grout  nbefe 

tt»  ealjx,  1  end  in  the  Teeeinium  heiew  it^^Bodi 

4MBse  gener%'al;  leist  the  American  speeies,]^E^op- 

«%r  bdoiq;  to  the  ekss  Decandrbi  aild  order  Mmuh 

IfKiB.    Tl»  lini^saii  natnral  order  it  Jieaniei» 

iMienhatthemttnonghk 

*&iiThe  tpeeiet  tJm  nrti,  Bear't  gnq^  or  Bear* 

^•11 J  it  known  from  the  rett  by.itt  ptoemnb^t 

itei  and  entire  leaYet.^— It  trailt  npen  the  gronnd, 

Ipiitliig  oat  roott  from  the  prineipal  atemt,  and 

tending  upward  with  the  young  shoots  only.     The 

^Qticle  is  deciduous,  and  peels  off  from   the  old 

stems.     Leaves  scattered,  obovate,  acute  at  base, 

attached  by  short  petioles,  coriaceous,  evergreen, 

{^^rout,  shining  above,  paler  beneath,  entire,  the 

^^rgin  rounded,  but  scarcely  reflexed,  and  in  the 

y^Ung  ones  pubescent    Flowers  in  a  short  cluster 

^  the  ends  of  the  branches.     Peduncles  reflexed, 

^'^ished  at  base  with  a  short  acute  bracte  under- 

^^^^th,  and  two  minute  ones  at  the  sides.     Calyx 

^ftre  roundish  segments,  of  a  reddish  colour  and 
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mreddtth  tii^.  tFaHuparest  at 
at  the  BiNidi,  hairj  infiMrj  widi  fire  Amt^ 
ed  segmeBts.  Stauness  inflcrtod  M  &e  iMne  af  dia 
corolla  with  hairj  fflaaieatB,  aad  anthcn  widi  tva 
lioms  aad  two  pmes  in  each.  Gcrat  rwwMly  ttj^ 
straight,  l^wg<»  diaa  the  staiaena,  st^ma  simple. 
Nectarj  a  Uack  indented  ringy  sitnatcd  bdafw  ^ 
germ,  and  remaining  till  the  firuit  is  r^e.  Ber- 
ries globuhff*,  depressed,  of  a  deep  red,  approach- 
ing  scarlet,  containingan  insipid,  meslj  pn^  and 


aboot  fire  seeds,  which  in  the  Ameiicsn  plant 
here  strongl j  together,  so  as  to  ^pear  like  die  nn^ 
dens  ci  a  drope. 

The  leares  and  stems  of  the  UTa  nrsi  are  nsed 
in  Sweden  and  Rnssia  for  tht  purpose  of  tanning 
leather.  According  to  T#inny>ns,  large  ^piantities 
are  annoallj  coUected  twr  this  nse. 

When  chewed  in  the  month,  the  leares  hare 
an  astringent  taste,  combined  with  some  d^ree  d 
bitterness.  The  result  of  sach  chemical  trials  as 
I  have  made  with  them,  shews  that  thej  abound 
in  tannin,  which  is  probably  their  chief  actire  con- 
stituent. A  solution  of  gehitiu  occasions  a  eopi- 
otts  precipitate ;  sulphate  of  iron  an  equalty  co» 
pious  one  of  a  black  colour.  Nitrate  of  mercury 
and  lime  water  gave  large  precipitates  firom  the 
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Eeboction,  the  first  of  a  light  green,  the  last  of  a 
brownish  colour.  Of  the  existence  of  gallic  acid, 
at  least  as  it  exists  in  gnlU,  I  have  found  no  Buffi- 
eient  proof.  The  decoction  does  not  redden  vege- 
table blues,  and  the  black  precipitate  >vith  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  soon  subsides,  leaving  the  fluid  nearly 
colourless.  The  quantity  of  resin,  mucous  mat- 
ter and  extractive,  provided  they  exist  in  this  plant, 
^nost  be  minute  ;  since  the  decoction  was  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or  ether, 
nor  the  tincture  by  the  addition  of  water,  although 
after  standing  twenty  four  hours,  some  slight  floc- 
«uli  appeared.  Mui'iate  of  tin  produced  no  precip- 
:itation  from  the  decoction,  though  it  gave  one  from 
the  tincture.  Acetite  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver gave  lai^e  precipitates.  AVater  distilled  from 
tills  plant,  suffered  no  change  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  muriate  of  tin. 

Professor  Murray  of  Gottingen,  finding  a  great- 
er amount  of  soluble  matter  taken  up  by  water 
than  by  alcohol,  considers  the  former  as  the  best 
menstruum  for  this  article.  A  similar  inference 
from  the  American  plant  was  made  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Mitchell  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1803.  For  medical  uses,  Mur- 
ray prefers  the  decoction  to  the  infusion. 


Tlie  Ura  uni  was'  probaUy  known  to  the  an- 
cients, as  it  grows  in  all  the  soathem  parts  of  En- 
rope.  Closins  thinks  it  was  the  ofwrtio  rrafoX«  of 
Galen,  celebrated  by  him  as  a  remedy,  in  hemop* 
tysis,  and  described  as  follows.  ^Uva  nrsi  in 
Fonto  nascitor,  planta  humilis  et  froticosa,  folio 
Memsecyli,  fructam  ferens  rabnim,  rotnndnm, 
srastu  austerum.^^  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
brief  and  imperfect  descriptions  of  the  ancients 
were  productive  of  little  else  than  uncertainty  in 
Botany. 

In  modern  times  the  Ura  ursi  was  brought 
into  notice  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  De  Haen,  as  an  efficient  remedy  in 
nephritic  and  even  in  calculous  cases.  It  had 
been  previously  in  use  for  these  complaints  in 
Spain,  at  Naples  and  Montpellier,  and  as  a  gener- 
al astringent,  at  a  still  earlier  period.  Its  reputa- 
tion was  still  further  augmented  by  subsequent 
dissertations,  published  upon  its  properties,  and 
different  sets  of  experiments  were  instituted  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  not  actually  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  of  the  bladder.  The  results  most  in 
favour  of  its  solvent  power  were  those  of  Girardi, 
who  diminished  the  weight  and  consistency  of  uri- 
nary calculi,  by  digesting  them  in  a  preparation 
of  this  plant.     It  appears  however  that  the  prep- 
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arotlon,  which  he  emploTcd,  was  an  acid  liquor, 
obtained  by  a  desU*u(^tivc  distiUation  of  Uic  leavcti, 
and  probably  not  superior  to  other  weak  ucid;*  in 
its  solvent  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Murray  found  what  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, that  these  calculi  were  nut  materiidly  alTccted 
by  long  digestion  in  a  decoction  of  this  plant  at 
Tarious  temperatures. 

The  attention  of  many  medical  writers  has 
been  called  to  the  properties  of  tliis  medicine, 
snd  their  reports  as  to  its  success  are  extremely 
"u*ious.  Among  its  greatest  friends,  are  Do 
Haen,  Professor  Murray,  and  Dr.  Ferriar;  while 
of  those  wliose  opinion  is  mure  unfavourable,  are 
Sauvages,  Ilaller,  Donald,  Munro  and  FothergilL 
Df.  Cullcn  adopts  the  opinion  of  De  Heuchcr,  that 
t»*c  symptoms  of  calculus  gcneriilly  arc  i>uscepti< 
,  "le  of  relief  from  astringents,  and  believes  that  on 
tiiia  principle  the  Uva  ursi  is  capable  of  mitigat- 
***g  complaints  arising  from  that  source.* 

In  this  country  the  Uv.i  ursi  lias  acquired  the 
S^od  opinion  of  practitioners  of  medicine  in  re- 

*  In  tho  prvface  tn  the  third  volume  or  Medical  Observations  and 
■nquirioi  puhlt*hed  at  London,  it  is  staled  in  verr  general  tenni,  that 
the  Vn  ursi  had  been  prescribed  untuceesffallif  \iy  manj'  of  tlie  mein> 
ben  of  the  Society  of  Physicians  in  London.  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his 
MeilJcat  BittAnj,  has  unfortunately  misquoted  this  jiassi^,  by  road- 
ia-xaocCMufnlly"  instead  of"  nnsoccessfull*." 
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peated  iostanees.  Professor  Wistar  of  Phila* 
delphiE)  as  eited  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  in  several 
eases  fonod  symptoms  like  those  of  urinary  ealco- 
lus  completely  remoyed  by  this  medicine.  Bot 
these  could  not  probably  have  been  cases  of  real 
calculus.  The  late  Professor  Barton  found  the 
plant  of  much  service  in  his  own  case  of  nephrit- 
ic  paroxysms,  alternating  with  gout  in  the  feet. 

From  the  various  testimonies  which  have  beea 
given  respecting  the  properties  of  this  article,  w^ 
are  not  warranted  in  believing  it  to  possess  any 
real  lithontriptic  power.  At  the  same  time  it  on-i 
doubtedly  proves  a  palliative  for  calculous  symp« 
torn*  in  many  cases. 

I  have  repeatedly  watched  its  effects  in  parox« 
ysms  of  nephritis,  brought  on  by  gravelly  concre- 
tions, and  am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe  in 
its  tendency  to  allay  sensibility  in  these  cases^ 
and  to  hasten  the  relief  of  the  symptoms.  It 
ought  generally  to  be  preceded  by  evacuations, 
and  may  be  advantageously  accompanied  with 
opium.— In  cases  of  dysury  arising  from  a  vari« 
ety  of  causes,  I  have  given  the  decoction  of  this 
plant  with  very  satisfactory  success  in  repeated 
instances. 

Tlie  other  diseases  in  which  this  plant  has  beea 
recommended  are,  catarrhus  vesicae,  leucorrhsea 
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9XiA  gonorrhsea.  All  these  complaints  it  has  doubt- 
less cured,  but  is  at  the  same  time  inferior  to 
other  medicines  in  use  for  the  same  purposes. 

Some  years  ago  the  Uva  ursi  was  recommend- 
ed as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption  by  Dr. 
Bourne  of  Oxford  in  England,  and  by  other  wri- 
ters in  the  periodical  works.  It  was  stated  to 
have  a  yery  sensible  effect  in  diminishing  hectic 
feyer,  and  abating  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  de- 
peude9t  on  it.  We  do  not  find  however  that  sub- 
sequent experience  has  justified  the  expectations 
formed  of  it  in  this  disease^ 

In  Dr.  Mitchell's  experiments  on  the  pulse 
with  this  medicine,  it  appears  that  the  pulsations 
were  sometimes,  not  always,  slightly  increased  af- 
ter taking  it,  but  that  in  every  case  they  soon 
sunk  below  the  natural  standard,  and  remained  so 
for  some  time. 

Of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  of  Uva  ursi,  fi*ora 
one  to  two  scruples  may  be  given  to  most  patients. 
Dr.  Ferriar's  dose  in  nephritis  was  from  five 
to  ten  gi*ains,  but  a  larger  quantity  is  more  effec- 
tual, and  is  readily  borne  by  the  stomach.  The 
decoction  may  be  made  from  half  an  ounce 
of  the  leaves  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
water.     From  a  wine  glass  to  a  gill  of  this  may 

be  taken  every  hour. 

10 
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Fig.  1.  Aiutut  Uva  urri,  the  Anerietm  voridy. 

Fig.  e.  "Hie  mt^T^^  eoroBa  opened,  sAnruif  the  tHWfffiM  «f 
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SAKGVINABIA  CANADENSIS^ 


Mtoiroot, 


tstntGiSm  Miliest  risiten  of  spring  the  bote- 
:  win  find  in  almoBt  any  put  of  the  United 
ites  the  Sangidiuana  Canadenns.  Its  fine  white 
flowers  proceeding  firom  the  bosom  of  a  young, 
teODToluted  leaf,  become  nsible  in  the  woods,  in 
Carolina,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  in  Xew  En» 
gland,  toward  the  end  of  ApriL  Its  most  com* 
men  name  is  Blood  root.  It  has  also  the  appella 
tun  of  Puecoon,  Tumeric,  Bed  root^  ^c.  It  is  the 
only  species  we  at  present  possess  of  the  genus 
Sanguinaria,  distinguished  by  a  two  leaved  calyce 
eight  pelalSf  and  an  oblong  capsule^  with  one  cell 
and  many  seeiis.— Class  Polyandria,  order  Mono- 
gynia.  Natural  order  Bhoeaieatj  L,  PapaveracetFt 
Joss. 
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The  flower  and  leaf  proceed  from  the  end 
a  horizontal,  fleshy,  ahrupt  root,  fed  by  numeroDs; 
radicles.  This  root  makes  offsets  from  its  sideS} 
■which  separate  as  the  old  root  decays,  acquiring 
Ity  this  separation  the  abrupt  or  premorse  form. 

Externally  the  colour  of  the  root  is  a  brownish 
red.  Internally  it  is  pale,  and  ^hen  divided  emits 
a  bright  orange  coloured  juice  from  numerous, 
points  of  its  surface.  The  hud  or  hybernaculum, 
which  terminates  the  root,  is  composed  of  succes- 
sive scales  or  sheaths,  the  last  of  m  hirh  acquires  % 
considerable  size,  as  the  plant  springs  up.  Bj 
dissecting  this  hybernaculum  in  the  summer  or 
mitumn,  we  may  discover  the  embryo  leaf  and 
flower  of  the  succeeding  spring,  and  with  a  com- 
mon  magnifier,  even  the  stamens  may  be  counted* 

The  Sanguinaria  is  smooth  throughout.  Th« 
leaves  grow  on  long  channelled  petioles.  'U'heK 
spread  out,  they  are  rcniform  or  heart  shnpc'd, 
with  large  roundish  lobes  separated  by  obtuse  si- 
nuses. The  under  side  is  strongly  reticulated 
with  veins ;  it  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  at  length 
becomes  glaucous.  The  scape  is  round,  rises  in 
front  of  the  petiole,  and  is  infolded  by  the  youof.; 
leuf.  The  calyx  consists  of  two  concave,  ovatei 
obtuse  leaves,  which  are  perfect  in  the  bud,  but 
full  olT  Mhen  the  corolla  expands.     Petals  eigli^ 
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spreadiag,  concave,  obtuse,  the  alternate  or  ex- 
ternal ones  longer,  so  that  the  flower  has  a 
square  appearance.  This  is  its  natural  charac- 
ter, although  cultivation  sometimes  increases  the 
number  of  petals.  Stamens  numerous,  with  ob- 
long yellow  anthers.  Germ  oblong,  compressed, 
style  none,  stigma  thick,  somewhat  two  lobed. 
Capsnle  oblong,  acute  at  both  extremities,  two 
valved.  Seeds  numerous,  roundisb,  compressed, 
dark  shining  red,  half  surrounded  with  a  peculiar 
white  vermiform  appendage,  which  projects  at  the 
lower  end. 

After  tbc  flower  has  fallen,  the  leaves  continue 
to  grow,  and  by  midsummer  have  acquired  so  lai^ 
a  size  as  to  appear  like  a  different  plant. 

Tbe  root  of  this  vegetable  is  the  only  part 
which  1  have  submitted  to  chemical  examination. 
The  experiments  made  on  this  substance,  gave 
evidence  of  tbe  following  constituent  principles. 

<.  A  peculiar  resin.  Alcoliol  comes  olTfrom 
the  root  strongly  impregnated  with  its  colour  and 
taste.  Tliis  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  tbe 
addition  of  water.  "When  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  leaves  a  residuum  partiaily,but  not  wholly  soluble 
in  water.  When  successive  quantities  of  water 
have  been  agitated  with  the  powdered  root  until 
the  inTusion  cornea  oS  colourless,  alcohol  acquires 
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a  colour  from  the  remainder,  ^ther  reeeires 
from  the  root  a  yellowish  colour,  and  when  eva- 
porated, leaves  the  resin  nearly  pure.  In  this 
state  it  is  moderately  adhesive,  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  bitter  and  acrid,  diffusible,  but  not  soluble 
in  water.  The  resin  may  also  be  precipitated  in 
small  quantities  from  alcohol  by  water. 

S.  A  bitter  principle.  Both  water  and  alcohol 
acquire  a  strong  bitter  taste  when  digested  on  the 
root.  From  both  these  solutions  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  the  acetite  of  lead.  Muriate  of  tin  gradually 
renders  the  solution  turbid,  but  without  a  precipi- 
tate. Oxymuriatlc  acid  renders  the  alcoholic  so- 
lution turbid,  but  produces  no  change  in  the  wa- 
tery solution  for  some  time.  At  length  a  precip- 
itate forms  and  slowly  subsides ;  but  produces  no 
change  in  the  watery  solution.  No  precipitate  was 
formed  from  the  cold  aqueous  infusion  in  an  hour 
by  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  by  lime  water,  ni- 
trate of  mercury,  muriate  of  barytes,  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron,  gelatine  or  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  potash.  After  standing  twenty  four 
hours,  a  very  slight  precipitate  was  discovered 
from  the  lime  water  and  nitrate  of  mercury  only. 

8.  An  acrid  principle.     The  acrimony  resides 
in  part  in  the  resin,  but  is  also  communicated  to 
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rater.    It  is  dimlnislied  by  lieat,  yet  it  does  not 
come  over  with  water  in  distiUatiou. 

4.  Fcecula.  Tlie  infusion  of  the  root  in  cold 
vater  is  limpid.  The  hot  infusion  ia  viscid  and 
glatinona  and  stiffens  linen.  From  this  solution 
the  ffecula  is  precipitated  in  a  white  powder  by  al- 
cohoL  Nitric  acid  dissolves  this  precipitate,  which 
may  be  again  tlirown  down  by  alcohoL 

5.  A  fibrous  or  woody  portion. 

The  beautiful  colour  of  the  root  seems  to  re- 
side more  in  the  resin  than  in  any  other  princi- 
ple, since  the  alcoholic  solution  has  always  more 
than  twice  as  much  colour  as  the  aqueous.  Pa- 
pers dipt  in  tbcse  solutions  receive  a  bright  salmoa 
colour  from  tlie  tincture,  but  a  very  faint  one  from 
the  aqueous  infusion.  This  circumstance  furnish- 
csan  impedimentto  theusc  of  this  article  in  dyeing. 

Tlte  medical  properties  of  the  SunguinuriA  are 
those  of  an  acrid  narcotic.  AVhcn  taken  io  a  lai^ 
dose  it  irritates  tiie  fauces,  leaving  an  impression 
in  the  throat  for  considerable  time  atler  it  is  swal- 
lowed. It  occasions  heartburn,  nausea,  faintness, 
aod  frequently  vertigo  and  diminiiihcd  visioa. 
At  length  it  vomits,  but  iu  this  operation  it  is  less 
certain  thau  other  emetics  in  common  use.  The 
above  effects  are  produced  by  a  dose  of  from  eight 
to  twenty  grains  of  the  ii-esh  powdered  root. 
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"When  given  in  smaller  doses,  such  as  prodace 
nausea  without  vomiting,  and  repeated  at  Ire* 
quent  intervals,  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  op* 
eration  of  Digitalis.  This  however  is  a  seconda- 
ry effect,  since  in  its  primary  operation  it  seems 
to  accelerate  the  circulation.  Exhibited  in  this 
manner,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  several 
diseases. 

In  still  smaller  doses,  or  such  as  do  not  excite 
nausea,  it  has  acquired  some  i*eputation  as  a  tonic 
stimulant. 

Professor  Smith  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
in  a  paper  on  this  plant,  published  in  the  Londoii 
Medical  Transactions,  vol.  L  states  that  he  found 
the  powder  to  operate  violently  as  an  emetic,  pro* 
ducing  great  prostration  of  strength,  during  its 
operation,  which  continued  for  some  time.  He  had 
not  known  it  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  Snuffed  up  the 
nostrils,  it  proved  sternutatory,  and  left  a  sensa* 
tion  of  heat  for  some  time.  Applied  to  fungous 
flesh  it  proved  escharotic,  and  several  polypi  of  the 
soft  kind  were  cured  by  it  in  his  hands.  He  found 
it  of  great  use  in  the  incipient  stages  of  pulmona- 
ry consumption,  given  in  as  large  doses  as  the 
stomach  would  bear,  and  repeated.  In  cases  of 
great  irritation  it  was  combined  with  opium.  Some 
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otber  complaints  were  benefitted  by  it,  such  as 
acute  rheumatism  and  jaundice. 

Professor  Ives  of  New  Haven*  considers  tbe 
Slood  root  as  a  remedy  of  importance  in  many  dis- 
eases, particularly  of  the  Inngs  and  liver.  He  ob- 
serves, that  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  "  in  plethoric 
constitutions,  wben  respiration  is  very  difficult, 
the  checks  and  hands  become  livid,  the  pulse  full 
soft,  vibrating  and  easily  compressed, — the  Blood 
root  has  done  more  to  obviate  the  symptoms  and 
remove  the  disease,"  than  any  remedy  which  he 
lias  used.  In  such  cases,  he  observes,  "  the  dose 
must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  and  often  repeated,  until  it  excites  vomit- 
jj)g,  or  relieves  tbe  symptoms."  lie  infuses  from 
«&  scrapie  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root 
in  halfagillof  hot  water,  and  gives  one  or  two  tea- 
«poonfuls  every  half  hour,  in  urgent  cases,  until 
%he  efl'ect  is  produced.  This  treatment  has  often 
x-emoved  tbe  symptoms  in  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Ires  thinks  highly  of  its  use  in  influenzaf 
S.n  phthisis,  and  particularly  in  hooping  cough. 
Kle  also  states,  that  given  in  large  doses,  sufficient 
■*o  produce  full  vomiting,  it  often  removes  the 
^roiip,  if  administered  in  the  first  stages.  It  has 
^een  given,  he  remarks,  "for  many  years  in  tlie 

•  Letter  dtted  Novembers,  1816. 
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country,  tome  physicians  vdyiog  wliiilly«on  l3b» 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  eronp.'' 

Dr.  Macbride,  of  Chaiiestoo,  8.  C  who.  has 
contribated  many  judicious  remarks  oathe  taedi- 
ciiial  properties  of  plants,  to  Mr.  EUiott^s  excel-i» 
lent  Botany  of  the  Southern  States ;  infonos  me,^ 
that  he  has  found  the  Blood  root  useful  in  Hy« 
drothorax,  given  in  doses  of  sixty  drops,  ter  de  iU^ 
and  increased  until  nausea  followed  each  dose* 
In  a  week  or  two  the  good  effect  was  evident,  the 
pulse  being  rendered  slow  and  regular,  and  the 
respiration  much  improved.  In  the  same  letter 
he  observes,  ^^  In  torpor  of  the  liver,  attended  with 
colic  and  yellowness  of  the  skin,  a  disease  com* 
mon  in  this  climate,  I  use  the  Puccoon  ¥dth  evi- 
dent advantage.  We  use  it  also  in  jaundice,  but 
in  this  disease  I  do  not  trust  exclusively  to  iL  I 
prefer  the  pill  or  powder  (dose  from  twa  to  five 
grains)  and  vinous  infusion,  to  the  spirituous  tinc- 
ture.'' 

The  tincture  of  Sanguinaria  may  be  made  by 
digesting  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  root  in  eight 
ounces  of  diluted  alcohol.  This  preparation  pos- 
sesses all  the  bitterness,  but  less  of  the  nauseatr 
ing  quality,  than  the  infusion.  In  the  dose  of  a 
small  teaspoonful,  it  is  used  by  many  practitioners 

•  Letter  dated  December,  1816. 
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as    s  stimnlating  tonic,  capable  of  increasing  the 
appetite  and  promoting  digestion. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Sangaiitaria  Canadeiuis,  Lnr.  «p«  pL — Curtis,  Botan.  Mag^ 
i.  1€2,^ — AiTON,  Hart.  Kerw.  ii.  222. — Waiter,  Carol.  153.^ — 
Mkchaux,  Flora  1,  309. — Pursh,  ii.  366. — Sanguinaria  minor, 
Diia.Eirirs,  ELih.  /.  326  and  S.  major,  /.  325  in  U  252. — Cheli- 
donium  maximum  acaulon  Canadense  Raius,  HUU  1887. — Ran- 
unculus Virg.  albus.  Parkittsoit,  TA.  326. — Ciielidonium  ma* 
jus  Canad.  acaulon  Corhutus,  Canad.  212. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

ScHffiPF,  85. — Smith,  IVaiM.  I/md.  Mtd.  Society 9  i«  179. — 
Ba:^^.  cm.  28. — CiTTLER^  Mtm.  mimer.  Acad,  u  455. — ^Thacher, 
IKsp*  331. 
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Common  CraneshilL 


PLATE  niL 

In  common  language  the  term  Geranium  in- 
cludes all  that  extensiye  tribe  of  plants  comprised 
by  die  old  genus  of  that  name,  and  principaUjf 
characterised  by  their  beaked  fruit  and  five  seedft 
which  are  scattered  by  means  of  awns.     L'Bbri* 
tier  has  divided  this  family  into  three  distinct  geiH 
era,  under  different  orders  in  the  artificial  claM 
Monadelphia.    These  are  Erodium^  having  five  ste- 
mens,  five  nectariferous  scales  and  glands,  and  the 
awns  of  the  fruit  twisted  and  bearded.     Pelarganim 
iim,  which  includes  most  of  the  Cape  species  so 
commonly  cultivated  among  us,  having  about  seven 
stamens,  an  irregular  corolla,  and  a  nectareous  tube 
running  down  the  peduncle.     Lastly,  Geramum 
having  ten  stamens,  a  regular  corolla,  five  nee- 
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tariferons  glands  at  the  base  of  the  longer  fila- 
ments, the  awns  of  the  fruit  neither  bearded  nor 
twittted.  To  this  division  belongs  the  jilant  under 
consideration,  wtiich  has  the  following  specific 
character.  Erect,  hairy  backward:  stem  forked; 
leaves  opposite,  three  or  Jive  parted,  cut ;  pedimeUt 
mostly  twojlmcered  ;  petals,  obovate,  entire. 

Jussieu  has  formed  a  natural  order  by  the 
name  of  Gerania,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Gruinales  of  Linnseus. 

Although  we  have  few  species  of  Geranium 
in  the  United  States,  yet  the  present  species,  by  its 
extensive  diffusion,  is  a  suflicient  representative 
of  the  race.  It  is  very  common  in  low  grounds, 
about  Boston  and  Phihidelphia,  in  the  CuroHnas, 
and  in  the  western  country  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

The  root  of  Geranium  maculatum  is  perennial, 
horizontal,  thick,  rough  and  knobby.  lu  most 
plants  it  sends  up  a  stem  and  several  root  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  spreading,  hairy,  divided  in  a  pal- 
mate manner  into  three,  five,  or  seven  lobes,  which 
are  variously  cut  and  toothed  at  their  extremi- 
ties ;  those  of  the  root  are  on  long  petioles,  those 
at  the  middle  of  the  stem  opposite  and  pctioled, 
tliose  at  the  top  opposite  and  nearly  sessile.  The 
stem  is  erect,  round,  hispid  with  reversed  haii'Si 
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dicbotomous,  with  a  flower  stalk  in  the  fork.  8t^ 
pules  and  bractes  linear,  dilated  at  base.  Pedun- 
cles round,  iiairy,  swelling  at  base,  generally  tw» 
flowered.  Calyx  of  five  oblong,  ribbed,  niucroo- 
ated  leaves,  with  the  parts,  which  are  outermost 
in  the  bud,  hairy.  Petals  five,  obovate,  not  emargi- 
natCj  of  a  light  purple  colour,  which  is  deeper 
when  the  plant  grows  in  the  shade,  marked  witU 
green  at  the  base.  Stamens  ten,  erect  or  cur>ing 
outward,  the  alternate  ones  a  little  lunger,  with 
nectariferous  glands  at  the  base  ;  filaments  dilat- 
ed and  united  together  at  base  ;  anthers  ohlong, 
deciduous,  so  that  the  number  frequently  appears 
less  than  ten.  Germ  ovate ;  st^Ie  straight,  as 
long  as  the  stamens  ;  stigmas  five,  at  first  erect, 
afterwards  recurved.  Capsule  five  seeded,  sur- 
mounted by  a  long  straight  beak,  from  the  sides  of 
whicli  when  ripe  are  separated  five  thin,  fiat  awns, 
whicli  curl  up,  having  cast  off  the  seed  contained 
in  the  cell  at  the  base  of  each. 

The  root  of  the  Geranium,  which  is  the  part  to 
be  used  in  medicine,  is  internally  of  a  green  col- 
our, and  when  dry  is  exceedingly  brittle  and  easi- 
ly reduced  to  powder.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful astringents  wc  possess,  and  from  its  decided 
properties,  as  well  as  the  case  of  procuring  it,  it 
juay  well  supersede  in  medicine  maiiy  fureigo 
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tides  of  its  class  which  are  cpnsamed  among  us. 
The  e](periment8|  which  I  h^^o  made  upon  this 
root,  haTCf  b^ciii  piincipallj  directed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  its  fistringent  qualities. 

A  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  was  steeped  in 
two  oanc^s  of  cold  water  and  the  infusion  filtrat- 
ed. Suecessiye  portions  of  water  were  add- 
ed until  the  liquid  came  off  colourless  and  taste- 
less. The  collected  infhsion  had  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  and  a  styptic,  austere  taste.  It  did  not 
redden  vegetable  blues. 

To  half  this  infusion  was  added  a  drachm  of 
gelatin  in  solution.  The  liquor  instantly  became 
of  a  milky  whiteness,  and  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate  was  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  was  dri* 
ed  and  assumed  a  semi-transparent,  horny  ap* 
pearance.    Its  weight  was  eleven  grains. 

A  drachm  of  kino  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner was  rendered  turbid,  but  gave  a  very  scanty 
precipitate  with  the  gelatin. 

To  portions  of  the  same  infusions  was  added  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  tin.  In  both  of  them  a 
greenish  precipitate  was  formed,  but  that  of  the 
Geranium  was  much  the  most  immediate  and 
abundant. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  struck  a  dark  purple  col- 
our with  the  infusion  of  Geranium.     The  com- 
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poand  remained  priacipally  saspended  at  the  end 
of  twenty  four  hours,  and  when  nsed  in  writii^ 
had  the  appearance  of  common  ink,  but  in  a  few 
days  changed  to  a  dull  brown  eolonr*  A  pm^ 
tion  of  the  fresh  infusion  was  distilled,  bnt  the  li- 
quid which  came  OTer  was  not  altered  in  colour 
bj  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  abore  experiments  indicate  the  presence 
of  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  the  former  in  large  qnan- 
tities,  in  the  root  of  the  Geranium.  The  propor- 
tion of  tannin  seems  considerably  to  exceed  that 
in  the  kino  of  the  shops.  The  gallic  acid  is  in- 
dicated by  the  dark  precipitate  remaining  in  so- 
lution. This  is  Berthollet^s  criterion.  It  differs 
however  from  the  acid  of  oak  galls  in  not  reddening 
vegetable  blues,  and  not  passing  over  in  distillation* 

Alcohol  and  proof  spirit  readily  dissolve  the 
active  constituents  of  the  Geranium.  The  tinc- 
ture has  a  great  sensible  astringency,  and  is  a 
convenient  mode  of  keeping  the  article  for  use. 

The  Geranium  has  been  repeatedly  employed 
in  medicine  by  various  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  found  it  useful  in  a  number  of  cases, 
where  astringents  were  capable  of  rendering  ser- 
vice. It  is  particularly  suited  to  the  treatment  of 
such  discharges  as  continue  from  debility  after 
the  removal  of  their  exciting  causes.     The  tine- 
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tore  forms  an  excellent  local  application  in  sore 
throats  and  nlcerations  of  the  month. 

Its  internal  use  has  been  recommended  in  dys- 
entery  and  cholera  infantum,  but  astringents  are 
not  always  admissible  in  these  complaints,  at  least 
in  their  early  tti^s,  during  the  existence  of  much 
active  inflammation,  or  during  the  presence  of  any 
substance  requiring  to  be  re  moved. 

The  Geranium  inay  be  used  in  powder  in  ex- 
tract, or  in  tincture.  Its  doses  are  similar  to 
those  of  kino  and  catechu,  a  di*achm  or  two  of 
the  tincture,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  pow- 
der, and  a  quantity  somewhat  less  of  the  extract. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Geraniam  maculatum,  Bp.jl.  WuxDEXoWy  iii.  705. — Grono- 
vius,  Virg.  101. — Waiter,  Carol.  175. — Michaux,  ii.  3S.— . 
PuKBHy  ii.448. — G.  caule  erecto,  herbaceo,  foUis  oppositis,  quin- 
que  partitis,  incisis  &c.  Catakiixes,  diss.  t.  86,/.  2. — G.  batra- 
chioides,  Americanum,  maculatum^  floribus  obsolete  cceruleis* 
IilLL.mth.  158.  t.  131,/.  159. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

ScHCEPF,  107. — ^Bart.  cm.  7. — Cutler,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad. 
L  469. — ^Thacher,  i>utp.  224. 

PLATE  Vm. 

Fig.  1.  Geramam  maculaUim. 
Fig.  2.  The  fruit. 
Fig.  3.  The  root. 
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Fever  root. 


PLATS  II. 

X  HIS  is  rather  a  solitary  plant,  and  thougb  ' 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
rarely,  I  believe,  occurs  in  lai^c  quantities.    About 
Boston  it  is  found  in  several  places  at  the  borders 
of  woods  in  rich,  shady  situations.     Its  common 
names  are  Fever  root  and  Wild  ipecac*     Pursh   j 
observes,  that  it  is  rare,  and  generally  occurs  in  ^ 
limestone  soils.     With  us  it  flowers  in  June  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September. 

The  genus  Trioeteum  is  found  in  the  class 

*  The  quaint  appellation  of  Dr.  Tinker's  weed,  which  hu  been 
bestowed  on  this  plant,  is  thus  gravely  commented  on  b;  Poirct. 
<'  Ses  racines  et  celles  de  I'espece  pr^c^deote  possent  pour  6m£ti- 
ques  ;  le  docteur  Tinkar  est  le  premier  qui  les  a  mtses  en  usage,  et 
qui  a  fait  dnnner  £  cette  piante  par  plusieurs  habitaw  de  I'Amwiqne 
Kptentrionale  le  nom  d*  kerbe  trnvege  du  doeteur  Tbtkar.** 


^entandria  and  order  Manogynia.     Its  natural 

affinities  place  it  among  the  Aggreguttt  of  Lin« 

jasns  and  the  Caprifolia  of  Jussieiu     It  is  charac- 

1:erized  by  a  monopetalous^  JivtAoheA^  %meqwd  €(h 

ToUa ;   a  calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla ;   and  a  fter- 

ry  with  three  cells  and  three  seede.     The  species 

perfoliatum    differs  from  the  rest  in  having  its 

leaves  connate^  and  its  flowers  sessile  and  whorled. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial  and  subdi- 

Tided  into  numerons  horizontal  branches.     The 

stem  is  erect,  hairy,  fistulous,  round,  from  one  to 

tbar  feet  high.     The   leaves   are   opposite,   the 

pairs  crossing  each  other,  connate,  ovate,  acumi- 

'^ate,  entire,  rather  flat,  abruptly  contracted  at 

oase  into    a  sort  of  neck,   resembling  a  winged 

petiole.     This  portion  varies  in  width,  as  Michaux 

«as  expressed  il,  "foliis  latins,  angustiusve  con 

^atis."    In  general  it  is  narrow  when  the  plant  is 

^^  flower,  as  represented  in  the  figure;  and  wider 

^lieu  it  is  in  fruit.    The  fiowers  arc  axillary,  sessile, 

"V^^  or  six  in  a  whorl,  the  upper  ones  gciierally 

^^   a  single  pair.     Each  axil  is  furnished  witli  two 

^^  three  linear  bractes.     The  calyx   consists  of 

^^^  segments  which  are  spreading,  oblong-linear 

^^l^ured,   unequal,   persistent.      Corolla  tubular, 

cii  living,  of  a  dull  brownish  purple,  covered  with 

^^nute  hairs,  its  base  gibbous,  its  border  open  and 
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divided  inlx)  five  rounded,  unequal  lobes.  Stamens 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  eoroUa^  hairj,  with 
oblong  anthers.  Germ  inferior,  roundish ;  stylo 
longer  than  the  corolla;  stigma  peltate.  Tha 
fruit  is  an  oval  berry  of  a  deep  orange  yellow,* 
hairy,  somewhat  three  sided,  crowned  with  tho 
ealyx,  contauiing  three  cells  and  three  hard,  bony, 
fhrrowed  seeds,  from  which  the  n^me  of  the  genua 
is  taken. 

This  plant  was  made  the  subject  of  an  inters 
esting  communication  to  the  linnsean  society  of 
New  England,  by  Dr.  John  BandalL  The  exper« 
iments  made  by  him  on  its  medical  uses  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations  were  numerous,  and 
serve  to  throw  much  light  on  its  properties.  In 
trying  the  solvent  powers  of  water  and  alcohol,  he 
found  that  water  afforded  a  much  greater  qqanti* 
ty  of  extract  than  alcohol,  and  that  the  spirituous 
extract  was  pei*fectly  soluble  in  water,  whence  he 
infers  that  no  resin  in  a  pure  state  exists  in  the 
plant.  He  discovered  no  volatile  oil  by  distilla* 
tion,  nor  any  other  principle  of  activity  in  water 
distilled  from  the  plant.     He  concludes  also,  that 

*  Parsh  observes  that  the  flowers  and  berries  are  purple*  In  all 
the  specimens  I  have  examined,  which  have  not  been  few  in  number, 
the  fruit  was  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  If  Pursh  has  seen  a  plant 
with  purple  berries,  it  is  probably  a  different  species  from  the  true 
plant  of  Linneeus  and  Diilenius^  which  had  ^^fructus  luUsctnUs.^^ 
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DO  free  acid  exists  in  this  vegetable.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  submitted  to  examination,  tlie  leaves 
yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  soluble  matter, 
but  tbe  root  afforded  that  of  the  greatest  activity. 
By  decoction  and  evaporation  with  water  an  ounce 
of  the  dried  stiilks  afforded  one  drachm  of  ex- 
tract ;  an  ounce  of  the  dry  roots,  two  drachms 
and  two  scruples,  and  the  same  quantity  of  leaves 
Iiulf  an  ounce.  From  a  similar  treatment  of  equal 
portions  with  alcohol,  rather  more  than  half  tlie 
above  quantities  of  extract  were  obtained. 

The  sensible  qualities  of  the  root  were  found 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  herb.  Both 
of  them  possess  a  large  slrnre  of  bitterness,  but  the 
root  has  also  a  nauseous  taste  and  smell,  some- 
what approaching  to  those  of  ipecacuanha.  The 
medical  properties  of  the  Triusteum  are  those  of 
an  emetic  and  cathartic.  In  the  above  disserta- 
tion, about  thirty  cases  are  detailed,  in  which  dif- 
ferent preparations  and  quantities  of  tlie  article 
were  given  to  various  persons  witli  a  view  to  tlieir 
medicinal  effects.  The  general  inference  to  be 
made  from  them  is,  that  the  bark  of  the  root  acts 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  an  evacuant  upon  the 
^imentary  canal,  both  by  emesis  and  catharsis. 
When  given  alone,  either  in  powder  or  decoction, 
the  instances  of  its  failure  were  not  many,  and 
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when  combined  with  calomel,  its  operation  was  at- 
tended with  a  certainty,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
jalap.  The  aqneous  and  spiritnons  extract  of  the 
root  were  likewise  efficacious,  and  nearly  in  an 
equal  degree.  Preparations  made  from  different 
parts  of  the  herb  possessed  much  less  activity,  the 
decoction  of  the  leaves  operating  only  as  a  diapho- 
retic, and  that  of  the  stalk  producing  no  effect 

The  late  Professor  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  in 
his  Collections  toward  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  U- 
iiited  States,  speaks  of  this  plant  as  a  mild  and 
good  cathartic,  sometimes  operating  as  a  diuretic 
and  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic. 

My  own  experience  with  this  plant  has  not 
been  extensive,  yet  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  its 
medicinal  power.  Where  I  have  administered  it, 
it  has  generally  proved  cathartic,  a  larger  dose 
however  being  requisite  for  this  purpose,  than  of 
jalap  or  aloes.  It  has  sometimes  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
its  efficacy  is  much  impaired  by  age.  Those  who 
may  incline  to  employ  it,  will  do  well  to  renew 
tlieir  stock  annually,  and  to  keep  the  powder  in 
close  stopped  phials. 

A  dose  of  the  bark  of  the  root  in  powder  is 
twenty  or  twenty  five  grains,  and  of  the  extract, 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity. 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Triosteam  perfoIiatam»  Lin.  sp.  jL  Aiton,  EorL  EUnvp  i.  234. 
— PuRSH.  L  162. — ^Triosteam  majiis»  Michaux»  FU  i.  107. — ^T. 
floribus  verticillatiSf  sessQibusy  Obonov.  31.— Triosteosper- 
mum  ladore  folio^  flore  nitilo^  DnxsNius^  EUh.  t.  293.  /.  378. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 
ScHCEPF^  23.*— Bart.  CUZ.  29. 


PLATE  IX, 

fig.  1.  Triosteum  perfoliaium. 

Fig.  2.  Ji  Jlower  separated. 

Fig.  3.  The  corolla  opened,  shewing  the  stamens  and  style. 

Fig.  4.  The  calyx. 

Fig.  5.  The  fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

Fig:  6.  The  same  dissected  to  shew  the  three  seeds. 

Fig.  7.  A  seed. 


RHUS  VEENIX. 


Poison  Sumach  or  Dogwood, 


FLJTE  X. 

J.  HE  fine,  smooth  foliage  of  the  Rhus  reroLX 
render  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  native 
shrubs,  while  its  well  known  poisonous  qualides 
make  it  an  ohject  of  aversion,  and  deter  most  per- 
sons from  a  near  inspection  of  its  structure  and 
characteristics.  From  Canada  to  Carolina  it  is  a 
common  tenant  of  swamps  and  meadows,  usually 
attaining  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but 
sometimes  rising  into  a  tree  of  twice  that  tdtitudc. 
The  names  of  Foison  tree,  Poison  toood^  Poison 
ash,  l^c.  are  applied  to  it  in  different  parts  of  tho 
United  States.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  universal- 
\y  known  by  the  name  of  Dogicood.  This  appel- 
lation, being  applied  throughout  the  country  to 
Cornus  fiotida,  serves  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  dc* 
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oding  OQ  vulgar  or  proviacial  names  for  the 
^distinction  of  plants.     A  mistake  of  very  injuri- 
ous consequence  might  easily  arise  from  the  confu- 
sioQ  of  the  English  names  of  two  trees  so  dissimi- 
lar in  their  qualities. 

The  class  Pentandria  and  order  Trigynia ;  the 
^Xinncean  order  jDumosw  and  the  Jussieuean  Tere- 
J^intacea  include  the  genus  to  which  this  shrub 
l>elong8.  The  generic  character  consists  in  art 
-inferior,  jive-parted  calyx,  a  corolla  of  jive  petals, 
4ind  a  berry  with  one  seed.  The  Rhus  vernix  has 
its  leaves  annual,  pinnule,  glabrous  ;  its  leafeta  ob- 
long, entire,  acuminate;  its  panicle  lax,  and  its 
Jlowers  dicecious. 

The  trunk  of  the  poison  sumach  is  from  one 
to  five  inches  in  diameter,  hranching  at  top,  and 
covered  with  a  pale  greyish  bai-k.  The  wood  is 
ligbt  and  brittle,  and  contains  much  pith.  The 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  and  the  petioles  are  usu- 
ally of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  contributes  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  shrub.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, the  leafets  oblong  or  ovnl,  entire,  or  some- 
times slightly  sinuate,  acuminate,  smooth,  paler 
underneath,  nearly  sessile,  except  the  terminal 
one.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  very 
imall,  green,  in  loose  axillary  panicles.     AVhere 

Eixillary,  it  is  because  the  leal  uu- 
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der  them  has  been  detached.  The  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  grow  on  different  trees.  The 
panieles  of  barren  flowers  are  the  largest  and 
most  branched.  They  are  furnished  with  shorty 
oblong  bractes,  and  downy  pedicels.  The  ca* 
lyx  has  five  ovate  segments,  and  the  corolla  five, 
oblong,  sigmoid  petals.  The  stamens  are  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  project  through  their  in- 
terstices. The  rudiment  of  a  three-cleft  style 
is  found  in  the  centre.— In  the  fertile  flowers, 
the  panicles  of  which  are  much  smaller,  the 
calyx  and  petals  resemble  the  last,  while  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  an  oval  germ,  ending  in 
three  circular  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a  bunch 
of  dry  berries  or  rather  drupes  of  a  greenbh 
white,  sometimes  marked  with  slight  purple  veins, 
and  becoming  wrinkled  when  old.  They  are 
roundish,  a  little  broadest  at  the  upper  end,  and 
compressed ;  containing  one  white,  hard,  furrow- 
ed seed. 

A  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Bhus  vernix,  grows  in  Japan,  and  furnishes  the 
celebrated  black  varnish  of  that  country. 

A  controversy  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
Japanese  and  American  species,  was  carried  on  in 
the  forty  ninth  and  fiftieth  volumes  of  the  London 
Philosophical  transactions,  by  Mr.  Philip  Miller 
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knd  Mr.  John  EUis.  The  mass  of  evideacc  seems 
to  justify  the  belief,  that  notwithstandiog  the  re- 
moteness of  their  §itiiation,  thc_v  are  one  and  the 
lame  species.  The  description  of  tlie  oriental 
tree,  given  in  Kxmpfer^s  Amoenitatea  cxoticse, 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Americaa 
species.  [JV*ote  G.]  Like  our  native  Rhus,  the 
Japanese  tree  possesses  a  poisonous  influence, 
and  frequently  causes  a  severe  cutaneous  affeotiou 
ID  tliose  who  approach  or  gather  it.  It  only  re- 
mains to  shew,  that  a  varnish  may  he  ohtained 
from  the  American  Bhus  vernix,  to  furnish  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 

If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  bark  of  our 
Bbog  vemix  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  a  quantity 
of  thick  viscid  0uid  immediately  exudes,  and 
sometimes  with  such  rapidity  as  to  drop  off  be- 
fore it  can  he  collected.  This  juice  has  an 
opaqae,  whitish  appearance,  and  a  strong,  pene- 
trating, disagreeable  smell.  On  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  its  colour  soon  changes  to  a  deep 
''lack.  It  is  extremely  slow  in  drying,  and  per- 
manently retains  its  black  colour. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1814,  with  the  as- 
I'tance  of  Dr.  Pierson,  whose  case  is  aflenvards 
^^scribed ;  I  collected  several  ounces  of  this  juice 
"^m  a  thicket  of  trees  in  Brightoo.     Iking  col- 
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iected  in  ft  pliial^  it  retained  its  whitisli  celcfmv 
except  at  the  surface,  ^iiere  it  turned  blaek  firoM 
its  contact  with  the  air  in  the  upper  part.  Thii 
juice  was  kept  for  more  than  two  years  withovl 
atij  change  in  its  appearance*  In  cold  weather 
it  was  extremely  viscid,  and  flowed  with  difficulty; 
Different  portions  of  this  juice  were  ^ubmittod 
to  chemical  examination.  It  was  perfectly  insolii- 
ble  in  water,  although  upon  boiling  with  it,  it 
formed  a  thick  emulsion.  Alcohol  dissfdved  it 
sparingly,  and  the  solution  was  rendered  torUA 
by  water,  ^ther  combined  with  it  more  iai^ge* 
ly,  forming  a  thick,  opaque  compound.  Strong 
bulphuric  acid  combined  with  it,  producing  a 
black  solid  mass.  Alkalies  also  combined  wftH 
it,  and  a  strong  solution  of  pearl  ash  dissolved  a 
portion  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  had  an  affinity  for  metallic 
oxyds,  and  powdered  litharge,  upon  being  boiled 
with  it,  rendered  it  nearly  solid.  In  distillation 
at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  nothing  came  over 
except  a  slight  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  wa» 
ter.  When  the  heat  was  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  of  the  juice,  a  quantity  of  thin,  blackish,  vol- 
atile oil  came  over,  which  dried  up  on  being  ex« 
posed  to  the  air,  leaving  a  slight  coating  on  the 
surface  of  the  vessel  which  contained  it.    The 
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portioD  reTnaining  in  the  retort  was  much  inspis- 
sated, and  upon  cooling  became  nearly  solid. 

Being  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  this  juice, 
employed  as  a  varnish,  I  applied  a  coating  of  it 
with  a  brush  to  different  surfaces  of  wood,  glass, 
tinned  iron,  paper,  and  cloth.  These  were  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  light  during  the  whole  of 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  period  they  had  not  become  dry. 
Each  of  the  coatings  was  half  fluid  and  adhesive, 
and  had  collected  much  dust.  Upon  the  cloth 
and  paper  the  juice  had  spread  extensively,  giv- 
ing tliem  an  oily  appearance. 
I  Conclnding  from  this  experiment  that  the 
juice  could  not  be  usefully  employed  in  its  crude 
state,  I  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  drying  by 
the  addition  of  litharge.  The  compound,  which 
I  resulted  from  boiling  with  this  oxyd,  became  dry 
\  in  a  short  time,  but  was  not  distinguished  for  any 
remarkable  degree  of  lustre. 

The  third  and  last  experiment  proved  more 
BRtisfactory.  A  quantity  of  the  juice  was  boiled 
alone,  until  nearly  all  the  volatile  oil  had  escaped, 
\  end  the  remainder  was  reduced  almost  to  the 
'  Btate  of  a  resin.  In  this  state  it  was  applied  while 
^  Warm  to  several  substances,  which  after  cooling 
[  exhibited  the  most  brilliant,  glossy,  jet  black  sur- 


face.  The  coating  appeared  rery  durable  and 
firm,  and  was  not  affected  by  moisture.  It  was 
elastic  and  perfectly  opaque,  and  seemed  calca- 
lated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  both  paint  and 
varnish. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  juice  of  the 
JBhus  remix  seems,  from  the  fore^ing  experi- 
ments, to  be  most  analogous  to  that  of  the  bal- 
sams, consisting  chiefly  of  a  resin  and  an  essen- 
tiul  oiL  The  oil  dissipates  slowly  at  low  temper- 
atures,  approaching  in  this  and  some  other  res- 
pects to  the  character  of  a  fixed  oiL  The  resin, 
when  procured  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  is  black,  opaque,  and  solid,  rendered  very  ad- 
hesive, and  at  length  fluid  by  heat. 

A  very  distressing,  cutaneous  disease,  it  is 
well  known,  ensues  in  many  persons  from  the  con- 
tact, and  even  from  the  effluvium  of  this  ahmb. 
The  poisonous  influence  which  produces  this  af* 
fcction  is  common  to  several  other  trees  and 
plants,  such  as  the  Poison  vine  or  Poison  ivy, 
(Rhus  radicans^)  the  Cashew  nut,  (JnaeanUum 
occidentale,)  and  the  Manchineel,  (Hippomane 
maneiiieUa.)  Even  the  garden  Bue,  and  com- 
mon Oleander,  are  said  to  ufl'ect  some  persons  ia 
a  similar  manner.— The  Rhus  vemLx  is  tlie  most 
formidable  of  this  tribe  which  is  found  among  ua. 


*»nd  occasionally  produces  the  most  severe  efTects. 
It  h  however  extremely  various  in  its  action,  u[»- 
OD  persons  of  tlifierent  idosyncrasies.  Some  can- 
not come  within  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  shrub* 
without  suflTering  the  most  violent  consequences. 
Others  are  hut  slightly  uflected  hy  handling  it, 
and  some  can  even  rub,  chew,  and  swallow  tlie 
leaves  without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 

The  most  formidable  cases  in  persons  subject 
to  this  poison,  usually  commence  within  twenty 
four  hours  after  the  exposure.  The  intenal  is 
sometimes  longer,  but  more  frequently  shorter. 
The  symptoms  are  generally  ushered  in  by  a 
iense  of  itching  and  a  tumefaction  of  the  hands 
and  face.  The  swelling  graduiiUy  extends  over 
various  parts  of  the  body,  assuming  an  erysipela. 
tc»U9  appearance.  The  inflamed  parts  become 
more  elevated,  acquiring  a  livid  redness,  attended 
with  a  painful  burning  sensation.  Small  vesicles 
DOM-  appear  upon  the  surface,  which  extend  and 
ran  into  each  other.  They  contain  a  transparent 
fioid,  nhich  by  degrees  becomes  yellow,  and  at 
length  assumes  a  purulent  appearance.  A  dis- 
charge takes  place  from  these  vesicles  or  pustules, 
giving  rise  to  a  yellowish  incrustation,  which  af- 
tiTwards  becomes  brown.  In  tlic  mean  lime  an 
insupportablu  scusutioa  of  itcliing  and  burning  is 


felt    The  ii^filamed  parte  become   ezcesaiyeiy 
^twolleU)  so  that  not  uofrequently  the  ejes  ara 
closed)  aad  the  couateqance  assumes  a  shapelea» 
aad  cadaTcrous  appearance,  which  has  been  com* 
pared  to  that  ia  maligaant  small  pox.    The  dis^ 
ease  is  usually  at  its  height  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  day,  after  which  the  skin  and  incrustations 
begin  to  separate  from  the  diseased  parts,  aaA 
the  symptoms  gradually  subside*    It  is  not  com- 
mon for  any  scars  or  permanent  traces  of  the  dia? 
ease    to   remain.    Notwithstanding  the    Ti(4ent 
character  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  I  iieTcs 
J^new  an  authenticated  case  of  its  terminating  &- 
tally.    It  is  however  capable  of  occasioning  the 
most  distressing  symptoms.    Kalm,  in  his  trayeli 
in  North  America,  mentions  a  person  who,  by  the 
simple  exhalation  of  the  Bhus  yernix,  was  swdf 
len  to  such  a  degree,  that ''  he  was  stiff  as  a  log  ol 
wood,  and  could  only  be  turned  about  in  sheeta.'^ 
Dr.  Thacher  mentions  a  case,  in  which  the  head 
and  body  were  swollen  to  a  prodigious  degree,  ss 
as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  sight  for  some  time ;  and 
the  patient  recovered  at  the  end  of  several  weeki 
with  the  loss  of  his  hair  and  nails. 

Of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  na 
tice,  the  following  affords  a  fair  instance  of  th< 
operation  of  this  poison,  as  it  ordinarily  effect 
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Ko<;e  who  are  constitutionally  liable  to  it.  On  the 
[»7  til  of  October,  1814,  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  then  a 
student  of  medicine,  accompanied  me  to  Brighton 
for  tlie  purpose  of  collecting  the  juice  of  the  Rhus 
vernix,  growing  at  that  place.  He  had  always 
supposed  himself  constitutionally  exempt  from 
liability  to  the  poison.  The  day  proved  warm, 
and  the  ciHuvium  from  the  incisions  we  had  made 
in  the  trees  was  very  powerful.  We  were  engag- 
ed in  the  collection  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  dur- 
'"?  which  lie  was  less  exposed  than  myself,  be- 
iiig-  absent  a  part  of  the  time.  His  own  account 
of  t:lie  symptoms  which  followed  this  exposure  is 
as  txillows  : 

*'  I  felt  no  unpleasant  effects  for  six  or  seven 
|lu>ui>s  ailer  returning  to  Boston.     About  8  o'clock 
Iff.  3%I.  I  perceived  the  backs  of  my  hands   were 
>Hen  and  puffy,  but  without  pain  or  itching ; 
I  my    forehead  and  upper  lip  were  soon  in  the  same 
lRtft>tc     On  the  morning  of  the  iSSth  the  tumcfac- 
■fioo  had  increased,  and  I  discovered  various  other 
\iarts  of  my  body  to  be  infected.     The  hacks  of  my 
hands  and  wrists,  which  were  the  most  advanced, 
began  to  show  small  watci^^  vesicles.     No  appli- 
cations were  made  till  the  noun  of  this  day.     I 
llien  applied  clotiis  dipped  in  lead  ivatcr  to  one 
Jiand  and  wrist,  and  in  a  spii'ituous  solution  ofthe 
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the  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  to  the  other. 
From  this  and  suhsequent  trials,  I  am  induced 
to  prefer  the  lead.  The  parts  hegan  to  itch-« 
the  tumefaction  increased — vesication  hegan  M[ 
take  phxce  on  the  swollen  surface — small  pustulea 
formed  and  ran  into  each  other,  and  at  last  somv 
were  formed  as  large  as  nutmegs.  On  the  SQth, 
my  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  in  consequence  of 
the  swelling  of  my  forehead,  eyebrows  and  cheeks. 
The  contents  of  the  vesicles  were  perfectly  lim- 
pid— inoculation  from  them  to  other  parts  had 
no  eScct — neither  in  this  nor  any  subsequent 
stage.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  inflam- 
mation appeared  at  its  height.  The  burning  sen- 
sation and  itching  were  intolerable.  I  could  scarce- 
ly discern  any  object.  On  the  31st,  the  pustules 
began  to  appear  a  little  milky — and  before  night 
the  inflammation  was  evidently  on  the  decline. 
I  this  day'applied  an  ointment,  composed  of  Ung. 
Stramonit,  1  oz.^-Subm.  Hyd.  c.  Ammonia  (wliil 
precipitate)  1  dr.  mixed — with  a  very  pleasi 
effect.  It  was  now  soothing,  although  before 
had  seemed  to  irritate,  and  produced  pain  wh 
applied.  November  ist,  a  very  free  desquama- 
tion hegan,  first  on  my  forehead,  hands  and  wTisti, 
And  in  just  a  fortnight  I  was  enabled  to  leave 
chamber,  blessed  with  a  new  cuticle  from  the  ri 
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of  the  hair  on  my  forehend  to  my  breast,  from  the 
midille  of  my  forearm  to  tlie  tips  of  my  fingera, 
and  on  the  whole  inside  of  my  thighs.     The  con- 
stitutional eftecta  of  this  thorough  vesication  were 
but  slight.     During  the  first  five  days,  my  pulses 
Here  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  strokes  in  the 
nninute.     The  time  of  duration  of  the   inflamma- 
"*ory  symptoms  in  this  case   accords  pretty  well 
"Tfith   the  acconnt  of  Prof.  Barton,  who  states,  I 
^ink,  the  height  of  it  to  be  on  the  fifth  day.     It 
:ms  worth  obscning,  that  the  operation  of  the  poi- 
^on  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  effect  in  reliev- 
Sn^  me  from  dispeptlc  symptoms,  with  which  I 
Xiad  been  previously  troubled,  and  also  benefitted 
^  chronic  inflammation  of  my  eyes.    I  am  still 
iubject  to  an  eruption  of  watery  pustules  between 
ly  fingers,  which  dry  up,  and  the  cuticle  peels 
»    Letter  datedJ  lily,  IS  iS. 
Many  constitutions  are  but  slightly,  or  not  at 
^dl,   nffected  by  the  poison  of  the  Rhus  vcrnix. 
"This  I  find  to  be  my  own  case.     After  the  same 
exposure,  which  occasioned  the  case  just  detailed, 
1  experienced  no  ill  consequence,  except  a  slight 

^ Vesicular  eruption  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
about  the  eyes,  which  disappeared  in  a  short  time, 
without  farther  inconvenience.  The  same  slight 
afieetion  1  have  felt  upon  several  sabser^ueut  ex- 
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posures,  particularly  when  making,  from  a  recent 
specimen,  the  drawing  which  accompanies  this 
account. 

I  apprehend  that  a  majority  of  persons  are  not 
liable  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  poisonous  su- 
macs. Among  persons  residing  in  the  country, 
exposures  must  occur  yery  frequently  from  t^e 
abundance  of  these  shrubs,  especially  of  the  Rhus 
radicans,  by  roadsides  and  elsewhere.  Yery  few 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  number  exposed, 
have  personal  experience  of  their  deleterious  ef- 
fects. In  those  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  a  con- 
stitutional liability  to  the  poison  exists,  the  disease 
frequently  returns  several  times  during  life,  not* 
withstanding  the  utmost  precaution  in  avoiding 
its  causes.  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  coun- 
try informed  me,  that  he  had  been  seven  times 
poisoned  to  the  most  violent  degree.  In  such 
constitutions  a  slight  exposure  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  disease.  I  have  known  individuals  bad- 
ly poisoned  in  winter  from  the  wood  of  the  Rhus 
vernix,  accidentally  burnt  on  the  fire.  Others 
have  made  the  same  observation. 

Some  farther  remarks  on  the  poison  of  these 
shrubs,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease  oc- 
casioned by  them,  ^ill  be  made  in  a  future  part 
of  this  work,  under  the  head  of  Rhus  radicans. 
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Ulany  interesting  observations  on  the  proper- 
ties of  these  species  of  Sumach,  will  be  found  in 
an  inaugural  dissertation,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Uors- 
field  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  a  work  of  much  industry 
and  merit. 

In  the  New  York  Medical  Bepository  is  an 
Account  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  which,  having  alight- 
ed on  the  branches  of  the  Bhus  vemix,  were  the 
next  day  found  dead,  with  their  bodies  black  and 
swollen.  This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
There  is  certainly  no  instinctive  aversion  in  these 
uiiinals  for  the  tree.  In  the  flowering  season  tlie 
blossoms,  which  are  very  fragrant,  are  always 
lluronged  with  a  multitude  of  winged  insects  in 
jQest  of  their  honey. 

The  introduction  of  the  juice  into  the  arts 
^iU  not  perhaps  take  place  among  us,  during  the 
Pi^sent  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  general  pre- 
judice which  exists  against  the  shrub.     In  some  fu- 
ture period,  it  is  probable  that  a  substance,  which  is 
fonnd  so  valuable  in  the  eastern  countries,  will 
^ot  be  neglected  among  us.     It  might  safely  be 
procured  by  persons  not  subject  to  the  poison, 
and,  with  proper  precautions,  would  injure  no  one 
during  its  preparation  and  use.     A  pound  of  the 
juice  in  a  day  might  be  collected  by  an  individ- 
ual.     When  thoroughly  dry,  it  ceases  to  emit  an 
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efflayium,  and  notluDg  farther  is  to  be  apprehend^ 
ed  from  its  effects. 
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Fig.  1.  Bhus  rermXf  witii  staminiferous flowers. 
Fig.  2.  Ji  staminiferous  or  barren  flower  magnified. 
Fig.  3.  Stamens  and  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 
Fig.  4.  A  fertile  flower  magnifled. 
Fig.  5.  Germ  and  stigmas. 
Fig.  6.  T!ie  fruit. 
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Hemlock. 


PLATE  XI. 

A  PLANT  bearing  the  name  of  Canium^  nMucif, 
**^  lieen  noted  as  apoison  from  remote  antiquity.  In 
sequence  of  the  power  which  it  possessed  when 
n  in  sufficient  quantities,  of  destroying  life  in 
^   ^^^rtain  and  almost  immediate  manner,  it  was 
^^^^  at  Athens  as  a  mode  of  execution  for  those 
^^^^^>demned  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus. 
^^^^:ratesandPhocion  were  among  the  distinguished 
^^^^ients,  who  suffered  death  by  the  agency  of  this 
^^^^WiJ  poison.      The  accounts  which  have  been 
^^t  respecting  it  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  its 
ration  was  speedy,  and  unattended  with  any 
ent  or  long  protracted  suffering.     It  was  not 
^  employed  as  an  instrument  of  public  execu- 
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tions,  but  was  resorted  to  by  those  who  sought  to 
encounter  suicide  in  its  least  formidable  shape. 
Among  other  instances,  that  of  the  Gean  old  men 
is  related  by  Julian,  who  when  they  had  become 
useless  to  the  state,  and  tired  of  the  infirmities  of 
life ;  invited  each  other  to  a  banquet,  and  haying 
crowned  themselves  as  in  celebration  of  a  joyous 
festival ;  drank  the  Conium,  and  terminated  their 
existence  together. 

The  description  which  has  been  left  by  Di- 
oscorides  of  the  Conium,  only  shews  it  to  have 
been  an  umbellate  plant,  his  character  of  which 
might  apply  to  many  species.  The  mention 
made  of  it  by  Latin  writers  under  tiie  name  of 
Gicuta  are  not  more  satisfactory.  Linnseus,  in- 
fluenced by  the  noxious  character  of  tiie  modem 
officinal  Hemlock,  has  appropriated  to  that  plant 
the  name  of  the  Grecian  species,  and  most  subse- 
quent botanists  have  followed  his  example.  Hal- 
ler,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  poison 
was  not  procured  from  this  plant,  but  from  the 
Gicuta  virosa  L.  a  poisonous  aquatic,  much  more 
powerful  and  violent  in  its  operation  than  the 
common  Hemlock.  Lamarck  adopts  the  opin- 
ion of  Linnseus,  and  believes  that  the  Gonium  ma- 
culatum  was  really  the  Grecian  poison,  and  that 
its  properties  were  rendered  more  active  by  the 
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lieot  of  the  climate  in  wliich  it  grew.  Gnersent 
supposes  that  the  poisonous  draught  used  by  the 
&peeks  was  not  the  product  of  a  single  species, 
but  a  compound  prepared  from  several  plants. 

Were  it  not  for  the  tranquillity    and    ease 
wliich  attended  death  from  the  ancient  hemlock, 
and  which  Plato  has  described  with  interesting 
Hkinuteness,  there  would  not  have  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  the  Grecian  plant  to  be  the  same 
with  that  known  at  the  present  day.  [JCote  H.]    It 
appears  that  a  lai^  quantity  was  requisite  to  insure 
death.     The  poison  was  swallowed  in  the  crude 
juice,  recently  expressed  from  the  plant     Of  this 
the  draught  taken  by  Phocion  was  large  enough  to 
cost  twelve  drackmct.*     Socrates  was  prevented 
from  making  a  libation  of  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  his  fatal  cup,  by  being  told  that  the  whole  was 
J^ecessary  to  produce  the  consummation  of  his  son- 
^'^ce.     A  large  quantity  of  the  modern  hemlock 
^^ght  probably  have  been  equally  fatal,  though 
^^th  more  >iolent  symptoms  than  those  which,  if 
^l^to  be  correct,  were  experienced  by  tlic  Atheni- 
^  philosopher. 

The  plant,  represented  in  our  plate,  undoubt- 
edly came  to  us  from  Europe.  It  is  now  suffi- 
ci^utly  common  in  the  United  States,  about  road 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Phocion. 
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sides  and  in  waste  gronadL  especiaUy  in  dnrae 
parts  oi  tlie  coaatrj  which  hare  been  longest  setr 
tied.  It  is  osoallj  found  in  bnnehes.  and  attains 
the  full  height  of  a  man.  It  flowov  from  June 
until  the  arrival  of  frost. 

The  very  natural  order,  called  Umbellate  by 
Linneus  and  Umbelliferae  by  Jussieu,  to  which 
this  plant  and  the  following  cme  bel<mg,  is  found 
in  the  class  Pentandria  and  order  Digynia  <^  the 
Linnaean  artificial  method. 

The  genus  Conium  of  Linnaeus  has  hotk 
general  and  partial  involucres^  the  hUter  being 
halved.     The  fruit  roundish  and  furrowed. 

The  species  maculatum  has  the  fruit  im- 
armed  with  the  ridges  undulated. 

Its  more  complete  description  is  as  follows. 
Root  biennial,  somewhat  fusiform  and  generally 
branched.  Stalk  round,  very  smootli,  striated,  hol- 
low, jointed,  and  more  or  less  marked  with  pur- 
plish spots.  Leaves  two  or  three  times  pinnate, 
of  a  very  bright  green,  with  long,  sheathing  peti- 
oles inserted  on  the  joints  of  the  stem  ;  the  leafets 
pinuatifid  and  toothed.  Flowers  in  terminal 
umbels,  the  general  involucre  with  half  a  dozen 
lanceolate,  reflected  leafets,  the  partial  involucre 
with  tlu*ee  or  four  situated  on  the  outside.  Flow- 
ovH  very  small,  white.     Petals  five,  oval  with  their 


2point8  infleied.  Stamimsfire^  spreading,' abcnitJilie 
length  of  the  corolla.  Genn  inferior.  Stylea  two 
xeflexed  ontwatrdlj.  Froit  roand]sh-4mil9  com- 
preaaed,  ribbed,  the  ribs  being  transyenelj  wrin- 
Jded  or  crenate ;  separating  into  tiro  bblong-bem- 
Japherical  seeds. 

Hemlock  when  fresh  has  a  strong  nanseons 

«dour  and  taste.     If  the  green  leisiTes  are  distilled, 

'€he  water  which  collects  in  the  receiTer  has  an  in- 

JBupportablj  nauseous  taste,  while  that  which  re- 

.mains   in  the    retort  is  comparadTclj    insipid. 

"This  circumstance,  and  likewise  the  fiict  that  the 

^bried  leaves  become  inert  by  age  and  exposure, 

sender  it  probable  that  the  chief  medldnal  efficacy 

jseaides  in  a  volatile  portion  of  the  plant     Of  the 

omore  fixed  ingredients  of  Hemlock,  a  variely  of 

^malyses  have  been  made.    The  most  recent  which 

IS  have  met  with  is  that,  of  Schrader,  who  from  a 

^Chousand  grains  of  the  plant  obtained  the  following 

asubstances.      Extractive    S7.8 — Oummy  extract 

Sff.S — ^Besin   1.5 — ^Albumen  3.1-— Green    fsecula 

9. — ^He  also  detected  various  eartlij  and  alkaline 

salts.     These  however  are  found  to  vary  according 

to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows.     The  vola- 

"Vile  portion,  which  I  obtained  in  water  distilled 

from  the  leaves,  did  not  exhibit  any  essential  oil, 

md  effected  no  change  in  the  colour  of  litmus.     It 
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was  not  altered  by  sulphate  of  iron  nor  acetite  of 
lead. 

The  Gonium  maculatum  is  a  narcotic  poison, 
though  not  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  Instances  of 
fatal  effects  from  it  have  been  recorded^by  Dr.  Wat- 
son m  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  by  sev- 
eral other  writers.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort, 
whkh  occurred  in  Spain,  is  cited  by  Orfila  in  his 
Traite  des  poisons.  But  there  is  scarcely  any 
narcotic  plant  respecting  the  character  of  which 
such  various  and  opposite  testimony  has  been  ad- 
duced by  medical  writers.  Even  the  experiments 
of  the  same  individual  are  apt  to  present  different 
results  from  its  use,  unless  great  care  be  taken  in 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  medicine. 
The  truth  is,  the  plant  varies  exceedingly  at  differ- 
ent ages,  and  in  different  places  of  growth,  and  the 
strength  of  its  preparations  is  greatly  influenced  by 
external  circumstances. 

When  the  green  leaves  of  a  mature  plant 
which  has  grown  in  the  sun,  or  the  juice  of  these 
leaves,  either  crude,  or  properly  inspissated,  is 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  following  symptoms, 
if  the  quantity  has  been  sufficient,  will  rarely  fail 
to  take  place  ;  viz.  a  dizziness  of  the  head  and 
nausea  of  the  stomach,  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the 
eyes  and  diminished  power  of  vision,  together  with 
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general  famtness  or  museular  weakness  of  the 

hole  body.     These  sensations  usually  begm  in 

eoifrse  of  half  an  hour.     If  the  dose  has  been 

erate,  they  will  for  the  most  part  disappear 

the  course  of  half  a  day,  and  seldom  continue 

yond  twenty  four  hours.     Larger  doses  occasion 

severe  symptoms,  as  it  happens  with  other 

^ureoties. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  different  persons  render 
ttsem  variously  susceptible  of  the  action  of  Hem- 
lc>«k.  Some  are  but  slightly  affected  by  a  quanti- 
ty, iprhich  would  prove  dangerous  to  others. 

The  Hemlock  has  been  for  many  years  a  sub. 
jecf:  of  attention  with  physicians,  and  has  been 
foujTkd  a  remedy  of  importance  in  several  diseases. 
It  ^would  occupy  a  volume  to  state  the  whale  of 
the  evidences  which  have  been  given  for  and 
against  its  use.  I  shall  only  mention  those  com- 
plaints in  wliich  it  has  been  most  employed,  and 
Particularly  in  this  country. 

In  Jaundice. — Dr.  Fisher,  President  of  the 
^^sachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  his  paper  on  the 
^ai^otic  vegetables,  bears  unequivocal  testimony 
^  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  Hemlock  in  this  com- 
P*^int.  He  was  first  induced  to  employ  it  with 
^  view  to  its   relaxing  effect  in  facilitating  the 

P^sage   of  biliary  calculi.      Aftenvards   it   was 
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given  by  him  to  many  icteric  patients,  and  witk 
the  exception  of  three  complicated  cases,  it  neyer 
failed  in  his  hands  or  within  his  knowledge  to  re* 
move  the  disease.     Dr.  Jackson,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  our  University, 
informs  me  that  he  has  found  it  of  great  utility  in 
jaundice,  and  that  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
it  has  always  effected  the  cure   of  those   cases, 
which  proved  susceptible  of  relief  from  any. medi- 
cine.    I  have  repeatedly  employed  it  in  the  same 
complaint  with  indubitable  advantage.     The  dose 
should  be  gradually  inci-eased  until  its  effects  are 
distinctly  felt  in  tlie  head  and  stomach.      This 
inconvenience  is  temporary,  and  will  be  preferred 
by  most  patients  to  the  evil  of  a  mercurial  ptya- 
lism.     The  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  in  fa- 
vourable cases,  begins  to  disappear  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, frequently  by  the  second  day. — The  forego- 
ing practice  in  jaundice  is  not  new,  having  been 
employed  in  Sweden  by  Kosenstein,  and  in  other . 
places. 

In  tic  doloureux.  In  a  discourse  on  this 
painful  disease  by  Dr.  Jackson,  published  in  tlie 
New  England  Journal,  Vol.  II.  a  number  of  cases 
are  detailed,  in  which  perfect  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  Hemlock  given  in  large  doses,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased until  a  decided  effect  upon  the  system  was 
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felt.  Dr.  Jackson  reeommends  to  begin  with  a 
single  grain  of  the  extract,  and  to  increase  to  five 
grains  for  the  second  or  third  dose  ;  afterwards  to 
add  five  grains  to  every  dose  until  a  full  effect  is 
fi^  on  the  system.  In  this  discourse  he  cites  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  had  employed 
die  Conium  successfully  in  several  cases  of  this 
disease  under  a  different  name.  It  appears  also 
that  some  French  physicians,  whose  writings  I 
have  not  seen,  as  Chaussier  and  Dum6ril,  have  con- 
firmed the  success  of  our  plant  in  tic  doloureux. 
It  must  be  confessed  however,  although  the  Hem- 
lock is  more  successful  in  this  complaint  than  per- 
hiqps  any  internal  medicine,  which  has  been  tried ; 
yet  there  are  cases  of  such  obstinacy,  as  wholly  to 
baffle  the  powers  of  its  operation. 

In  scliirrus  and  cancer.  Since  the  time  of 
Storck,  tliis  medicine  has  been  long  and  abundant- 
ly tried,  but  without  any  increase  of  reputation. 
The  experience  of  modern  physicians,  and  among 
others  of  M.  Alibert,  who  tried  it  in  more  than  a 
hundred  cases  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  have 
pretty  well  established  the  fact,  that  it  is  wholly  in- 
capable  of  curing  either  schiri'us  or  cancer  of  tlie 
confirmed  and  genuine  kind.  It  is  however  still  ad- 
ministered,  rather  with  a  view  to  its  anodyne  and 
palliative  effect,  than  any  expectation  of  radical  ben* 
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efit     In  this  way  its  external  use  i^i  sometiiiiM 
#efyieeable. 

In  did  syphilitic  affi^tiyons,  it  is  oceasianaHy 
us^ul.  It  has  been  recommended  in  hoopiltg 
eou^,  but  it  is  not  a  perfectly  safe  medicii^  te 
children,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertainin^J 
il»  constitutional  effi^cts  take  place  in  them.- 
am  informed  on  the  best  medical  authority,  thatfbll 
of  great  use  in  som^  cases  of  hemierania,  whidh 
are  not  regulariy  intermittent. 

The  most  common  form  of  preserring  ^bA 
Hemlock  for  use,  as  well  as  the  most  conveniei^  fof 
its  exhibition,  is  that  of  the  inspissated  juice  or  ex* 
tract.     It  is  well  known  however,  that  the  extraett 
kept  in  our  shops  differ  materially  in  their  strength, 
so  that  in  beginning  from  a  new  parcel,  the  phyai* 
cian  can  seldom  predict  the  degree  of  operation  of 
his  first  doses.     In  some  instances  very  great  quan- 
tities  have  been  taken  without  the  least  eflfect. 
The  extract  is  apt  to  prove  inert  when  the  plant 
is  gathered  too  young,  when  the  evaporation  is  con- 
ducted with  too  much  heat,  when  a  decoction  of 
the  dried  plant  has  been  evaporated  instead  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  and  lastly  when  the  extract  itself  has 
become  old.     To  give  the  extract  its  due  strengtli^ 
the  plant  should  be  collected  at  full  maturity,  while 
in  flower,  or  in  fruit  provided  it  remains  green,  and 
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fli^  Joice  or  the  decoetioa  shonld  be  evaporated  at 
tb.^  heat  of  bmliag  «alt  water.  The  stoc)^  should  be 
«wed  every  year.  A  emitable  dose  for  eommence- 
t  is  from  one  to  five  grains.  This  may  be  in^ 
^^ed  at  every  time  of  taking  it,  until  its  constitu- 
al  effects  are  felt.  In  beginning  the  use  of  a 
parcel,  more  caution  is  requisite  at  first,  than 
T  its  strength  has  been  tested. 
The  JBthusa  cynapium,  an  umbellate  plant 
^^Ty  common  in  Boston,  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
^^en  for  Hemlock,  which  it  considerably  resem- 
bles. It  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  its  stalk  not  spot- 
ted. It  differs  also  in  having  no  general  involucre, 
Mrhile  its  partial  one  is  very  long. 
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PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  1.  Ji  branch  of  Coniummacvlatum, 
Fig.  S.  Ftawer  magn^td. 
Fig.  3.  Fnii^  magnifed. 
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PJUTE  XIL 

Xt  is  a  rule  sanctioned  by  the  observations  of 
medical  botanists,  that  umbelliferous  plants,  which 
grow  in  or  about  the  water,  are  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. Tliis  rule  will  generally  be  found  correct,  al- 
though it  has  exceptions.  As  far  as  a(|uatic  plants 
of  this  natural  order  have  been  examined,  tlieir 
properties,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  have 
been  found,  more  or  less  of  a  deleterious  kind. 
The  Cicuta  virosa  of  Europe  is  a  highly  poisonous 
plant,  possessing  such  formidiible  activity  that  its 
interned  use  is  hardly  attempted  in  medicine.  An 
American  species,  the  CicuUi  macnlata^  the  sub- 
ject of  tlus  ai'ticle,  is  very  closely  allied  in  its  bo- 
tanical habit  to  the  European  plant,  and  was  equal- 
ly deserving  of  suspicion  from  its  appearance,  al- 
though die  public  were  not  generally  aware  of  its 
true  character.     Within  a  few  years  past  sevenil 
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instances  have  been  brought  to  light  of  fatal  ef- 
fects ensuing  from  this  plant  being  incautiously 
eaten  by  children.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  species  should  be  suitably  designated,  that  a 
source  of  so  much  danger  may  be  known  and 
avoided. 

The  Cicuta  maculata,  to  which  I  have  applied 
the  name  of  .Smerican  Hemlock^  not  having 
heard  any  common  appellation  except  that  of 
Snakeweed^  inhabits  wet  meadows  and  banks,  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  United 
States,  flowering  in  July  and  August  It  is  so  fire- 
quently  cut  with  hay,  among  which  it  often  grows 
in  large  quantities,  that  we  might  expect  to  see  its 
deleterious  properties  operating  on  domestic  cat- 
tle, were  it  not  that  their  bodies  are  probabfy  less 
susceptible  of  its  poison  than  ours.  The  Euro- 
pean Cicuta,  above  mentioned,  is  highly  noxious  to 
man,  and  to  some  domestic  animals,  yet  goats  and 
sheep  eat  it  with  impunity. 

The  genus  Cicuta  differs  from  other  genera 
t>f  umbellate  plants  in  having  no  general  nwolu^ 
cre^  a  short,  partial  involucre,  and  a  fruit  which  is 
nearly  orbicular,  compressed  snd  furrowed.^ 

*  This  description  of  the  fruit  agrees  with  tlie  present  species 
and  also  with  Cicuta  bulbiferoj  a  smaller  species  not  nncommon  about 
Boston.    The  Cicuta  viroea  of  Europe  I  have  never  seen. 
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The  species  maeulata  has  a  fascicled  root  and 
oUiVig  leares  with  macronate  serratures. 

The  class  and  orders  are  as  in  the  last  article. 

This  pknt  is  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
rootj  that  had  not  the  name  of  maeulata  been  con- 
firmed  to  me  by  the  best  authorities,  I  should 
have  thought  that  oi  fasdeuUita  to  be  greatly  pre- 
ferable. This  root  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
largCi  oblong,  fleshy  tubers,  diverging  from  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  frequently  being  found  of 
the  size  and  length  of  the  finger.  The  root  is  pe- 
reimial,  and  has  a  strongs  penetrating  smell  and 
taste.  In  various  parts  of  the  bark  it  contains 
distinct  cells  or. cavities,  which  are  filled  with  a 
yellowish  resinous  juice.  The  plant  is  firom  three 
to  six  feet  high.  Its  stem  is  smooth,  branched  at 
top,  hollow,  jointed,  striated,  and  commonly  of  a 
purple  colour,  except  when  the  plant  grows  in  the 
shade,  in  which  case  it  is  green.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  the  largest  being  about  three  times  pin- 
nate, the  uppermost  only  ternate.  Most  of  the  pe- 
tioles are  furnished  with  long  obtuse  stipules, 
which  clasp  the  stem  with  their  base.  Leafets  ob- 
long acuminate,  serrate,  the  serratures  very  acute  or 
mucronated.  The  veins  end  in  the  notches,  and  not 
at  the  points  of  the  serratures.     The  flowers  grow 

in  umbels  of  a  middling  size,  without  a  general  invo- 
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lucre.  Tlie  partial  uml>els  arc  lumished  witli  in- 
volucres of  very  short,  narrow,  acute  leafets.  The 
distinctnci^s  or  soparntion  of  these  umbels  charac- 
terize<«  this  plant  at  a  distance  among  other  plants 
of  its  kind,  wliose  umhels  are  more  crowded.  Ca- 
lyx of  five  very  minute  segments.  Petals  five, 
white,  ohovate  with  inflected  points.  Fruit  nearly 
orbiciiliu',  compressed,  ten  furrowed,  crowned  at 
top,  and  separating  into  two  semicircular  seeds. 

The  fleshy  root  of  the  Cicuta  maculata,  when 
pressed,  emits  from  its  divided  extrenxities  a  \iscid 
yellowish  juice  of  a  strong  penetrating  taste.  This 
juice  dissolves  in  alcohol,  from  wliich  it  b  precipi- 
tated by  water.  When  distilled,  a  thick  volatile 
oil  collects  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  film 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  remainder  of 
the  juice  yields  a  resin  of  a  dark  orange  colour, 
fusible  and  inflammable.  The  decoction  of  the 
root  affords  a  pearl  coloured  fluid,  not  very  sensi- 
ble to  the  tests  of  mucus,  fsecula,  tannin  or  ex- 
tractive. 

In  August  1814,  an  account  was  sent  to  Bos- 
ton by  Dr.  Stockhridge  of  Bath  (Maine)  of  the  ef- 
fect produced  on  three  boys  by  eating  a  poisonous 
roo(,  which  they  had  dug  up,  supposing  it  to  be- 
long to  the  plant  called  '*  Life  of  man."  One  of 
them  was  siezed  with  violent  con^-ulsions, 
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«t  the  mouth,  and  died  ia  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
Qther  two  were  affected  with  yomitiug,  stupor,  dil- 
jUatUNiL  of  the  pupii,  great  paleness  and  uniyersal 
distress ;  which  symptoms  disappeared  in  one  in 
twenty  four,  and  in  the  other  in  thirty  six  hours. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  first  boy  had  swallowed 
about  a  drachm  of  the  root,  and  the  others  about 
half  that  quantity.     A  specimen  of  the  plant  was 
(Bent  to  me  at  the  same  time  with  the  account,  and 
proved  to  be  the  Cicuta  maculata.      Dr.  Stock- 
bridge's  letter,  which  was  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal,  contains  two  other  cases  of  the 
effect  of  this  root,  in  one  of  which  it  proved  fatal. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  above  facts, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical  Re- 
pository, containing  an  account  by  Dr.  Ely  of 
Dutchess  county,  of  the  effects  of  an  unknown 
poisonous  root,  supposed  to  be  the  white  lielle* 
bore.      Three  small  boys,  who  had  gone  into  a 
meadow  in  search  of  sweet  flag  root,  had  dug  up 
and  eaten   another  root    by    mistake.      Two    of 
them  died  in  convulsions  in  about  an  hour  after 
they  had  swallowed  it.     They  discharged  much 
blood  and  froth  from  the  mouth  and  nose ;  tlieu* 
eyes  were  fixed,  witli  the  pupils  dilated,  and  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  eye  lids.     The  tliird  boy  vomited, 
wd  recovered.     When  taken  to  the  place  the  next 
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ddotes  for  the  stupor,  and  should  be  promptly  ad- 
miaistered.  In  violent  cases,  Moodlettu^  should 
be  resorted  to.  As  most  narcotic  poisons  act  by 
destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,  respiration 
being  suspended,  because  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  that  organ  ;  Mr.  Brodie  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
some  cases,  life  might  be  preserved  by  keepii^  up 
artificial  respiration,  after  death  has  apparently 
taken  place. 
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Mountain  laurel. 


PLATE  Jan. 

|L  jr'  JLhb  Swedish  botanist,  Peter  Kalm,  a  pupil  of 
ratiuifiBiis,  who  trayelled  in  North  America  in 
^^f  ty48 — 0,  has  had  the  honor  of  giving  name  to  one 
the  most  elegant  genera  of  flowering  shrubs 
our  continent  produces.  The  genus  named 
MUmia  bj  Linnaeus,  includes  several  species,  of 
singular  beauty,  among  which  the  Mountain  lau- 
rel is  much  the  largest  and  most  elegant,  as  well  as 
the  one  whose  properties  have  received  most  atten- 
tion. Its  occurrence  in  the  United  States  is  very 
frequent,  and  its  common  appellations  of  course  va- 
rious.  The  names  of  Laurel^  Lambkill^  Ivy^  Spoon^ 
wood^  and  Calico  bush^  it  seems,  are  applied  to  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  shrub  grows  in 
the  southern  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  oc* 
casionally  met  with  throughout  Massachusetts. 
In  the  Middle  States  it  becomes  more  frequent. 
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and  it  is  said  to  extend  near  to  the  southem  lim* 
its  of  the  Union.  Michaux,  in  his  account  of  the 
forest  trees,  states,  that  it  is  particularly  abundant 
through  the  whole  range  of  Allegany  mountains, 
upon  the  borders  and  near  the  sources  of  riyers. 
It  gradually  diminishes  however  on  both  sides  as 
these  rivers  approach  to  the  sea,  or  to  their  con- 
fluence with  the  great  western  streams. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  genus  consists 
in  a  Jive  parted  calyx^  a  hypocraterifarm  earoUoj 
containing  ten  depressions  in  its  border^  in  wkiek 
the  anthers  are  lodged  ;  a  eapsidefive  celled. 

The  specific  character  is,  that  the  leaves  art 
scattered^  petioled^  oval  and  smooth  ;  the  corynubs 
terminal^  viscid  and  pubescetU. 

Class  DeeandriOj  order  Monogynia.  Natural 
orders  Bicomes^  Linn.  Bhododendra^  Juss. 

The  height  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia  is  generally 
that  of  a  shrub,  sometimes  however  attaming  to 
the  altitude  of  a  small  tree.  Its  leaves  are  ev* 
ergreen,  coriaceous,  very  smooth,  with  the  under 
side  somewhat  palest.  Their  form  is  ovfd,  acute 
and  entire ;  their  insertion  by  scattered  petioles,  on 
the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  vary  from  white  to  red ;  they  grow  in  termi- 
nal corymbs,  simple  or  compound  with  opposite 
branches,  and  made  up  of  slender  peduncles.  These 
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inyested  with  a  glutinouB  pubescence,  and  sup- 
at  tiase  by  ovate,  acuminate  bractes.     Tlie 
ia  small,  five  parted,  persistent,  with  oval,  a* 
'tje  segmenta.     The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  with 
a.  c^^rlindrical  tube,  a  spreading  disc,  and  an  erect,  five 
cl^^fi:  margin.     At  the  circumference  of  the  disc 
oxm     the  inside,  are  ten  depressions  or  pits,  accom- 
panied with  corresponding  prominences  on   the 
€>VL^«ide.     In  these   depressions  the  anthers   are 
A>xijad  lodged  at  the  time  when  the  fiower  expands. 
le  stamens  origmate  from  the  base  of  the  corol- 
and  bend  outwardly,  so  as  to  lodge  their  an- 
rs  in  the  cells  of  the  corolla.     From  this  con* 
ft  ^^csment  they  liberate  themselves  during  the  pe- 
of  flowering  and  strike  against  tlie  sides  of 
stigma.     The  germ  is  roundish,  the  style  Ion- 
than  the  corolla  and  declined,  the  stigma  ob- 
c     Capsule   roundish,   depressed,  five   celled 
five  valved,  with  numerous  smdl  seeds. 
I  have  examined  chemically  the  leaves  of  the 
mia,  gathered  at  the  time  the  sbrub  was  in 
t     The  following  constituent  principles  were 
^^^vand  to  exist  in  them. 

4.  Vegetable  mucus.     This  exists  in  large  quan- 
^ticg,  and  is  dissolved  in  water  both   by  infusion 
^^d  decoction,  rendering  it  exti'cuiely  mucilagi- 
nous or  ropy.     When  alcohol  is  added  to  this  so- 
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ludon,  the  macaB  separates  in  the  fonn  af  •  flse* 
colent  coagulum,  which  is  tvD^  and  stringy,  md 
on  drying  has  a  brovnish  colonr.  When  diewed, 
it  soon  fills  the  mouth  with  mneiiage. 

Silicated  potash  rendered  the  npper  slistniii  of 
the  liquid  dark  and  opaque,  but  without  any  pn* 
cipitate  like  that  which  takes  place  in  the  mncilage 
of  gum. 

X.  Tannin.  Tliis  is  readily  thrown  down  from 
the  decoction  and  tincture  by  gelatin.  Hie  sul- 
phate of  iron  strikes  with  it  a  veiy  black  coknir. 

8.  Besin.  This  also  exists  plentifnlly.  It 
communicates  to  alcohol  a  reddish  cfdoor,  and  is 
instantly  precipitated  from  it  by  water.  When 
obtained  pure,  it  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  fiisiUe,  in* 
flammable  and  moderately  bitter. 

I  have  not  detected  any  extractive,  prapCTfy 
so  called,  in  these  leaves.  When  the  moriafie  of 
tin  is  added  to  the  decoction,  it  separates  a  jvrj 
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The  Kaknia  ladfolia,  together  with  some  oth- 
r  speeieB  of  its  genus,  has  long  had  the  reputa- 
tion, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  being  poi- 
ssonous  to  certain  domestic  animals.  Gatesby  says 
^f  it,  that  ^  deer  feed  on  its  green  leayes  with  im- 
;  yet  when  cattle  and  sheep,  by  seyere  win* 
ddpriyed  of  better  food,  feed  on  the  leayes  of 
'tJuB  plakit,  a  great  many  of  them  die  annually." 
Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  who  gave  name 
this  genus,  says  of  Kalmia  latifolia, ''  The  leaves 
poison  to  some  animals,  and  food  for  others ; 
experience  has  taught  the  people,  that  when  sheep 
of  these  leaves,  they  either  die  immediately, 
r  fall  very  sick,  and  recover  with  great  difficulty. 
^JThe  young  and  more  tender  sheep  are  killed  by  a 
^mall  portion,  but  the  older  ones  can  bear  a  stron- 
r  dose.  Tet  this  food  will  likewise  prove  mor- 
to  them,  if  they  take  too  much  of  it.  The 
ame  noxious  effect  it  shews  in  regard  to  calves 
^%vliich  eat  too  much  of  the  leaves ;  they  either  die, 
do  not  recover  easily.  I  can  remember  that  in 
year  1748  some  calves  ate  of  the  leaves  ;  they 
very  sick,  swelled,  foamed  at  the  mouth  and 
ould  hardly  stand  ;  however,  they  were  cured  by 
^riving  them  gunpowder  and  other  medicines.  The 
heep  are  most  exposed  to  be  tempted  with  these 
aves  in  winter,  for  after  haying  been  kept  in  sta* 
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bles  for  some  months,  they  are  greedy  of  all  greens^ 
especially  if  the  snow  still  lies  upon  the  groondi 
and  therefore  the  green  but  poisonous  leaves  cyf 
the  Kalmia  are  to  them  very  tempting.  Horses, 
oxen  and  cows,  which  have  eaten  them,  have  like- 
wise been  very  ill  after  the  meal,  and  though  none 
of  them  ever  died  of  eating  these  leaves,  yet  most 
people  believed,  that  if  they  took  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  them,  death  would  certainlv  be  the  result." 
^  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  are 
the  food  of  stags,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  hides  all  other  provisions  from  them.  There- 
fore, if  thev  be  shot  ui  winter,  their  bowels  are 
found  filled  with  these  leaves,  and  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  if  those  bowels  are  given  to  dogs^ 
they  become  quite  stupid,  and,  as  it  were,  intoxi- 
cated, and  often  fall  so  sick,  that  thev  seem  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death ;  but  the  people  who  have 
eaten  the  venison  have  not  felt  the  least  indisposi- 
tion."— Travels  in  ^*orth  America,  vol.  i. 

There  is  a  common  belief,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
American  Pheasant  or  Partridge  is  at  certain 
times  imbued  with  a  poisonous  quality.  This 
circumstance  has  been  attributed  (I  know  not  with 
what  evidence)  to  their  fcedinjf  in  winter  upon  the 
buds  of  the  Kalmia.  31r.  Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist, informs  us,  that  he  has  sometimes  found  the 
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crops  of  these  birds  distended  almost  entirely  with 
laurel  bods ;  but  that  he  has  eaten  freely  of  the 
flesh  of  these  very  birds,  without  any  ill  comse- 
quenee  whatever. 

On  the  human  system,  the  Kalmia  has  been 
abo  said  to  manifest  a  deleterious  influence.  The 
late  Professor  Barton  has  adduced  some  evidences 
of  its  noxious  character.^  He  states  that  the  In- 
dians make  use  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  to  de- 
stroy themselves.  In  an  Inaugural  Dissertation 
on  two  species  of  Kalmia,  the  latifolia  and  an^us- 
tifoUa,  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Thomas,  we  are  told  that  the 
leaves  of  these  shrubs  possess  a  decidedly  narcotic 
property.  I  have  not  recently  seen  Dr.  Thomas' 
Dissertation,  and  therefore  quote  from  memory 
and  from  extracts.  From  his  experiments  howev- 
er it  appeared,  that  a  very  smaU  quantity  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  sensible  inconvenience.  Thirty 
drops  of  a  strong  decoction,  given  six  times  a  day, 
are  said  to  have  occasioned  so  much  vertigo,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
its  exliibition. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  think  very  highly  of  the  narcotic  power  of  the 

*  Dr.  Barton  states,  that  a  few^  drops  of  the  tincture  poured  upon 
the  body  of  a  large  and  vigorous  rattlesnake,  killed  the  reptile  in  a 
▼ery  short  time. 


SPIGELIA  AlAKILANDIGA. 


Carolina  Pink  root. 


FLdTE  xir. 

We  are  told  by  different  writers,  that  this 
fine  plant  is  a  native  of  all  the  southern  states 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  and  Louisianay 
growing  in  rich  soils,  especially  about  the  borders 
of  woods.  It  does  not  bear  the  severity  of  a  nor- 
thwn  winter.  For  my  living  specimens  I  was  in- 
debted to  my  excellent  and  learned  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  James  Macbride,  of  Charleston,  8.  C. 

The  genus  Spigelia  has  a  funnel  shaped  coroU 
la  and  a  capsule^  which  is  double^  two  celled  and 
many  seeded.  The  species  Maiilandica  is  pereiu 
nial^  with  a  simple  stem  and  opposite  leaves. 

Class  Pentandria  ;  order  Monogynia.  Natural 
orders  Stellata^^  Lin.  Gentianas^  Juss. 

The  root  of  the  Spigelia  Marilandica  is  peren- 
nial, with  many  fibrous  branches.  The  stalks 
proceed  several  from  a  root;   they  are    simple 
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sided  and  nearly  smooth.  Leaves  opp6site5 
^ile,  ovate,  acnminate,  entire,  smooth,  with  the 
LS  and  veins  sometimes  pubescent  The 
commonly  terminates  in  a  simple  one-sided 
icme  of  flowers,  although  I  have  seen  luxuriant 
»p^eimens  with  two.  The  peduncles  are  extreme* 
ty  sliort,  so  that  the  raceme  may  without  impro* 
pviety  be  denominated  a  spike.  Calyx  persistent, 
Llh  five  linear-subidate,  finely  serrulate  leaves, 
liieh  are  reflexed  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Corolla  five 
s  as  long  as  the  calyx,  soirlet  or  crimson 
it:Hout^  orange  coloured  witliin,  the  tube  infiated 
^nd.  angular  at  top,  the  border  divided  into  five 
^ut:e,  spreading  segments.  Stamens  very  short, 
^serted  into  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  between  the 
^^ments  ;  anthers  oblong-heart  shaped.  Germ 
sincill,  superior,  ovate.  Style  longer  than  the  co-* 
t^ll^,  jointed  near  its  base  and  bearded  at  the  ex- 
treinity.  Capsule  double,  consisting  of  t^vo,  co- 
l^^rtng,  one  celled,  globulai*  portions,  seated  on  a 
corriiiion  receptacle. 

The  Spigelia  is  a  mucilaginous  plant,  with  u 
^dd  and  not  very  disagreeable  taste.     The  infu- 
sion and  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  aflbrd 
^  flocculent  precipitate  with  alcohol.     They  arc 
discoloured  but  not  precipitated  by  silicatcd  pot- 
ash.    They  have  little   sensibility  to  gelatin,  al- 
io 
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thoQgli  the  tinctiire  is  made  turbid  by  it  Aflser  llie 
decoetion  was  filtrated  firom  the  mncns,  which  had 
been  coi^idated  by  alcohol,  it  gare  a  precipitalB 
with  nitrate  of  merenry,  but  none  with  muriate  of 
tin.  Sulphate  of  iron  caused  a  dark  green  prec^ 
itate  from  the  decoction,  and  but  little  change  is 
the  tincture.  No  distinct  evidence  of  resin  pre- 
sented itself.  A  substance  which  may  perhi^ 
be  considered  a  variety  of  extractiye  matter,  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  this  plant,  as  the  tinetore  was 
affected  in  nearly  the  same  manner  by  the  salts 
of  tin  and  mercury  above  mentioned,  as  the  fil- 
trated decoction. 

Water  may  be  considered  an  adequate  solvent 
for  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  this  plant. 

The  medicinal  reputation  of  the  Splgelia  is 
founded  on  the  powers  which  it  is  supposed  to 
possess  as  a  vermifuge.  This  reputation  is  now 
so  generally  established,  that  the  plant  has  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  from  our  southern  states* 
Tliis  is  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  medicine 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied  public  expecta- 
tion, and  obtained  the  sanction  of  practitioners. 
But  beyond  this,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  confident- 
ly on  the  subject.  The  Spigelia  belongs  to  a 
class  of  medicines,  which  are  frequently  prescribe 
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most    active   when   rceenllv   dri<^.  and  that  irs-^i* 
efficacy  Mas  alwajs   inipiurL-d   bv   koepin^;'  mon^r-T^ 
than   six    months.       Dr.  Garden    bfid    pre>iou«K^-^£^7 
made  observations  somewhat  .similar.     If  this  bzV     Vie 
the  case,  we  may  arcount  for  its  failures   in  ttE^:SlM 
liands  of  those  who  obtain  it  at  a  distance  whe: 
half  a  dozen  years  old. 

Drs.  Lining,  Garden,  and  Chalmers  of  CaroLK^^K- 
na,  are  the  writers  who  fu*st  introdured  tlte  Sp^i^pi- 
gelia  to  notice,  and  who  have  spoken  most  unt^  ^e- 
quivocally  in  its    praise.     Each   of  these    phys*^  ■*^'" 
ciuns   hiis  represented  it  as    an    aothehnintic  «::^'»* 
superior  efficacy.     It  appears  that  under  cei 
circumstances,  it  is  capable  of  opcruting  as  a  ca^ 
Uiartic,  and  that  in  these  instances,  the  most  ad-  - 
vantage  has  been  experienced  from  it.     Dr.  Gar — ■' 
den  says,   that  be    had  given  it  in   hundreds  oV 
cases,  and  that  he  "  neier  found  it  do  much  good^ — 
except  when  it  proved  gently  purgative.*'     As  tJie^S^^-^** 
action  of  the  Spigelia  upon  the  bowels  is  quite^^^^^ 
Uncertain,  most  practitioners  either  unite,  or  fo! — — " — 
low  it  with  calomel  or  some  purgative  medicine.  — 

We  are  told  that  the  pink  root,  when  in  its   ^^^ 
moat  active  state,  if  given  ui  large  qniuitities,  indu-  ^""^ 
ees  narcotic  symptoms,  such  us  stupor,  heudachf 
diluted   pupil,  fijc.     Dr.  H.  Tliompson,   who  took 
lai^e  doses  of  the  root  to  try  its  effect  on  huuttelf, 
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found  that  it  produced  an  increased  quickness  of 

the  pulse,  drowsiness,  flushing  of  the  face  and 

stiflTness  of  the  eyelids.  Dr.  Chalmers  attributes 
to  its  too  free  use  the  cases  of  two  children,  who 

died  in  convulsions.  Dr.  Macbride  informs  us 
tliat  its  narcotic  effects  are  seldom  or  never  at- 
tended with  danger,  and  that  some  physicians 
consider  them  an  evidence  of  the  favorable  opera- 
tion of  the  medicine.  The  opinion  that  this  effect 
is  owing  to  the  root  of  some  deleterious  plant 
taken  up  with  the  Spigelia,  seems  to  be  void  of 
foundation. 

As  in  most  other  perennial  plants,  the  root  of 
the  Spigelia  possesses  a  greater  share  of  activity 
than  the  herb.  Of  this  root  ten  grains  may  be 
given  in  powder  to  a  child  four  years  old,  twenty 
to  one  which  is  seven,  and  a  drachm  to  an  adult. 
If  no  inconvenience  ensue,  it  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  the  infusion  is  prefer- 
red, an  ounce  of  the  root  may  be  infused  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  half  the  quantity  taken  by  an  adult 
or  one  or  two  spoonfuls  by  a  child. 


BOTAMCAL  REFERENCES. 

Spigelia  Marilandica,  Linit.  Sp.  pi. — Curtij,  BoL  Mag.  L 
80. — ^WooDviiXE,  ii.  L  105. — Walter,  Flor.  Car.  92. — Mi- 
CHAUX^  u  147. — ^PuRSH,  1.  139. — EuLioTT,  1.  236. — Lonicera 
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s^cifl  tenninaiibusy  &c.  Gbokot.  Fir;.  S0« — ^Peridyueiu  Vir- 
giniani  florc  cocoineo  planta  Marilandica^  &c.  CATESBTf  ii«  U  7%. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Chalmebs^  on  the  weather  and  diseases  qfBculh  CaroUsia,  L 
67* — ItJsiNQ,  Essays,  phys.  and  lit.  u  436.  Gabdeit^  dsUa,  iiL 
145..^HoME9  Clin,  eocper.  420« — ^Mubbat^  ^Bpp.  Med.  u  54d— 
Macbbide,  in  EOktes  Car.  237 * — ^Thomfsok,  Inaug.  IHss. 


PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  Spigdia  MHarUandica. 

Fig.  2.  The  capsule  with  the  reflected  calyx. 

Fig*  3.  CoroUa  opened. 


A8ABUM  CAXABEKSE. 

CmuUa  Stuike  root   Wild  gmger. 


^^r  PLATS  XT. 

^V  Xrb.  properties  of  this  mild  aromatic  hare 

bem  BO  far  misconceived,  probably  from  its  re* 
lation  to  an  European  species,  that  it  would  be 
improper  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  pass  over  it 
without  notice  of  its  real  character.  It  affords  a 
striking  exception  to  the  rule,  that  botanical  affin- 
ities are  capable  of  indicating  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  vegetables.  This  plant  in  its  effect  on 
the  human  system,  is  widely  different  from  the 
European  asarabacca,  although  it  approaches  it  so 
nearly  in  its  form,  that  Michaux  styles  it  "  vix  disp 
tinctum  ab  Europseo." 

The  Asarura  Canadense  grows  in  old  woods 
and  mountainous  tracts  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  humblest  plants,  presenting  only 
two  leaves  with  their  stalks,  which  appear  to  con. 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  plant  above  the  ground. 
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On  plucking  the  plant,  the  two  leaves  are  found 
connected  below,  with  an  obscure  flower  in  then 
fork,  which  Had  rested  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  been  buried  under  the  decayed  leavei 
and  soil.     Its  flowering  time  is  from  May  to  July. 

This  pluit,  from  the  number  of  its  stamens, 
is  placed  by  Linnteus  and  Michaux  in  the  class 
Bodecandria.  Pursh,  who  has  omitted  this  class 
in  his  Flora,  has  transferred  the  Asarums  to  Gy- 
nandria,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  stamens 
are  inserted  on  the  germ.  This  place  however  is 
not  better  suited  to  the  Asarum,  than  to  a  multi' 
tude  of  odier  plants  whose  germ  is  inferior. 

Linnseus'  natural  order  for  this  plant  is  8ar- 
mentaceae  and  Jussieu's  ArUtolochia. 

Crencric  character.  Calyx  three  or  four  cleft, 
superior;  corolla  none;  aiUhers  growing  to  tke 
middle  of  the  JUaments.  Capsule  coriaceoiUi 
crowned. 
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very  hairy  or  woolly,  consisting  of  three  hroad, 

Lcaye  leafets,  which  are  mostly  of  a  brownish 

^nll  purple  on  the  inside  at  top  and  bottom, 

terminated  by  a  long,  spreading,  inflected 

point,  with  reflexed   sides.      The  colour  varies 

atly  according  to  the  amount  of  light  which 

plant  enjoys,  being  sometimes  nearly  green. 

Lens  twelve,  inserted  on  the  germ  at  a  dis- 

^e  from  the  calyx,  the  alternate  ones  longer. 

.thers  growing  to  the  filaments  below  their  ex- 

*>?'^^'Mnity.     Near  the   divisions   of   the   calyx   are 

short,  curved,  filamentary  substances,  which 

^2f  perhaps  be  called  nectaries.     Germ  inferior, 

*^>:KiQewhat  hexagonal,  marked  at  top  inside  with  a 

red  line ;    style  conical,  striate,  parted  at  top 

six  recurved,  radiating  stigmas. 

The  root  of  the  As  arum  has  an  agreeable  aro- 

ic  taste,  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of 

ger   and   the   aristolocliia  serpentaria.      This 

l^^^ty  has  given  it  the  names  of  IVild  ginger  and 

^^^^nke  root  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

*-  *-^^  name  ColVsfool  is  also  applied  to  it. 

The  chemical  trials,  to  which  I  have  subjected 

^^    root,  bring  to  view  the  following  substances : — 

^  light  coloured,  pungent,  volatile  oil,  possess- 

^^^1^  the  characteristic  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant 

^    ^  high  degree.     2.  A  resin,  which  is  of  a  red- 

80 
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dish  colour  and  very  bitter.  These  two  constiti 
ents  communicate  to  alcohol  the  active  propeitii 
of  the  plant  3.  Foecula.  4.  A  gummy  mucu 
These  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  impede  tl 
filtration  of  the  decoction.  Astringency  hard 
exists  in  this  root,  as  a  gelatinous  solution  gave  i 
evidence  of  tannin,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  pr 
duced  a  green  colour  hardly  bordering  on  b)ac 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  statement  copii 
from  one  book  to  another,  that  the  Asarum  Can 
dense  is  a  powerful  emetic.  I  presume  that  su 
sequent  writers  have  taken  their  opinion  fro 
Cornutus,  who,  in  his  plants  of  Canada,  infom 
us^  that  two  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
the  Asarum,  (meaning  the  European  plant,  rath 
than  the  American,)  are  found  to  evacuate  t 
stomach  powerfully.  I  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
such  an  operation  has  really  been  produced  frc 
the  Canadian  species,  it  must  have  taken  pla 
in  irritable  stomachs,  to  whom  two  spoonfuls 
any  crude  vegetable  juice  would  have  prov 
emetic.  Having  seen  the  root  of  this  plant  us 
in  the  country  in  considerable  quantities  as 
sudorific,  I  was  long  since  induced  to  doubt 
emetic  power.  Subsequent  experience  has  sal 
fied  me  that  the  freshly  powdered  root,  given 
the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  and  probably  in  s» 
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r  quantity,  excites   no  vomiting   nor   even 


Still  however  the  plant  desen  es  not  to  be  dis- 
c  curded  from  use.     The  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
root:  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  aristolochia 
serpentaria,  which  article  it  seems  to  resemble 
in    its  medicinal  powers.     Several  country  prac- 
titioners, who  have  employed  it,  have  spoken  to 
me  favourably  of  its  effect,  as  a  warm  stimulant 
and   diaphoretic.     As  a  substitute  for  ginger,  in 
comimon  domestic  use,  I  know  of  no  indigenous 
article  which  promises  so  fairly  as  this. 

Alcohol  is  the  proper  solvent  for  tlie  active 
properties  of  this  plant.  The  tincture  has  a  dark 
J^d  colour,  and  a  highly  concentrated  taste  of  the 
root. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Asarum  Canadense, Lix.  Sp. pL — Mich au x, i.  279. — Pirsu, 
^*  596. — Asarum  foliis  reniforroibiis,  mucronatis,  biiiis,  Groxo- 
^^vrs,  72. — Asaron  Canadense,  Cornutus,  CanaiL  24,  /.  25. — 
^aron  Americanum^  Parkinson^  theatr.  266. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

ScHCEPF,  72. — ^Bart.  cdL  26,  48. — Coxe,  Disp.  o68. 
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PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1.  Jlsarum  Canadense. 

Fig.  2.  The  germ  with  the  stamens  and  nedareousJUamentSm 

Fig.  3.  Jl  petal. 

Fig.  4.  w9  stamen  a  little  magmfied. 

Fig.  5.  Style  and  stigmas  vMgnified. 
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Jive  Flag,  or  FUmer  de  hiee. 
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]jf  the  Hoitus  Elthameasifl,  puUblied  bj 
Jobn  !•  Hill^Biiv  in  VtZ%^  there  ttre  figures  of  two 
plants  under  the  name  of  ^  Iris  Americana  versi- 
eolor,"  tibyB  one  with  an  entire,  the  other  with  a 
cranato  style.  To  one  of  these,  the  plant  repre- 
sented in  our  plate  apparently  belongs.  This 
|l(ant  however  is  so  subject  to  variation  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  the  crenatures  and  direction 
its  stigmas,  ^c.  that  it  has  received  from  differ- 

botanists  dissimilar  names.  The  Linnsean 
ilharacters  of  Iris  versicolor  and  Yirginica  are 
kff^ly  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  Our  plant  is  the  Iris  versicolor  of  Muh- 
lenbnrgh's  catalogue,  by  his  own  declaration.  In 
file  character  of  its  stem  however,  it  agrees  equally 
well  with  Iris  virginica  of  Linnseus  and  Michaux. 
|t  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plant  figured  in 
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the  Botanical  Magazine,  t  703,  is  more  than  a  ya- 
riely  of  this  species.  The  characters  taken  from 
the  comparatiye  length  of  the  stem  and  leayes, 
of  the  inner  petals  and  stigmas,  and  the  direction 
of  the  stem  and  of  the  stigmas  ;  are  all  subject  to 
yariation.  Michaux,  Elliott  and  Pursh  make  the 
Yirgmica  synonymous  with  Iris  hexagona  of  Wal- 
ter, which  seems  permanently  distinguished  by 
the  deep  furrows  m  the  angles  of  its  capsule. 

The  Iris  yersicolor  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  borders  of  swamps  and  in 
wet  meadqws,  of  which  it  forms  a  principal  orna* 
ment  in  the  month  of  June.  No  race  of  yege ta- 
bles can  be  better  marked  than  the  elegant  genus 
to  which  this  plant  belongs.  They  are  essential- 
ly distinguished  by  a  corolla^  parted  into  sue  seg- 
merits  or  petals^  of  which  three  are  reflexed  ami 
three  are  erect  The  stigmas  resembling  petals. 
The  species  in  our  plate  has  ensiform  leaves^  its 
stem  acute  on  one  side^  its  capsules  oblongs  three 
sided^  with  obtuse  angles. 

Class  Triandria^ — Order  Monogynia. — ^Natur- 
al orders,  Ensatas^  Lin.  Irides^  Juss. 

The  root  is  fleshy,  horizontal,  sending  down  a: 
multitude  of  fibres.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
round  on  one  side,  acute  on  the  other,  frequentlj 
branched,  and  beai*ing  from  two  to  six  flowers^ 
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Leaves  sword  shaped,  striated,  sheathing  at  hase. 
Bractes  becoming  scarious.     Peduncles  of  various 
length,  flattened  on  the  inside.     Germ  three  cor- 
Dered,  with  flat  sides  and  obtuse  angles.  .  Outer 
petals  of  the  flower  spatulate,  beardless,  the  bor- 
der purple,  the  claw  variegated  with  green,  yel- 
low and  white,  and  veined  with  purple.     Inner 
petals  erect,  varying  in  shape  from  spatulate  to 
lanceolate,  usually  paler  than  the  outer,  entire  or 
emarginate.    Style  short,  concealed;  stigmas  three, 
pet^-form,  purple  or  violet,  resting  on  the  outer 
petals,  their '  extremeties  bifid,  crenate,  and  more 
or  less  reflexed ;  their  lower  lip  short.    Stamens 
concealed  under  the  stigmas,  with  oblong-linear 
anthers.     Capsule    three    celled,    three    valved; 
^%vhen  ripe,  oblong,  turgid,  three  sided,  with  round- 
ij^bi  angles.     Seeds  numerous,  flat. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  and  some  other  spe- 
€5ies  of  Iris,  afford  an  excellent  view  of  the  spiral 
filament,  which  lines  the  sap  vessels  of  the  leaf. 
If  a  leaf,  which  has  just  emerged  from  the  ground, 
fce  carefully  broken  across,  and  the  segments 
jgradually  drawn  asunder,  these  flne  filaments  will 
unroll  themselves,  and  their  spiral  structure  be- 
come very  obvious  to  the  microscope. 

The  root  of  the  Iris  versicolor  has  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  when  swallowed  or  held  in  the  mouth, 
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even  in  small  quantities,  it  leaves  behind  a  pow- 
erful sense  of  heat  and  acrimony  in  the  fauces. 
Its  most  active  chemical  constituent  appears  to  be 
a  resin,  which  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white 
precipitate,  when  water  is  added  to  the  alcoholic 
solution.  The  decoction  suffers  little  or  no 
change  with  alcohol,  gelatin  or  salts  of  iron.  3Iu- 
riate  of  tin  affects  it  slightly,  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury more  abundantly.  Its  taste  is  much  weaker 
than  that  of  the  tincture.  Water  distilled  from 
tlie  root  has  a  highly  nauseous  taste  and  odour. 

The  root  of  the  Iris  versicolor  given  medicin- 
ally is  an  active  cathartic.  Mr.  M'illiam  Biu*trHni, 
in  his  travels  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  informs  us, 
that  on  his  arrivid  at  Ottasse,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Tallapoose,  he  found  the  natives  "  fasting,  tak- 
ing medicine,  and  praying,  to  avert  a  grevious  ca- 
lamity of  sickness  which  had  lately  afHictcd  tliem, 
and  laid  in  the  grave  ahuudance  of  their  ciliz4'ns. 
The  first  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time 
tliey  eat  or  drink  nothing,  but  a  meagi-e  gniel 
made  of  a  little  coni-flonr  and  water;  taking  at 
the  same  time,  by  way  of  medicine  or  physic,  u 
strong  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  Irta  rergicotor, 
which  is  a  powerful  catliurtic.  They  hold  this 
root  in  high  estimation,  and  every  town  cultivates 
a  little  plantation  of  it^  having  a  large  artificial 
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pond  jiiftt  witlumt  tbe  towiif  planted  and  almost 
oT^rgfOWn  with  iL^' 

Baying  myself  formerly  made  use  of  this  root 
in  dispensary  praetiee,  I  can  hear  testimony  to 
its  efllcacy  as  a  medicine,  thon^  not  altogether 
to  its  cpnTepipnce.  A  small  quantity  of  the  re- 
cent root,  or  a  few  grains  of  the  root  newly  dried, 
are  generally  oertain  and  active  in  their  operation 
on  the  bowels.  They  are  howerer  apt  to  occasion 
a  distressing  nausea  like  sea  sickness,  with  a  pros- 
tration of  strength  of  some  hours'  contiuuance ; 
so  that  I  think  the  plant  will  not  be  like  to  come 
mto  favor  as  a  oathartic,  at  least  when  better  ones 
are  at  hand.  The  activity  of  this  article  is  dimin- 
ished by  age. 

The  stimulating  properties  of  the  Iris  render 
it  capable  of  exciting  many  of  the  secretions,  as 
Well  as  excretions.     But  I  know  of  no  purpose 
for  which  it  seems  better  calculated,  than  that  of 
a  diuretic.     The  late  Dr.  Macbride  of  Carolina  as- 
sured me,  that  he  had  found  great  benefit  in  drop- 
sical affections  from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  this 
plant  in  combination  with  those  of  Eryngium  yuc- 
cifolium.     In  consequence  of  his  recommenda- 
tion, I  administered  the  tincture  of  the  Iris  in 
Small  doses  to  several  persons  affected  with  ana- 
sarca and  with  hydrothorax.     It  was  evidently  of 
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sendee  to  a  majority  of  those  who  took  it,  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  That  it  did  aot  always  em^  the  dis- 
ease, is  a  reproach  which  it  must  divide  with  diuret- 
ic remedies  of  much  older  celehrity. 

The  Ii'is  ^acilis,  a  species  described  in  the 
Floinila  Bostoniensis,  the  Iris  pseudacorus  of  Eu- 
rope, and  several  others  of  the  genus,  appear  to 
possess  properties  very  similai*  to  those  of  the 
plant  described. 


BOTAMCAL  REFERENCES. 

Iris  versicoldr,  Liir.  8p.  pi. — ^Diixenius,  EtOu  L  155^^ 
CotTis,  BoL  Mag.  U  2\,  a  variety. — ^Pursh,  L  29.*— EuLiOTTy 
Car.  i.  45.    Waiter,  Car.  67. 
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Bartiiam,  travels,  454,  Lmid.  edit. — Cutler,  Mem.  Jhner. 
Jk€d.  405 — 6. — Macbride,  in  EUiotCs  Car.  i.  45. 


PLATE  XVI. 

Fig.  1.  Iris  versicolor. 

Fig.  2.  Style  and  stigmas  with  a  stamen. 
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Henhane. 


TLATB  xrn.* 

.  Xhebe  18  litde  doubt  that  the  Hyoscjamus  of 
thiB  eountry  is  an  imported  plant  It  is  yet  rare 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  appears  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  bounds  of  cultivation.  Its 
seeds  'are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  vfiW  spring  up 
under  favourable  circumstances,  after  having  been 
^dormant  for  a  long  time.  Uence  the  plant  occa- 
sionally appears  in  old  grounds  which  have  been 
newly  disturbed,  as  in  gi'ave  yards,  old  gardens 
and  cellars.  About  ten  years  since,  a  drain,  which 
intersects  the  common  in  Boston,  was  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  repau^s.  In  the  following  season 
a  distinct  ih)w  of  very  luxuriant  plants  of  Henbane 
covered  the  whole  of  this  di'jiin,  although  none  of 
them  had  been  observed  to  grow  m  the  vicinity 

*  For  the  drawing  ivhich  accompanies  this  article,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr«  S.  Bass  of  Salem. 
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the  preceding  yeai*.  The  seeds,  which  produced 
these  plunts,  had  pi'ohably  been  biu'ied  for  more 
than  fifteen  years. 

This  species,  together  with  others  of  it»  genus, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  same 
name  which  it  now  beiu's.  Its  medicinal  and 
deleterious  properties  were  also  understood  by 
them. 

In  modem  arrangements  the  Hyoscyamus  in 
common  with  Datuni,  Atropa  and  other  injurious 
vegetables  of  its  kindred,  is  found  in  the  claas  and 
order  PeiUandria  Monogynia^  and  the  natural  o^ 
der  Lurida.     Its  Jussieuean  order  is  Solanea, 

In  this  genus  the  corolla  is  funnel  shaped 
and  oblme,  the  stamens  inclined,  the  capsiUt  tvo 
celled  ami  covered  with  a  lid. 

The  present  species  has  the  lower  leave*  sniM>' 
aleA  and  clasping,  and  thejlmcers  sessile.  It  is 
biennial  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  whole  herb  has  a  glaucous  or  sea  green 
colour,  is  hairy  and  viscid,  and  emits  a  rank,  offen* 
Bive  smell.  The  stalk  is  one  or  two  feet  higl^ 
round,  brandling  and  rigid.  The  first  lea^~ea 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  have  some  re- 
sembliuice  to  a  young  tliistle.  They  are  larg^ 
oblong,  frequently  contorted,  clasping,  cut  into 
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acute  lobes,  and  pointed ;  the  upper  ones  general- 
Ij  entire. 

The  flowers  form  a  reyolute,  one  sided  spike 
at  the  end  of  the  stem  or  branch,  leaving,  as  they 
lUl  off,  a  straight  row  of  capsules.  The  calyx  has 
fiye  short  acute  segments.  The  corolla  is  fimnel 
shaped,  irregular,  with  Ave  spreading,  obtuse  seg^ 
ments,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  with  a 
beautiful  net  work  of  purple  reins.  Stamens  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with  large  oblong 
anthers.  Style  slender,  longer  than  the  stamens, 
declined,  with  an  obtuse  stigma.  Capsule  two 
celled,  roundish,  covered  with  a  lid,  and  invested 
ynih  the  persistent  calyx,  the  segments  of  which 
extend  beyond  the  calyx,  and  become  rigid  and 
prickly.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  small,  unequal, 
lirownish,  and  are  discharged  by  the  horizontal 
separation  of  the  lid. 

From  such  chemical  experiments  as  I  have 
made  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Hyoscyamus, 
1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  their  chief  soluble 
jiortion  is  a  variety  of  extractive  matter.  The 
^vatery  and  alcoholic  solutions  do  not  disturb  each 
«ther,'  and  the  usual  tests  of  tannin  produce  in- 
considerable, or  no  alteration  in  either.  Of  vari- 
ous metallic  salts  which  affected  the  solutions,  the 
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nitrate  of  mercury  gave  the  lai^st  precipitate  in 
my  experiments. 

The  Hyoscyamus  has  long  been  known  as  m 
narcotic  poison.  This  character  it  uniformly  ^- 
erts  in  regard  to  mankind,  although  many  bnite 
animals  are  exempt  irom  its  influence.*  Diosco- 
rides  speaks  of  it  as  producing  drovBiness  and  de- 
lirium. 

■  Horses,  goats,  sheep  and  swine  are  said  to  eat  it  witbottt  inji- 
rj.  Brute  animals  are  frequently  less  susceptible  of  the  iDflaeDce  of 
poisons  than  mankind.  In  the  experiments  which  hare  been  aadt  tm 
tiiem  to  test  the  eOect  of  doubtful  medicines,  the  positin  < 
of  activity  which  they  furnish,  are  in  general  more  to  be  d 
OD,  than  the  negative-  That  is,  if  an  animal  suffers  from  tihe  acfioa 
of  any  substance,  a  man  would  be  like  to  safler  somewhat  in  flw 
same  vay.  Yet  if  the  animal  escapes  with  impunity*  it  doe*  not  M* 
low  that  the  man  would  be  equally  fortunate.  'Hiere  is  acarcdyanj 
narcotic  plant  which  is  not  devoured  by  some  species  of  qnadnped.. 
Professor  Pallas  has  stated,  that  thr  hrrlgrhngrsn  drmnr rmfhiriJci 
by  hundreds  without  inconvenience,  whereas  one  of  tiieae  iiULtU  aaj 
occasion  serious  trouble  to  a  man.    The  following  a 
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The  instances  reeorded.  of  deleterious  conse- 
quences, ensuing  from  the  Hyoscyamus  incau- 
tiously taken,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  roots  have  been  introduced 
by  mistake  among  culinary  yegetables,  and  have 
eccasioned  alarming  symptoms  in  whole  families 
at  once.  In  a  case  cited  by  Wepfer,  the  monks 
of  a  whole  monastery,  in  consequence  of  some 
roots  being  boiled  among  those  of  chicory  with 
their  food,  were  seized  with  raving  delirium,  ac- 
companied by  intense  thirst,  impaired  vision  and 
other  violent  affections.  Dr.  Patouillat  has  re- 
oorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  40, 
the  case  of  nine  persons,  who  were  affected  with 
loss  of  speech,  convulsions,  and  at  length  with  vi- 
olent delirium.  These  symptoms  subsided  on 
the  subsequent  day,  when  it  was  found  that  some 
roots  of  Henbane  had  been  dug  up  in  tlie  garden 
the  preceding  day  by  mistake  for  parsnips,  and 
boiled  in  the  soup  on  which  the  family  had  dined. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  same  Transactions  for 
1738,  has  given  an  instance  of  effects  equally  dan- 
gerous, occurring  in  some  children  who  ate  the 
capsules  of  this  plant,  supposing  them  to  be  fil- 
berds.  Even  the  odour  of  this  noxious  vegetable 
seems  capable  of  exciting  its  characteristic  ef- 
fects.     In    a   case   cited  by  Murray    from    the 
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Gazette  de  Sanie  of  1778 — 4s  some  servants  who 
slopt  in  a  bam,  where  the  Henbane  had  becA 
scattered  for  a  defense  against  rats,  awoke  with 
head*ach,  dizziness  and  romiting. 

In  instances  where  death  has  ensued  from 
swallowing  this  plant,  the  stomach  has  been 
found  to  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation,  and  dark 
or  gangrenous  spots. 

The  principal  use  which  is  made  of  Hyoseyar 
mus  in  medicine,  is  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in 
cases  where  that  article  disagrees  with  the  p»» 
tient,  or  is  contraindicated  by  particular  symp^*^ 
toms.    It  appears  to  be  free  from  the  constipate 
ing  qualities  of  opium,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
found  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  call  fbr  Uk 
anodyne  and  soporific  remarkably  wdl.     Amon|^ 
medical  writers  who  have  spoken  fayourably  of  its 
operation  are  Dr.  Whytt,  who  employed  it  in  Ta^ 
rious  nervous  diseases,  and  Mr.  Burns,  author  of 
different  obstetric  works,  by  whom  it  is  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  opium  in  certain  puer- 
peral complaints.    Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  states,  that 
he  found  great  advantage  from  its  use  in  trouble* 
some  cases  of  chordee,  after  opium  had  failed  to 
give  relief. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that  Hyos* 
cyamus  is  far  less  uniform  and  equal  in  its  opera- 
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lion  than  apiom,  tnd  that  although  in  some  eoo- 
fltitatioDB  it  mitigates  pain,  qniets  irritation,  and 
pvocnres  sleep;  yet  in  others  it  produces  un- 
pleasant nausea,  eonfosion  of  ideas*  head-ach,  and 
sleep  which  is  laborious  and  unrefireshing.     It  is 
radier  a  secoDdarj  medicine,  to  be  resorted  to  af- 
ter the  failure  of  opium,  than  one  which  we  may 
eonfidently  apply  to  at  first,  with  reliance  on  its 
anodyne  effects. 

The  Henbane  was  found  efficacious  in  the  dis- 
ease of  eoliea  pictorum  by  StoU  and  scTcral  others. 
Its  external  application  in  the  form  of  a  cata* 
plasm  of  the  bruised  leares  has  given  relief  in  TSr 
nous  tumors  and  painful  affections. 

For  internal  use  the  extract  should  be  prepar- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  that  of  stramonium.  From 
ene  to  three  grains  of  this  extract  is  a  suitable 
conamencing  dose,  which  may  be  gradually  in- 
cfeased  until  its  effects  are  perceived. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  Liinr.  9p.  pi. — ^^'oodville,  i.  /•  52.— - 
Smith,  EngL  Bat.  U  591^— Pubsh,  i.  141. — ^IlyoHcyamiis  tlavus, 
FccHsius,  HisU  791. — ^Hyoscjamus Tulgaris,  B.ii uix,  J.  iii.  027. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Stoll,  ratio  mtd.  iii.  13,  423. — Cullkn,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  271. 
FoTHEBGiiXy  Mtd.  8oc.  Lond.  u  310. — lioM£,  dinical  carpets, 
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197^. — WiTHERiNO,  Med.  Comment.  Dec  II,  tL  S67v-«Kino- 
XAKEf  Land.  Med.  and  Fhys.  Joumalf  v*  438«— Biiowir,  ditto,  UL 
406. — ^MuBBAY.  Jipp.  Med.  L  655,  &c  &c. 


PLATE  XVII. 

Fig.  1.  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Fig.  2.  Corolla  laid  open. 

Fig.  5.  Calyx. 

Fig.  4.  CalyxofthefruUlaidopentosliewthecapsukvrithinit. 
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Bitter  sweet 


PLiTE  xnn. 

▼V  HETHER  the  plant  represented  in  our  plate 
k  originaUy  of  American  growth,  or  has  been  in- 
trodaced  since  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  it 
W  BOW  difficult  to  saj.  It  is  certainly  a  hardy 
vq^table,  and  although  its  natural  soil  is  at  the 
water  side,  yet  it  easily  becomes  habituated  to 
shady,  fertile  ground  of  almost  any  elevation. 
The  most  luxuriant  specimens  are  found  about 
brooks  and  ditches  and  in  sheltered  situations, 
Inhere  the  roots  have  free  access  to  water.  In  tliese 
places  the  stalks  frequently  extend  some  way  on 
the  surface,  sending  down  a  multitude  of  radicles 
into  the  mud  below.  AVhen  the  plant  grows  in 
higher  ground  and  more  exposed  to  the  light,  its 
growth  is  restricted,  and  tlie  flowers  are  less  bril- 
liant in  colour. 
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The  names  of  Bitter  sweet  and  JFbody  nigkt- 
ahade  are  the  most  frequent  En^ah  appellationB 
of  this  vegetable.  The  former  of  these  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Celaatrus  gcandens,  a  very  different 
plant.  The  frequent  changes  which  alvajs  take 
place  in  the  application  of  vulgar  names,  renders 
a  reliance  on  them  unsafe,  and  indeed  makes  it 
useless  to  collect  or  preserve  more  than  a  few  of 
the  principal  ones. 

The  genus  Solanum  is  remarkable  tar  the 
great  variety  and  itlmost  opposite  character  which 
takes  place  among  its  species.  The  common  Po- 
tatoe,  the  Egg  pluit,  tlie  Tomato,  the  Jenualem 
cherry,  and  tlie  Black  ni^itshade,  are  all  species 
of  this  multifoi-m  genus.  The  common  chancter 
which  hinds  them  together,  consists  in  a  roteic 
corolla ;  the  anthers  cohering,  with  a  double  open- 
ing  at  top ;  the  berry  two  celled.  The  species 
Dulcamara  is   distinguished  from  others  by  its 
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fire  or  six  feet  Leaves  petioled,  ovate,  acute,  en« 
tire,  furnished  at  the  base  with  two  appendages, 
which  give  them  somewhat  of  a  hastate  form.  The 
lower  and  upper  leaves  are  frequently  without 
these  appendages.  The  flowers  form  a  loose,  nod- 
ding cluster  or  panicle,  shaped  like  a  cyme,  and 
taking  its  origin  opposite  to  a  leaf.  Calyx  of  five 
short,  purplish,  persistent  segments.  Corolla  ro- 
tate, becoming  reflexed  as  it  grows  old,  divided  in- 
to five  acute  segments,  which  are  purple,  and 
marked  with  two  whitish'  dots  at  the  base  of  each. 
The  filaments  are  much  shorter  than  the  anthers, 
and  inserted  in  the  short  tube  of  the  corolla.  An- 
thers yellow,  erect,  cohering,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
ieal  tube  around  the  style.  Germ  oval ;  style 
Ibnger  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  simple.  The 
berries  are  oval,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and 
continue  to  hang  in  bunches  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen. 

The  taste  and  smell  of  the  Dulcamai-a  are  less 
nauseous  than  those  of  many  other  species  of  So- 
lanum.  Water  seems  a  perfect  solyent  for  its 
most  sensible  constituents.  The  chief  soluble 
portion  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  mucous  extractive, 
which  is  taken  up  by  both  water  and  alcohol, 
though  most  by  the  former.  The  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury and  muriate  of  tin,  gave  precipitates  from 
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both,  though  most  from  the  water.  The  chemic- 
al evidences  of  astringency  were  very  shglit. 

From  the  experimeuts  of  HurtmaDn  and  Kulm, 
cited  by  Murray,  we  may  iufer  tliat  water  is  a 
better  solvent  for  tliis  plant  tlian  ulcohoL  An 
ounce  of  the  twigs  or  stalks  treated  witli  alcohol 
afforded  two  drachms  and  two  scruples  of  extracL 
The  siime  quantity  treated  with  water  gave  three 
drachms  and  thirty  five  grams. 

The  Solanum  dulcamsu-a  has  formerly  receiv- 
ed the  commendations  of  many  authors,  some  of 
whose  names  are  of  liigh  authority  in  medicine. 
The  diseases  m  wliich  it  has  acquired  confidence, 
are  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  secondary  syphiUs, 
incipient  phthisis,  asthma,  jauudice.  But  what- 
ever may  be  its  efficacy  in  these  compluintSj  it  has 
in  modem  practice  given  place  to  more  active 
medicines.  Its  most  permanent  and  merited  rep- 
utation at  the  present  day,  is  derived  from  its  ap- 
plication to  external  complauits,  and  particularly 
to  cutaneous  diseases.  In  dissertations  upon  tlic 
properties  of  this  plant  by  Liuuaius  and  by  Car- 
rcre,  its  use  is  highly  commended  in  herpes,  in 
scabies,  and  in  some  of  the  secondary  forms  of 
sjlihilis.  Professor  3Iurray  has  added  his  own 
testimony  to  tliat  of  tliese  writers,  and  speaks  do> 
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CMBEVtlj  of  his  success  with  it  in  cutaneous  diseas- 
es of  an  inveterate  character. 

In  the  more  recent  and  splendid  works  of 

Willan  and  Bateman  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

we  find  some  important  testimony  of  the  efficacy 

of  tJie  Dulcamara  in  cutaneous  affections.     The 

former  of  these  authors  has  inserted  in  hb  work 

ifc  letter  of  Dr.  Crichton,  physician  to  the  West- 

nunster  hospital,  who  had  employed  the  article 

for  a  considerable  number  of  years.     This  gen- 

^man  states,  that  out  of  twenty  three  cases  of 

^pra  Grsecorum,  in  which  he  had  used  it,  two 

^^y  had  resisted  its  action.     He  does  not  assert 

^Ht  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  other  cutaneous 

^l^eases,  although  it  had  appeared  to  him  to  do 

S^>^  in  psoriasis  and  pityriasis.     His  mode  of 

^^Xi^ploying  it  was  as  follows  : 

Take  of  stalks  of  Dulcamara,  one  ounce  ;  wa- 
'j  a  pound  and  a  half;    boil  to  a  pound,  and 
^^^*^^Mn  when  cold. 

Of  this  decoction  the  patient  took  two  ounces 

^*^  first,  morning,  noon  and  night,  but  the  quan- 

*^*^  was  afterwards  increased,  until  it  amounted  to 

^  X^int  per  day.     At  the  same  time  the  skin  was 

^'^ered  to  be  washed  with  a  stronger  decoction, 

''^^ich  proved  an  auxiliary  to  the    cure.      Dr. 

^Hchton  found  that  in  delicate  people  and  hyster- 
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ical  women,  it  often  produced  s^riicopc  and  sligfat. 
pjdpitatioii  of  tlic  heart,  now  and  then  nausea  and. 
giddiness.  But  if  tlie  dose  was  diniinislied,  or' 
any  aromatic  tincture  added,  it  ceased  to  produce 
uneasy  symptoms.  The  good  efl'ects  of  tlie  rem- 
edy were  seldom  perceived  until  after  the  fir«^ 
eight  days. 

Br.  Bateman  considers,  that  "  one  of  the  most- 
effectuid  remedies  for  lepra  under  all  its  rarietiei 
is  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  80— 
lanum    dulcamara."     Uc    administers   it   in    tb 
same   way  with  that  just  described.     "MTicn," 
says  he,  "  there  is  a  degree  of  torpor  in  tlie  super- 
ficial vessels,  the  same   decoction   made   with  a. 
larger  proportion  of  the  shriifo,  is  advantjigeously 
employed  as  a  lotion  ;  but  if  tlicre  is  any  infiam- 
matury  disposition,  this  and  every  other  external 
stimulus  must  he  proliibited.'* 

I  have  employed  the  Bitter  sweet,  both  in  unh 
stance  and  in  decoction  in  a  number  of  cutaneous^ 
aAections.     It  appears  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliarr' 
to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  s^-philitic  erup- 
tions.    1  have  also  known  herpetic  eruptions   to 
yield  to  its  internal  and  external  use.     The  .Amer- 
ican plant  however,  when  gathered  in  full  vigour, 
does  not  set  easily  on  the  stomach  in  lai^  doses. 
i  have  known  vomiting  produced  by  a  few  graiui 
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of  the  powdered  leaves,  and  by  a  small  cup  of  the 
decoction.     The  strength  of  the  plant  seems  to 
vary  in  some  degree  with  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, and  mode  of  preserving.     Dr.  Cullen  found 
different  parcels  of  the  article  to  exhibit  very  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  strength.      Writers   are  not 
agreed  as  to  its  immediate  effects  on  the  head  and 
stomach,  probably  from  the  different  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  medicine  employed  by  them.     From 
my  own  observation  I  am  induced  to  consider  the 
appearance  of  slight  narcotic  symptoms,  as  an  ev- 
idence of  the  goodness  of  the  medicine,  and  as  a 
<^riterion  for  regulating  the  dose.     The  formula  of 
^^Crichton  for  the  decoction  appears  to  be  a 
S^  one,  but  in  the  case  of  delicate  constitutions, 
**^e  commencing  dose  should  not  exceed  an  ounce, 
^*^ch  may  be  afterwards  increased  according  to 
^^^^Umstances.     The  addition  of  a  little    cinna- 
^U  renders  the  decoction  less  apt  to  offend  the 
^•^iHach. 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Solanum  dulcamara,  Liifif  aus»  8p.  pi. — Woodyille,  t  33. — 
^MiTH,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  565. — PuRsn,  i.  156. — Solanum  scandcns^ 
^^  dulcamara. — ^TorKWBFORT,  FariSf  43.— Glycypicros  sive 
^iiUradulcis^  J.  Bauhih,  ii.  109. 
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LOBELIA  INFLATA. 


Indian  tobacco. 


PLATE  XIX. 

Jjf  the  United  States  there  are  many  species 
^f  Xjobelia,  whieh  are  interesting  for  their  beauty, 
singularity  or  use.  We  have  few  plants  more 
elegant  tlian  the  cardinal  flower,  and  few  more 
"ious  in  structure  than  the  Lobelia  Dortmanna. 
medicinal  powers,  the  subject  of  tliis  article  is 
'■^"^tled  to  take  precedence  of  tlie  rest.  It  is  an 
%ual  plant,  found  in  fields  and  road  sides,  from 
'Hada  to  the  southern  states.  It  flowers  from 
^  idsummer  until  the  arrivid  of  frosts. 

The  genus  Lobelia  has  a  Jive  cleft  calyx ;  a 
-^:^nopetalou8^  irregular  corolla^  icith  a  cleft  tube ; 
^^  anthers  cohering;    the  capsule  two  or  three 
^iled. 

The  species  inflata  is  branching  and  hairy^ 
'^ft  ovate,  serrate  leaves,  and  turgid  capsules. 
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The  connexion  of  the  anthers  into  d  tube  has 
caused  some  ambi^ty  and  difference  of  opinifm, 
as  to  the  place  which  this  genus  should  occupy, 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Linnseus  placed  it  in  his 
order  Monogamia  of  the  class  Syngenesia.  Most 
of  our  late  botanists  haye  very  properly  remoy- 
ed  the  plants  of  this  order  from  the  compound 
flowers,  with  which  they  have  no  natural  affinity, 
to  Pentandria^  which  place  their  number  of  sta- 
mens authorizes  them  to  occupy.  Pursh  has  pla- 
ced the  Lobelias  under  Monadelphia.  The  Nat- 
ural order  which  contains  them  is  the  Cam- 
panacece  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu. 

The  Lobelia  inflata  varies  in  height  firom  sis 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet.     The  small  plants  are 
nearly  simple,  the  large   ones   much  branched. 
Koot  fibrous.     Stem  erect,  in  the  full  sized  plant 
much  branched,   angulai*,   very    hairy.      Leaves 
scattered,  sessile,  oval,  serrate,  veiny  and  hairy. 
Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes,  pedunculated,  each 
one  in  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf.     Segments  of  the 
calyx  linear,  acute,  standing  on  the  germ,  which  is 
oval   and   striated.      Corolla  bluish   purple,  the 
tube   prismatic    and   cleft    above,   the   segments  4 
spreading,  acute,  the  two  upper  ones  laneeolate,^ 
the  three  lower  ones  oval.     Anthers  collected  in — 
to   an  oblong,  cuned  body,  purple ;    fil^gnttni 
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irliiflie.  Style  filiform ;  stigma  curved  and  inclos* 
ed.  bjthe  anthers.  Capsules  two  celled,  turgid, 
ov^ttl,  compressed,  ten  angled,  covered  with  the  ca- 
lyx.     Seeds  numerous,  small,  oblong,  brown. 

The  Lobelia  inflata  when  broken,  emits  a  milky 
]^^&ce.     When  chewed,  it  communicates   to  the 
^"^^uth  a  burning,  acrimonious  sensation,  not  un« 
^^e  the  taste  of  green  tobacco.     It  exhibits  the 
Allowing  noticeable  ingredients   upon  chemical 
^^Bmination.     1.  An  acrid  principle.     This  is  ev* 
Ident  to  the  taste  ia  the  tincture,  decoction,  and 
distilled  water.     iB.  Caoutchouc.    Sulphuric  ether 
dissolves  more  of  the  plant  than  alcohol,  and  ac- 
quires a  higher  colour.     The  solution  in  alcohol 
b  scarcely  rendered  turbid  by  water,  that  in  ether 
18  disturbed  by  alcohol,  and  grows  thick  as  the 
ether  evaporates.     3.  Extractive.  No  gummy  or 
astringent  qualities  were  manifested  in  my  exper- 
iments. 

The  great  acrimony  of  the  leaves  and  capsules, 
combined  with  a  narcotic  property,  appears  to  be 
the  foundation  of  their  medicinal  power.  Dr. 
Cutler  informs  us,  that  if  the  leaves  be  held  for 
some  time  in  the  mouth,  they  produce  giddiness 
and  pain  in  the  head,  with  a  trembling  agitation 
of  the  whole  body,  and  at  length  bring  on  nausea 
and  vomiting.     These   effects   are   analagons   to 
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those,  which  the  chewing  or  smoldng  of  tobaceo 
occasions  in  persons  nnaccustomed  to  its  use. 

When  swallowed  in  substance,  it  excites  yery 
speedy  vomiting,  accompanied  with  distressing 
and  long  continued  sickness,  and  even  with  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  if  the  dose  be  large.  A  melan- 
choly instance  of  death,  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
this  plant,  in  the  hands  of  a  quack,  is  detailed  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports,  in 
the  trial  of  Samuel  Thomson,  an  empuic  practismg 
in  Beveriy,  for  the  murder  of  Ezra  Lovett.  In 
this  trial  it  appeared,  that  the  patient,  being  con- 
fined by  a  cold,  sent  for  the  pretended  physician, 
who  gave  him  three  powders  of  Lobdia  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  each  of  which  vomited  him 
violently,  and  left  him  in  a  great  perspiraticHi 
during  the  night.  The  next  day  two  more  pow- 
ders were  administered,  each  of  which  operated 
by  vomiting  and  occasioned  great  distress.  In 
like  manner  two  other  powders  were  given  the 
subsequent  day,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  great  prostration.  Several  days  after  this,  the 
physician  came  again,  and  finding  his  patient 
still  worse,  administered  several  more  powders, 
which  occasioned  great  distress,  and  at  length 
ceased  to  operate.  Finding  that  the  stomach  was 
not  sensible  to  the  emetic  effect  of  the  Lobelia, 
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te  physician  repeated  the  dose,  and  when  the  pa- 
'Client  complained  of  great  distress  at  the  breast 
said  he  was  dying,  the  doctor  assured  him  the 
ledicine  would  soon  get  down,  or  operate  as  a  ca^ 
Cihartic.  Howey^  on  the  same  evening,  the  pa^ 
'Ssent  lost  his  reason  and  became  convulsed,  so  that 
men  were  required  to  hold  him.  To  relieve 
'hicli,  the  doctor  forced  down  two  more  of  his 
poi¥ders,  and  the  patient,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
\w  wwse,  and  continued  so  until  he  expired. 
The  doctor,  who  had  thus  terminated  the  dis- 
^e  and  the  patient  at  once,  was  arrested  and  put 
ipon  trial  for  murder ;  but  the  homicide  proving 
le^timate  one  from  the  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
Leuce  of  malice  prepense,  he  was  acquitted  and 
^eJt  at  liberty. 

From  the  violence  of  its  effects,  and  the  dis- 
Cia^ssing  nausea  which  it  occasions,  it  is  probable 
"ttiliat  the  Lobelia  will  never  come  into  use  for  the 
^^ommou  purposes  of  an  emetic,  while  other  emet- 
mcs  can  be  obtained.     It  has  however  been  found 
^o  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  particular  diseas- 
es, and  on  tliis  account  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica.     Dr.  Cutler,  and  a  number 
of  physicians  in  Essex  county  and  elsewhere,  have 
found  benefit  from  its  use  in  astlmia,  some  in  dos- 
es of  a  table  spoonful  of  the  saturated  tincture. 
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others  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonfoL  Indeed  the  fiNV 
mer  dose  appears  to  be  a  very  large  one,  and 
greater  than  most  stomachs  would  bear  with  im» 
punity.  I  have  tried  this  medicine  in  seyeral 
cases  of  asthma  with  some  advantage.  It  has 
not  however  in  general  succeeded  in  aflbrding  re« 
lief  of  the  paroxysm,  until  full  vomiting  was  pra* 
duced,  which  effect,  with  me,  has  happened  after 
tiaking  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Cutler,  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  plant,  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Thacher's 
Dispensatory.  The  venerable  writer  having  him-' 
self  suffered  from  asthma  for  ten  years,  had,  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms,  resorted  to  many  medicines 
for  reUef,  without  experiencing  much  benefit  from 
any.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  make  trial  of 
a  tincture,  prepared  by  himself  from  the  Lobelia 
inflata.  "  In  a  paroxysm,"  says  he,  "  which  per- 
haps was  as  severe  as  I  had  ever  experienced ; 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  extreme,  and  after  it 
had  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  I  took  a  ta* 
ble  spoonful.  In  three  or  four  minutes  my  breath- 
ing was  as  free  as  it  ever  was,  but  I  felt  no  nau- 
sea at  the  stomach.  In  ten  minutes  I  took  anoth- 
er spoonful,  which  occasioned  sickness.  After 
ten  minutes  I  took  a  third,  which  produced  sensi-* 
lile  effects  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  a 
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terj  litde  moderate  poking,  and  a  kind  of  prickly 
eensadon  through  the  whole  system,  even  to  the 
extnmities  of  the   Angers  and  toes.      But  all 
these  sensations  very  soon  subsided,  and  a  vigour 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  the  constitution,  wliich  I 
liad  not  experienced  for  years.     I  haye  not  since 
kad  a  paroxysm,  and  only  a  few  times  some  small 
symptoms  of  asthma.    Besides  the  riolent   at- 
tacks, I  had  scarcely  passed  a  night  without  more 
<^  less  of  it,  and  often  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  lie  in 
bed.     Since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  as   good 
health,  as  perhaps  before  the  first  attack." 

Dr.  Cutler  considers  his  disease  to  be  what 
Ihr^  Bree  in  his  ^  Practical  inquiries  on  disorder- 
^  respiration"  calls  the  first  species,  ^^  an  asthma 
'^m  pulmonic  irritation  of  effused  serum." 

Dr.  Randall  informs  me,  that  he  has  given  the 

*-K>lielia  to  many  persons  of  different  ages  suffer- 

^^g  from  asthma  and  catarrh,  and  with  considera- 

*^le   variation  in  the  form  and  degree  of  the  dose. 

'^  asthma  he  finds  it  as  successful  as  any  article 

^^  lias  tried.     When  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm 

^^  the  saturated  tincture,  and  tM  o  or  three  times 

^peated  at  convenient  intervals  ;  also  in  the  form 

^f  other  preparations  of  similar  strength,  he  has 

wund  it  usually  to  remove  the  paroxysm   in  a 

^liort  time,   and  to  restore  the  patient  to  qui- 
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etude  and  case.  lu  cataiTli,  wheo  giten  tt 
small  doses  aud  frequently  repeated,  it  lia^  op- 
crated  as  a  sure  and  speedy  expectorant,  pro- 
ducing effects  ill  then*  most  important  charaeter, 
very  similar  to  those  of  antimony  aud  si)uilU. 
Dr.  Randall  has  not  ubsened  any  narcotic  effect 
to  ensue  from  moderate  doses,  nor  found  it  to  pro- 
duce iiTitation  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  as  bat 
been  su^^sted  by  some  practitioners.  Iti  hii 
hands  tt  has  not  produced  any  more  uuplcasaat 
consequence  than  fi-equent  nauseti,  and  occasional 
cniesis,  with  a  copious  flow  from  the  glands  of  the 
mouth. 

Dr.  Bradstreet  of  Newburj"port  acquaintB  mCi 
that  besides  asthmatic  cases,  he  has  ^ven  the  sat- 
urated tincture  in  two  or  tliree  instances  of  dj*- 
pepsia,  also  in  some  cases  of  a  rheumatic  uhIuk 
with  beneficial  consequences. 

lie  considers  its  sensible  effects  to  be  tcrj 
like  those  of  cotiimou  tobacco,  but  its  mi^dicind 
action  more  speedy  aud  diffusible,  aud  of  sliorUf' 
duration.  lie  thinks  that  it  uff*ects  those  orritf^ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  as  lYmdily  as  otiic' 

The  Lobelia  has  been  recommended  as  a  re< 
edy  ill  hooping  cough  and  croup.     In  tlie  fon 
of  tliese  complaints,  1  can  say  nothing  of  its  i 
from  experience,  but  iu  the  latter  disease  I  ^ 
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persuaded,  it  affords  no  benefit,  having  seen  it 
largely  tried  by  different  practitioners  in  a  number 
of  fatal  cases,  where  it  only  produced  a  distress* 
ing  nausea,  without,  in  any  degree,  facilitating  the 
respiration,  or  relieving  the  disease. 

The  active  properties  of  the  Lobelia  are  readi- 
ly extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  tine- 
tore  however  is  most  easily  kept,  and  is  the  most 
convenient  form  for  exhibition.  The  Essex  dis- 
trict medical  society  have  recommended  a  formu- 
la for  this  composition,  which  directs  two  ounces 
of  the  dried  plant  to  be  digested  in  a  pint  of  di- 
luted alcohoL  Of  this  tincture,  a  teaspoonful  giv- 
en to  an  adult,  will  generally  produce  nausea,  and 
sometimes  vomiting.  In  certain  instances  how- 
ever, much  larger  doses  have  been  given,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  a  flow  of  saliva. 
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PLATE  XIX. 

Fig.  1.  Lohdia  inflaUu 

Fig.  2.  CmMa  wUh  the  siamtM  piijtd&i^ 
upper  side. 

Fig.  3,  Capwk.ciUacrosSm 
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Sweet  ecenled  Goldm  rod. 


TLATE  XX. 

No  part  of  vegetation  in  tlie  United  States  is 
so  conspicuous  and  gandy  in  the  autumnal  months, 
aod  at  the  same  time  furnishes  to  the  botanist  so 
difficult  a  task  of  discrimination,  as  the  multitu- 
dinous  and  Protean  genera  Solidago  and  Aster. 
£ach  of  these  genera  contains  many  well  defined 
species,  sufficientiy  marked  by  their  external 
characters,  sensible  qualities,  habits  and  places  of 
growth.  But  between  them,  is  a  great  multitude 
of  subspecies,  liable  to  variation  from  external 
circumstances,  changing  their  appearance  with 
dieir  places  of  growth,  and  running  together  by 
so  many  points  of  resemblance,  that  it  is  a  labour 
yet  remaining  for  botanists  to  separate  those 
species  which  are  in  nature  distinct,  from  those 
which  are  varieties  only. 
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The  genus  Solidago  is  eliaracterized  by  a  fin- 
ked  receptacle^  the  dawn  simple^  rays  of  the  eoroUa 
about  jive^  scales  of  the  calyx  imbricated  and  close. 
It  is  a  very  natural  genus,  easily  distinguished  at 
sight  by  its  crowded  tufts  of  compound  flowers^ 
which  are  almost  always  of  a  deep  golden  yellow.* 

The  species  odora  has  its  stem  nearly  smootkj 
leaves  linear-lanceolate^  entire^  smooth^  with  a 
rough  margin^  and  covered  with  pelludd  dots. 
Racemes  panicled^  one  sided. 

Class  Syngenesia^ — Order  Superflua^— 
orders  Compositor ^  Lin.     Corymbiferw^  Juss. 

The  sweet  scented  Golden  rod  grows  in  w 
and  fields  throughout  the  United  States,  and  flow 
ers  in  September.     It  has  a  smooth  appearance^         'i 
and  is  among  the  smaller  species  of  its  family— 
The  root  is  woody,  much  branched  and  creeping^ 
Stem  slender,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  smoo 
or   slightly  pubescent  below,  pubescent  at  top^ 
The  leaves   ai'e   linear-lanceolate,  closely  sessile 
broad  at  base,  entire,  acute,  with  only  the  midrifcS^- 
distinct,    rough    at    the    margin    but    otherwiso^  ♦  ^ 
smooth,  and  covered  with  pellucid  dots,  like 
pcricum  perforatum.     The  flowers  grow  in  a  co 
pound,  panieled  raceme,  with  each  of  its  branche 

•  The  only  exception  which  I  now  recollect  is  Solidago  KcoUt: 
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diupported  by  a  small  leaf.  These  branches  or 
peduncles  are  yery  slender  and  rigid,  each  giving 
off  a  row  of  ascending,  downy  pedicels,  with  small, 
linear  bractes  at  their  bases.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
4>blong,  acute,  smooth,  or  slightly  pubescent,  the 
lower  ones  shorter  and  closely  imbricating  the 
rest  Florets  of  the  ray  few,  with  oblong,  obtuse, 
ligules.  Those  of  the  disc  funnel  shaped,  with 
acute  segments.  Down  simple  to  the  naked  eye, 
feathery  under  the  microscope.     Seeds  oblong. 

This  plant  is  the  Solidago  odora  of  Muhlen« 
bei^,  and  i^rees  with  the  character  of  Aiton. 
The  Solidago  odora  of  Michaux  is  possibly  a  differ- 
ent species.  Willdenow's  plant  was  undoubtedly 
different.  The  folia  puncticulosa^  which  consti- 
tutes so  distinct  a  mark  in  tliis  species,  I  have 
not  seen  noticed  by  any  botanist 

The  leaves  of  the  Solidago  odora  have  a  delight- 
fully fragrant  odour,  partaking  of  that  of  anise  and 
sassafras,  but  different  fi*om  either.  When  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  a  volatile  oil,  possessing  the 
taste  and  aroma  of  the  plant  in  a  high  degree,  col- 
lects in  the  receiver.  This  oil  apparently  has  its 
residence  in  the  transparent  cells,  which  consti- 
tute the  dotting  of  the  leaves,  for  the  root  is  whol- 
ly destitute  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  herb, 
and  has  rather  a  nauseous  taste.     This  is  contra- 
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ry  to  the  remark  of  ^Villdenow,  who  infonnH  us  tliflt 
tlie  root  is  the  fragrant  part  poBsessmg  the  sceat 
of  Geum  urbanum. 

As  the  volatile  oil  appears  to  possess  all  the 
medicinal  value  of  this  plant,  I  hare  not  prosecut* 
cd  its  chemical  investigation  any  fartlier. 

The  claims  of  the  Solidago  to  stand  as  an  ar>, 
tide  of  the  Materia  Medica  arc  of  a  humble,  l)ut 
not  despieable  kind.  AVe  import  and  consume 
many  foreign  drugs  which  possess  no  virtue  be- 
yond that  of  being  aromatic,  pleasant  to  the  taste} 
gently  stimulant,  diaphoretic  and  carminative. 
Ail  these  properties  the  Golden  rod  seems  fallj  bi 
possess.  All  essence  made  by  dissolving  the  es* 
sential  oU  in  proof  spirit,  is  used  in  the  eastera 
states  as  a  remedy  in  complaints,  arising  from  flat* 
ulence,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  unpleasant  medicinei 
of  various  kinds,  I  have  employed  it  to  nlluy' 
vomiting,  and  to  relieve  spasmodic  pains  in  tlia 
stomach  of  tlie  milder  kind,  with  satisfactory  ttuc> 
cess.  From  its  pleasant  flavour,  it  series  to  cover 
the  taste  of  laudanum,  castor  oil,  and  other  med- 
icines, whose  disagreeable  taste  causes  tlicni  to 
be  rejected  by  delicnte  and  irritable  stomachs. 

Mr.  Pursh  informs  us,  that  this  plant  whea 
ih'ied,  U  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stutea  u 
im  agreeable  substitute  for  tea.     Ue  further  stati 
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t  it  has  for  some  time  been  an  article  of  ex- 
ion  to  China^  where  it  fetches  a  high  price. 
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dSolidigo  odoray  ArroF,  HorL  Ktw.  iii.  214. — ^Pubsh,  iL  539. 
li^  Aurea  Americana,  Tarraconis  fSeu^ie  et  s^pore,  panica- 
iosiflania?  Plvksnet,  Mm.  8S9, 1 116,  f.  6. 


PLATE  XX. 
;3Rg.  1.  Mida  aianu 

;.  3.  Jljlarel  of  the  ray. 
ig.  4.  JiJUnttofthe  disc. 
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M.06T  EiiiTi|)eaii  writers  seem  to  comidaT  flie  Datora 
monium  as  a  native  of  America.  In  Miller**  Dictioiiary  ^y 
Martyn,  the  editor  says,  <•  That  it  is  a  native  of  Americay  ^^ 
have  the  most  undoubted  proofs^  for  in  earth  brought  witb 
plants  from  various  parts  of  that  extensive  countrjy  we  are  sure 
to  have  tlie  Tliom  apple  come  up.  Kalm  says,  that  it  grows 
about  all  the  villages,  and  that  this  and  the  Phytolacca  are  tliA 
worst  weeds  tliere.  Our  old  writers  caU  it  llMNrny  A^es  of 
Peru/' 

This  evidence  however  is  by  no  means  suflicient.    The  {ilaxm^ 
appears  in  earth  and  ballast,  carried  from  either  continent  alik.^* 
Tlie  name  Apple  of  Peru  has  also  been  applied  to  Datora  met^l* 
a  i)lant  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

JVofe  B. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Calcul^^^-^ 
published  in  1814,  a  species  is  inserted  by  the  name  of  Dat««*^ 
Tatula,  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  This 
probably  diffei*ent  from  the  Datura  Tatula  of  Linnseus. 


JVofe  C. 

<<  The  Jamestown  weed,  (which  resembles  the  thorny  apples 
Peru,  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  plant  so  called,)  is  supposed  to 
one  of  the  greatest  coolei*s  in  the  world.    This  being  an  eari 
plant,  was  gathered  very  young  for  a  boiled  sallad^  by 
the  soldioi*s  sent  thither  to  ([ucll  the  rebellion  of  Bacon ; 
some  of  them  ate  i)lentifully  of  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  a 
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lleaBftnt  comedyf  for  they  tamed  natural  fbob  npen  it  for  several 
days.    One  would  blow  up  a  feather  in  tbe  airt  another  wwdd 
dart  straws  at  it  with  much  fury ;  another  stark  naked  was  sit- 
ting up  in  a  comer  like  a  monkey,  grinning,  and  making  mows 
ife  tliem  I  a  fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  companions, 
ind  sneer  in  their  faces  with  a  countenance  more  antic,  than  any 
in  a  Dutch  droIL    In  this  fi*antic  condition  they  were  confined^ 
hstf  IB  their  folly,  they  should  destroy  themselves.    A  thousand 
simple  tricks  th^  played,  and  after  eleven  days  returned  to 
themselves  again^  not  remembering  any  thing  that  had  passed.^ 

Brcerly^s  Histani  of  VirgtmOf  p,  121. 

Xote  D. 

^  Se  Cuechyliastomatl,  seu  Tomatl  sonalis. 

Geaus  eat  Solani  Tonchichi  forma  et  viribus  simile,  sed 
fafiis  paulisper  undulatis,  et  fructu  acinoso  racematimquc  depen- 
dente,  &c/'    Uemandez,  ii.  12. 

•Vote  E. 

**  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  more  instances  of  the  success  of 
^^  Poke  weed  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  You  will  deserve  highly  of 
"'^^nkind  for  the  communication.  But  I  find  in  Boston  they  are 
^^  a.  loss  to  know  the  right  plant,  some  asserting  it  is  what  they 
^1  ^lecboacan,  others  other  things.  In  one  of  their  late  pa- 
P^*^  it  is  publicly  requested  that  a  perfect  dorription  may  be  giv- 
en of  the  plants  its  places  of  growth,  &c.  I  have  mislaid  the  pa- 
P^***  or  would  send  it  to  yon.  I  thous^ht  you  had  described  it 
V^tty  fully."     Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Cdden. 

^*  I  apprehend  that  our  poke-weed  is  what  botanists  term 
Phytolacca.  This  plant  beai*s  berries  as  lai'ge  as  peas.  The 
^^  is  black,  but  it  contains  a  crimson  juice.  It  is  this  juice 
^^^tcned  by  evaporation  in  the  sun  which  was  emi^lnyc*!.  It 
^*''®^d  great  pain,  but  some  persr)iis  wei'c  said  to  huve  been 
^^^'^^^v    I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  facts ;  all  tliat  I  know  is 
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that  Dr.  Colden  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  remedy." 
from  Dr.FrafMin  toM  Dubourg. 

J^ote  F. 

Linnffiusy  in  his  Flora  Laponica^  teUs  us  that  the  roots 
CaUapalustris,  although  acrid  and  caustic  in  the  highest 
f  ignis  Jirme  instar^J  are  made  into  a  kind  of  bread  in  high 
mation,  called  Miwibrctd.    This  is  performed  by  drying 
grinding  the  roots^  afterwards  boiling  and  maceratiBg  them 
til  they  are  deprived  of  acrimony^  when  they  are  baked  like 
farinaceous  substances  into  bread. 

The  recent  juice  of  the  Jatropha  manihotf  or  CassaTa  tree 
the  West  Indies^  is  highly  poisonous.    The  deleterious  princi- 
ple however  resides  in  a  vdatile  portion^  which  is  diasipatod 
heat.    The  remaining  substance  of  the  root  is  used  by  the 
habitants  for  bread,  as  a  material  for  a  kind  of  soop^  and  at 
basis  of  a  fermented  liquor. 

JVote  G. 

The  following  is  Ksempfer^s  description  taken  from  his  Aim 
nitates  ExoticSy  p.  791.   His  accompanying  figure  resembles 
American  Rhus  vernix,  except,  that  the  end  of  the  branch 
bud  are  larger  in  proportion  than  with  us. 

««  Sitz,  vcl.  SUxdsjUf  i.  e.  finite  planta,  vulgo  Urus  seu  Urus 
kif  Arbor  veniicifera  legitlma,  folio  pinnate  Juglandis,  fivcrtii 
racemoso  ciceris  facie. 

<<  Arbor  paucis  ramis  brachiata,  salicis  ad  aldtudinem  hxxuri^ 
ose  exsurgit.  Cortice  donatur  incano,  ex  vemiculis  scabro,  UucU^ 
absccdentc ;   ligno  saligneo  fragillimo ;    meduUa  copiosa,  lign^ 
adnata ;  Snradis  longis  crassis  in  exb*emitate  inordinate  foliooS' 
Fdium  est  impariter  pennatumy  spithamalc  vel  longius,  Jughudis 
folio  semuluin,  costa  tereti,  levitcr  lanuginosa ;  quam  a  semipal- 
mari  nuditate  stipant  lobi  sive  folia  simplicia,  pediculo  perbrevi 
nixa,  tenuia,  plana,  ovata,  trium  vel  quatuor  unciarum  longitib 
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iiais,  btai  insqiudiiBr  ratanda^  nmcrone  brevi  angiutOf  margme 

intf^grof  sapreniR  facie  obscon  Tiridif  lieviy  et  ex  neiria  lac^^ 

dorao  incano  ct  moUiter  lanaginoao.    Nervus  medius  in  mucro* 

Mm  ternuDans  sabinde  moltos  a  latere  denuttit  neiroa  minores^ 
citra  margiiiem  deflcientes.    Si^r  folio  aylveBtris  inest,  cum 

aenslbili  cakm  j  bmnor  afiHctus  extemplo  cbartam  ferrugineo 

colore  iBibuit.    In  smculiB  qiubusdam  ex  fidiorum  axillis  sin- 

goUi  m^nt  Raetmi  laze  ramosif  palmares^  tenueB,  qui,  petiolis 

in  calyculos  rotandos  deainentibtiSy  FImcuIm  cmttinent  pumilosy 

et  dtra  Coriandri  seminiB  magnitndinem  radianteSf  in  lateum 

heriiaceoSf  pentapetalos^  petalis  camoaia  nonnibil  oblongis  et 

lepandis ;  staminibna  ad  petaloram  interatitia  singulis^  qyicatis, 

brevifisimisy  stylo  perbreTi  tricipite^  floria  turbini  insidente. 

Ordoivm  spirant  didcemf  Aurantio  flori  aflbiem  et  peigratum. 

FnutuB  floaculiun  eicipit  gibbosoSf  utcumque  in  rbomboidis  figa- 

ram  compressnSf  bifidaa^   facie  ac  magnitudine  ciceris,  mem- 

branula  tcnui  micante  Testitua^  per  maturitatem  durissimufl  et 

obsolett  colons. 

^^Ckirtex  arboris  caltro  crenatos  lactenm  fandit  lentorem, 

bumore  crystallino  (ex  aliis  ductibus  stillante)  permixtum^  qui 

ad  aeris  contactum  nigrescit.    Eundem  surculi  divulsi^  foliorum 

pediculi^  et  nervi  produnt^  nullius  gustabilis  qualitatis  partici- 

pem^  nisi  califacientis  sine  acredine.    Yenenatos  tamen  spiritus 

h»c  arbor  exhalarc  dicitur^  Tehementcs  adeo,  ut  pueris  circa 

eandem  commorantibus  exanthemata  in  corpore  pariant :  qualia 

ctiam  lignum  tractantes  alii  (non  omnes)  experiuntur*    Collectio 

Vru^f  sive  Yemicis,  ut  instituatur^  caudices  prsecipue  triennes, 

paiicis  crenLs  vulnerandse  sunt^  ex  quibus  stillans  liquor  subindo 

excipitur^  itcrata  in  recente  loco  sectione,  donee  exsucci  marces- 

cant.    Emuisi  atque  omni  succo  orbati,  illico  amputandi  sunt ; 

sic  nova  e  radice  provenit  sobolesf  quse^  triennis  facta,  collectioni 

4eniio  subjicitur/*        #        #        # 

<^  Ycmix  nativavix  prseparatione  indiget.    Japonica  per  dupli- 

Catam  cbartam  subtilissimam^  tele  araneamm  pene  similcm,  et 
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earn  in  rem  singulariter  constractain  docta  no^cfiri  torqiMri 
soletf  at  a  particulis  heterogenda  et  craflsiaribus  mundetur ; 
inundato  pauxiUuni  admiscetur  (centissima  fere  pars)  olei  lU 
died  ex  fnicta  arboris  iLtri.  Sic  vasibusligiMnaiiiditaper  J^pc^ 
niam  venalis  traiisvehitnr.^ 


•Vote 

The  following;  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates  is  traaalated 
from  the  Phcedan  of  Plato. 
And  Crito  hearing  this  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  who  stood. 


near.    And  the  boy  departing  after  some  time  returned  bringing:^ 
with  him  the  man,  who  was  to  administer  the  poisoa, 
brought  it  ready  bruised  in  a  cup.    And  Socrates  behoUUng 
man,  said»  <^  Ciood  friend,  come  hither,  you  are  experienced  i 
these  affairs, — What  is  to  be  done  2''    ^<  Notliing,"  replied  tl 
man,  <<  only  when  you  have  drank  the  poison,  you  are  to  wi 
about  until  a  heaviness  takes  place  in  your  legs.  Then  lie  down 
This  is  all  you  have  to  do.''    At  the  same  time  he  presented  hi 
the  cup.    Socrates  received  it  from  him  with  great  calmness- 
without  fear  or  change  of  countenance,  and  regarding  the 
with  his  usual  stem  aspect,  ho  asked,  <<  What  say  yoa  of 
potion  ?     Is  it  lawful  to  siirinkle  any  portion  of  it  on  the  eart 
as  a  libation,  or  not  ?''    <'  We  only  bruise,''  said  the  man,  ^ 
much  as  is  bai*ely  suflicient  for  the  purpose."    ''I  undeis 
you,"  said  Socrates,  <<  but  it  is  cei*tainly  lawful  and  proper 
pray  the  gods  that  my  departure  from  hence  may  be  prosperoc 
and  happy,  which  I  indeed  beseech  them  to  grant."     So  sayin 
he  carried  the  cup  to  his  mouth  and  drank  it  with  great  prompt — 
ness  and  facility. 

Thus  far  most  of  us  had  been  able  to  refrain  from  weqiin^. 
But  when  we  saw  that  he  was  drinking  and  actually  had  drank 
the  poison,  we  could  no  lons^r  I'estrain  our  tears.  And  from  me 
they  broke  forth  with  such  violence,  that  I  covered  my  fiice  and 
deplored  my  wretchedness.  I  did  not  weep  for  his  Iftte,  so  micb, 
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as  for  the  loss  of  a  fnend  and  benefactor,  which  I  was  about  to 
sustain.  But  Ciito  unable  to  restndn  his  tears  was  compelled 
to  rise.  And  ApoUodorus,  who  had  been  incessantly  weeping, 
now  broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations^  which  infected  all  who 
were  present  except  Socrates.  But,  he  observing  us,  exclaimed, 
<<  What  is  it  you  do,  my  excellent  friends  7  I  have  sent  away  the 
women  that  they  might  not  betray  such  weakness.  I  hare  heard 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  die  cheerfully  and  with  expressions  of  joy 
and  praise.  Be  silent  therefore,  and  let  your  fortitude  be  seen/' 
At  this  address  we  blushed  and  suppressed  our  tears.  But  So- 
crates, after  walking  about,  now  told  us  that  his  legs  were  begin- 
ning to  grow  heavy,  and  immediately  laid  down,  for  so  he  had 
been  ordered.  At  the  same  time  the  man  who  had  given  him 
fhe  poison,  examined  his  feet  and  legs,  touching  them  at  inter- 
vals. At  length  he  pressed  violently  upon  his  foot,  and  asked 
if  he  felt  it  To  which  Socrates  replied,  that  he  did  not 
The  man  then  pressed  his  legs  and  so  on,  sliewing  us  that  he 
was  becoming  cold  and  stiiT.  And  Socrates  feeling  of  himself 
assured  us,  that  when  the  efTccts  had  ascended  to  his  heart  he 
should  then  be  gone.  And  now  the  middle  of  his  body  growing 
cold,  he  threw  aside  his  clothes  and  spoke  for  the  last  time, 
«  Crito,  we  owe  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  JEsculapius.  Dis- 
charge this  and  neglect  it  not"  '<  It  shall  be  done,  said  Crito  ^ 
have  you  any  thing  else  to  say  ?''  lie  made  no  reply,  but  a  mo- 
ment after  moved,  and  his  eyes  became  fixed.  And  Crito  seeing 
this,  closed  his  eyelids  and  mouth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

V  prMenting  to  the  pnblic  the  pordoa  of  this  work,  which 
es  one  half  of  his  laboursy  the  author  of  the  American 
1  Botany  feds  himself  boond  to  oflfer  some  report  of  the 
s  and  prospects  of  his  undertalLiDg. 
I  plan  ot  this  woriL  was  formed  and  announced  at  a  time 
ich  a  subject  was  wholly  noyeU  and  when  coloured  bo- 
eogravingSf  from  the  diflkulty  and  expense  of  their  eze- 
were  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  It  was  endeay- 
hat  the  plan  should  be  such  as  in  some  degree  to  insure^ 
ith  authors  and  their  friends  should  desire^  eztensiye  cir- 
i  and  permanent  utility.  An  edition  of  a  thousand  cc^ies 
inted^  and  that  the  work  might  be  generally  accessible, 
ze  was  fixed  at  a  lower  rate,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
»9  than  works  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  placed  at  in  this 
r;  a  rate  which  the  probable  sale  of  the  whole  edition 
lone  justify.  As  permanent  utility  was  esteemed  of  more 
uice  than  ephemeral  success,  the  work  has  not  been  hur- 
any  stage  of  its  execution,  even  though  some  temporary 
ages  might  have  been  obtained  by  its  earlier  a^^rance. 
ithor  has  not  willingly  adopted  the  opinions  of  others  in  bot- 
medicine  without  examination,  and  has  thought  no  delay  in- 
which  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  truth  or  the  de- 
of  error.  He  has  been  desirous,  in  adding  the  results  of 
a  experience,  that  the  book  should  have,  in  some  degree  at 
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least,  the  character  of  an  original  work,  rather  than  of  a  caapi' 
lation ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  present  a  Ceur  y'ltw  of 
what  is  known  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  figures  of 
the  plants  have,  iti  every  instance,  been  made  from  original 
drawings,  which  were  executed  by  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  presented  by  his  friends.  The  style  of  engraving 
is  wholly  new  in  this  country,  and  is  one  which  has  been  suC' 
ressfully  attempted  only  by  the  first  artists  in  France. 

It  gives  him  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  reception  of  the  workf 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  exceeded  his  anticipatioast 
that  the  subscription  is  already  more  than  suflicient  to  detay 
the  expense  of  publishing,  and  that  its  regular  increase  renders 
it  probable  that  the  whole  edition  will  be  taken  up  at  an  earlj 
period. 

He  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  return  his  acknowleJg- 
ments  to  those  correspondents  who  have  obligingly  assisted  him 
by  the  communication  of  specimens  for  the  work,  and  of  there- 
suits  of  their  own  researches  and  experience.     Particularly  he 
would  express  this  remembrance  to  Zaccheus  Collins  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  whose  active  kindness  has  repeatedly 
supplied  his  botanical  necessities ;  and  whose  extensive  erudition 
has  enabled  him  to  afford  counsel,  which  would  not  have  been 
sought  at  a  less  respectable  source.    To  Professor  Ives  of  Neiv 
Haven,  a  zealous  and  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  American  Ma- 
teria Medica,  he  would  express  the  obligations  derived  from  hb 
communications  and  correspondence.    It  would  be  unjust  to  for- 
get that  many  medicinal  plants  of  the  Southern  States,  with  ob- 
servations on  their  properties,  were  furnished  expressly  for  this 
work,  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Macbbide  of  Charleston^  S.  C.  a 
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fBkkn  and  a  botanist,  whose  premature  death  has  terminated  a 
ter  of  honourable  usefulness  and  of  actiye,  liberal  and  efficient 
Bccotion  of  science.  His  friends  cannot  remember  without  re- 
i  a  man^  who  had  the  rare  quality  of  being  learned  without 
station^  who  was  ambitious  of  usefulness  more  than  of  fame, 
who  sought  rather  to  be  yaluable  to  others  tlian  just  to  him- 


Ls  the  materials  for  the  rest  of  the  American  Medical  Bota- 
re  now  principally  collected,  and  most  of  the  drawings 
[led ;  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  issued  with  as  much 
iptness  and  regularity,  as  is  consistent  with  their  faithful 
ntion. 
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PREFACE 

TO  TRB  BBCORD  TOLtWZ. 

c9  freqnent  use  is  made  in  these  pages  of 
ations  drawn  from  the  auxiliary  sciences,  as 
ng  some  lighten  the  medicinal  properties  of 
,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  how  far  tes- 
j  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  receive  credit  in 
ijairict  and  examinations, 
lere  can  be  no  question,  that  the  actaal  op- 
i  of  medicines  upon  the  human  system, 
ed  from  positive  experience,  is,  in  the  pres- 
te  of  our  knowledge,  the  only  criterion  by 
we  can  pronounce,  with  universal  certainty, 
sir  properties.  Tliere  are  nevertheless 
things  to  be  learnt  from  chemical  analysis, 
e  qualities,  and  botanical  affinity,  which 
ford  us,  in  some  instances  certainty,  and  in 
thers  presumptive  evidence  of  the  medicinal 
ters  of  vegetables.  The  correspondence 
e  respects  is  frequently  so  striking,  that 
hardly  resist  the  belief,  that  an  entire  har- 
f  properties  exists,  which,  if  we  are  unaUe 
s 
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fully  to  comprehend,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  science,  than  to  the  irregularity  o/ 
nature. 

A  few  illustrations  of  this  point,  taken  froiKi 
general  facts  already  ascertained,  will  place  th^ 
subject  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  chemical  substances,  known  by  the  names 
of  Gram  Mucus  and  Fcecula^  are  constantly  emol- 
lient, demulcent,  and  nutritious.  They  manifest 
these  qualities  even  when  extracted  firom  acrid 
and  poisonous  vegetables,  as  in  Arum,  Galla,  vA 
Jatropha. 

Sugar  is  nutritious  and  demulcent*  When 
subjected  to  a  spontaneous  chemical  change  by 
the  vinous  fermentation,  it  is  universally  a  stroD^ 
diffusible  stimulus. 

Fixed  oils  are  emollient  and  laxative.  Abo 
nutritious. 

Volatile  oils  on  the  contrary  are  acrid,  stimu- 
lating, heating,  and  antispasmodic. 

Tannin  and  the  Gallic  acid   are  uniformly 
tiseptic  and  powerfully  astringent. 

The  Acetous^  Citric^  Tartaric  and  similar  ve| 
etable  acids  are  refrigerant  and  antiseptic. 

Bitter  Extractive  substances  are  usually  tome* 

Mesins^  which  are  bitter  and  acrid,  are  opn* 
niouly  cathartic. 
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Emetine^  as  separated  by  Pelletier  and  Magen- 
»,  is  powerfully  emetic. 

Marphiumj  obtained  by  Sertamer,  is  a  Tery 
roDg  narcotic. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  examples,  which 
e  present  state  of  Chemistry  allows  us  to  ob- 
ir¥e  of  affinity  between  chemical  and  medicinal 
laracters.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  will  be 
«uid  to  be  strictly  true.  Tet  the  analysis  of  vege- 
ibles  is  at  present  but  imperfectly  known,  and  an 
ctended  investigation  is  continually  bringing  new 
rinciples  to  light.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the 
isiness  of  generalization  should  be  attempted 
ith  complete  success,  until  the  constituent  facts 
^  better  understood.  From  what  we  already 
low,  however,  it  is  not  chimerical  to  predict, 
^at  if  the  chemistry  of  vcget^ibles  were  as  per- 
ctly  known  in  all  its  parts,  as  in  those  whicii  we 
We  detailed;  their  medicinal  properties  might 
^  inferred,  with  at  least  as  great  certainty,  as 
^t  which  now  attends  most  inferences  in  tlie 
^njectural  science  of  medicine. 

In  regard  to  the  botanical  affinities  of  plants, 

affi>rding  evidence  of  their  medicinal  powers, 
'Uch  has  been  said  and  written.  Petiver,  HoflT- 
^%n,  Linnseus,  Hasselquist,  and  recently  the 
earned  Professor  Decandolle  have  bestowed  much 


iDviestigatioii  on  this  subject.  It  is  regarded  u  t 
degideratnm  by  all,  and  as  the  consanmutMa  tf 
botanical  science  bj  manr,  that  plants  slunU  be 
so  arranged,  as  that  their  assemblies  dosli 
agree,  not  only  in  extemd  forms,  but  in  intenHl 
quidities  and  operatiTe  powers.-  Certain  gencrd 
agreements  of  thb  tind  evidently  prevail  threap 
out  nature  ;  vet  they  are  so  varied,  and  subject  ti 
so  many  exceptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estaUiik 
them  by  general  scientifle  descriptions,  and  vha 
they  are  rendered  too  minute  they  seem  to  loM 
much  of  their  importance.  It  is  perhaps  as  tuj 
to  know  the  properties  of  plants  from  their  exttr 
nal  habit,  as  to  understand  the  characters  of  uiii< 
kind  from  their  physiognomy.  Accurate  obwr 
vers  know  more  than  they  can  communicate  Ae 
means  of  knowing  to  others,  yet  the  most  aeei* 
rate  are  liable  to  be  mistaken.  Many  vegctabki 
of  the  closest  affinity  and  resemblanix,  even  ipt 
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N'o  botanist,  even  if  in  danger  or  stan'ing  in  a 
trilderuess,  irould  indulge  his  luinger  on  u  root  or 
fruit  taken  from  nn  unknown  plant  of  the  nat- 
uifd  order  JLitrtf/or,  of  the  MuUiaUiqtia:^  or  the  iim- 
bdliferous  aquatics.  On  the  contrary,  he  wtiiild 
not  feel  a  moment's  hesitation  in  regard  to  any  of 
tb.e  Gramina,  the  frutt  of  tlic  Pomacea,  and  several 
other  natural  families  of  plants,  which  arc  known 
to  be  uniformly  innocent  in  their  effects. 
^  The  sensihle  properties  of  plants  afford  another 
Htae  to  their  influence  on  the  human  system.  Il 
is  trac,  that  observations  derived  from  this  source 
will  not  serve  us  in  forming  very  minute  distinc- 
tions. They  are,  however,  almost  always  adequate 
■Ik  vegetable  productions,  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish what  is  innocent  and  salubrious,  from  what 
^  noxious  and  virulent.  The  lirute  creation  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  powersof  senso  in  selecting 
'hfir  food,  and  this  reliance  does  not  often  betray 
**»«m.  In  regard  to  mankind  it  almost  luiiformly 
"^■ppcns,  that  what  is  sweet,  delicious,  or  uromat- 
"^^-s  proves  nutritive  or  salutary  ;  while  on  the  oth- 
'  **  Itnud,  vegetable  poisons  arc  nauseous,  acrid, 
|tok.d  disgusting.  It  has  been  observed,  that  it 
^fculd  Iiavo  been  a  sort  of  treachery  in  nature  to 
BiTc  maile  it  otiierwise.  Cuni^idering  the  uuiver- 
^B  dis^eminatiun    of  poisouous    plants,  and  the 
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number  of  them,  which  frequent  the  yiduiily  ^ 
human  habitations,  this    arrangement  of  ProTi* 
dence,  by  making  ungrateful  what  is  dangerous 
has  furnished  almost  the  only  safeguard  frofli 
harm,  to  the  inexperienced  and  unwary. 

These  remarks  have  been  offered  on  aocomit 
of  an  impression  which  many  persons  entertain, 
that  collateral  evidences  of  the  characters  of  plaati 
are  worthless  and  undeserving  of  attention.   ETen. 
if  the  community  were  composed  exclusively  (^ 
physicians,  such  an  opinion  could  not  be  whoUjr 
correct.     Every  one  may  be  called  on  to  fornn. 
hasty  decisions  on  subjects  where  his  experieae^ 
b  deficient,  and  where  an  acquaintance  with  aux- 
iliary facts  might  lead  him  to  a  correct  issue.    IC 
is  not  only  curious  and  instructive  to  perceive  th^ 

harmonies  of  nature,  but  to  every  inquirer  among 
her  works  it  must  be  practically  useful.  It  cacx 
no  where  be  more  useful,  or  more  deserving  a^ 
study,  than  in  a  new  country,  where  the  face  Ofc^ 
nature  presents  an  ungathered  harvest  and  whe: 
every  clue  to  useful  discovery  derives  importan 
from  its  influence  and  tendency. 
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PYROLA  UMBELLATA. 


Winter  Green. 


FLJiTB  zxi. 

J.  UI8  most  beautiful  of  the  species  of  Fyrola 

if  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  northern 

liemiBphere.    It  inhabits  all  latitudes  in  the  Unit- 

ed  States,  and  extends  across  the  continent  to  the 

fkires  of  the  Pacific  ocean.     It  is  also  found  in  the 

ftrests  of  Siberia,  and  in  several  of  the  northern 

and   temperate   countries  of   Europe.      It  only 

l^ows  in  sliady  woods,  where  it  is  protected  from 

the  sun,  and  nourished  by  the  peculiar  soil  formed 

from  the  decomposition  of  leaves  and  wood.     The 

most  common  appellations,  by  wliich  it  is  known 

iQ  the  United  States,  are  Winler  green  and  Fipsis* 

%eu)a.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  being  some- 

prhat  later  than  most  of  the  other  species  of  its 

bnuly. 
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PTBOI^   tMBEU^T^. 


Bt  Pursh  and  some  other  American  botuist: 
tlus  species  and  one  other  hare  been  sepi 
from  the  genus  Prrola.  to  constitute  a  nev  fiinul;_ 
bT  the  name  of  Chim^hila.  As  the  grounds  ■ 
distinction,  honerer,  between  them  are  not  sofl 
cient  to  render  it  certain  that  this  genns  will  ol. 
timately  stand :  I  hare  preferred  retaining  tla 
orisinal  Linnsan  name.* 


*  It  b  somctihat  remukaUe,  that  the  g 
es:aUi9hed  npon  chanc tent  which  hinlljmut  inritheroflheflu-^ 
it  i»  intended  to  compreheDd.    The  ptincipal  groanda  of  distiactii^ 
•og^ested  br  Michaax  and  adopted  hj  FaiAy  wttu  to  eatuiit  b 
tessiU  ftigiMt.  and  anthers  opening  bj  a  wWimfw  /ormAL    X«^ 
the  stigma  is  not  sessile,  since  that  tena  inf^ies  theabMim  «f  a  ■) 
and  the  anthers  do  not  open  hv  anj  nbbinlTe  fanuMii,  d 
from  the  rest,  hot  bv  two  tnbnlar  pores,  precitelj  as  in  the  otiMr 
cies  or  Pyrola.    Mr.  Nattsll,  in  his  interesting  work  oa  NotA 
can  genera,  baa  amended  the  cbaracter  oT  Chim^ihib,  hj 
into  view  the  cal^x,  filaments,  &c.  while  be  has  added  to  tiie  > 
acteristics  of  Pyrola,  a  downy  connexion  of  the  Tains  of  the 
sule.    In  the  calyx,  however,  the  two  ^wcies  of  Chimaphiia  ai« 
ditTcrent  extremes  from  each  other ;  one  of  thetn  having  a  fire  lean 
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llie  genns  Pyrola  belong  to  the  class  De- 
Jiiff,  and  order  Monogynia.    It  ranks  among 

2.  BtjfU  Mtraightf  siiii^ma  fetiate. 
P.  tecuDda,  P.  uniflora,  &c» 

S,  0i^  ineraamdedf  calyx  Jive  Umvidm 
P.  macuUta. 

4.  Style  immersed^  calyx  Jive  toothed. 
P.  umbellata. 
T  we  go  farther  and  take  into  view  the  direction  and  form  of  the 
lentsi  and  the  other  parti  of  flower  and  fruit,  with  their  Tarioai 
linationsi  we  shall  have  nearly  as  manj  genera  as  diere  are  now 
ieS)  since  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  important  spe- 
distinctions  in  this  genus  are  taken  from  the  fructification. 
)m  these  accounts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genus  Pyrola 
better  remain  entire.    In  habit  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
iral  genera  we  possess.    All  the  species  are  humble  evergreens, 
ring  in  woods,  with  creeping  root8,  ascending  stems,  and  nodding 
efs.  All  of  them  have  their  leaves  in  irregular  whorls,  flower  with 
irsed  anthers,  and  retain  their  style  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.    In 
(ffcscence,  one  is  solitary,  two  somewhat  corymbed,  and  the  rest 
ed.    The  leaves  of  P.  secunda,  umbellata  and  maculata  are  usu- 
in  two  or  more  whorls ;  those  of  most  others  in  one  radical 
rl  or  aggregate.    One  species  is  said  to  be  leafless. 
In  the  dissections  accompanying  the  figure  of  P.  umbellata  I  have 
savoured  to  represent  the  evident  gradation  of  the  style  from  the 
aes  in  which  it  is  longest,  to  that  in  which  it  is  shortest.    In  the 
e  plate  are  added  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  calyx  and  stamens. 
The  following  remark  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  the  learned 
udent  of  the  Linnsean  society,  is  from  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  Jirt. 
toLA.  <<  We  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  establishment  of  that 
i  writer's  CFursli'sJ  Genus  Chimaphila,  there  being  surely  no  di- 
lity  of  habit  to  support  it,  nor  any  character  but  a  difference  in 
length  of  tlie  style ;  which  the  other  species  of  Pjrola  shew  to  af*- 
I  admirable  specific,  but  no  generic  distinctions. 
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the  Bicomes  of  Linnseus  and  the  Ericm  of  Jos. 
sieu. 

The  generic  character  i§  as  follows.  CtAyar 
mostly  Jive  parted  ;  petals  Jive  ;  ontherB  iittertei, 
opening  by  two  tubular  pores ;  eapaulefive  eeRti, 
Jive  valved. 

The  species  umbellata  has  its  leaves  weige 
shaped  and  toothed,  Jlowers  somewhat  umbe^i, 
calyccjive  toothed,  and  style  immersed. 

Its  more  minute  description  is  as  follows: 

Koot  woody,  creeping,   sending  up  stems  A 
various    distances.      The    stems   are    ascending^ 
somewhat  angular,  and  mai'ked  with  the  scars  oC 
the  former  leaves     The  leaves  grow  in  irreguhi^ 
whorls,  of  which  there  are  from  one  to  four.    They 
are  evergreen,  coriaceous,  on  very  short  petioles^ 
wedge  sliaped,  subacute,  serrate,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, tlic  lower    surface   somewhat   paler.    The 
floM'ers  grow  in  a  small  cor}'mh,  on  nodding  pe- 
duncles, which  arc  furnished  with  linear  bractefl 
about  tlieir  middle.     Citlyx  of  five  roundish  soba^ 
cute  teeth  or  segments,  much  shorter  than  tbP 
corolla.    Petals  five,  roundish,  concave,  s^va£B(^ 
cream  coloured,  with  n  tinge  of  purple  at  biift 
Stamens  ten.     FUaments  sigmoid,  the  lower  half  ^ 
fleshy,  ti'iangular,  dilated,  and  slightly*  pulK-scent 
at  the  edges  ;  the  upper  half  tiliform.     Aathen 
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two  celled,  each  cell  opening  by  a  short,  round, 
tabular  orifice,  which  points  downward  in  the  bud, 
Imt  upward  in  the  flower.  Pollen  white.  Germ 
itmndisb, depressed,  furrowed,  obscurely  five  lobed, 
with  a  funnel  shaped  cavity  at  top.  Style  straight, 
half  as  long  as  the  germ,  inversely  conical,  insert- 
ed in  the  cavity  of  the  germ,  and  concealed  by  the 
Migma.  Stigma  large  peltate,  convex,  moist,  ob- 
icurely  five  rayed.  Capsules  erect,  depressed,  five 
telled,  five  valved,  the  partitions  from  the  middle 
olT  the  valves.  Seeds  linear,  chaffy,  very  numerous 
tfsd  minute. 

This  plant,  like  the  other  species  of  Fyrola,  is 
Vetry  difficfdlt  to  cultivate,  when  transplanted  from 
its  native  soil ;  although  it  thrives  luxuriantly  in 
the  shade  and  rich  mould  of  the  forests  where  it 
cnriginates. 

The  leaves  of  Pyrola  umbellata,  when  chewed, 
communicate  to  the  mouth  a  taste  which  partakes 
of  both  sweet  and  bitter.  The  stalk  and  roots 
possess  the  same  taste,  combined  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  pungency.  A  Dissertation  "  De  Pyrola 
umbellata,^^  published  at  Gottingen,  by  Dr.  Wolf, 
in  1817)  contains  an  elaborate  chemical  examina- 
tion  of  this  plant.  As  the  result  of  his  trials,  this 
author  concludes,  that  100  parts  of  Pyrola  umbel- 
lata contain  about  18  of  a  bitter  extractive  princi- 
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pie,  2.04  of  resin,  1.38  of  tannin,  a  slight  portioiv 
of  gum,  and  tlie  rest  of  fibrina  and  earthy  saltsL 
The  resin  is  adhesive,  brownish,  readily  soluble  in 
etiier  and  alkalis,  burning  with  flame  and  a  res- 
inous odour,  and  leaving  a  white  cinder. 

From  my  own  trials  the  quantity  of  resin  io 
this  plant  appears  to  be  very  small.     A  saturated 
tincture  of  a  deep  brown  colour  does  not  give  a 
precipitate  on  the  first  addition  of  water.    It  is 
only  after  some  time  standing,  and  partly  perhapa 
from  the  evaporation  of  tlie  alcohol,  that  a  turbid- 
ness  begins  to  appear  in  the  solution.     It  is  prok 
able  that  spirit  is  a  better  menstruum  than  water 
for  the  soluble  portions  of  this  plant,  although  tfao 
latter  is  capable  of  extracting  the  greater  part  oC 
its  virtue. 

The  Pyrola  umbellata,  though  scarcely  knowim 
as  a  medicine  until  within  a  few  years  past,  ha9 
at  the  present  day  acquired  a  reputation  of  cod-^ 
siderable  extent  in  the  treatment  of  various  di^^-* 
eases.  Its  popular  celebrity  seems  to  have  origi^^ 
nated  in  its  application  to  tlie  treatment  of  feve^" 
and  rheumatism  ;  but  the  attention  of  physician 
has  been  chiefly  drawn  towards  its  use  in  otii 
complaints.  The  instances  in  which  this  plan^ 
has  received  favourable  testimonies  on 
authority,  of  its  successful  use,  both  in  Americ 
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Europe,  are  principally  tbe  following.     1.  As 

jpalliatiTe  in  strangury .  and  nephritis.     2.  As  a 

Lluretie  in  dropsy.     8.  As  an  external  stimulant, 

insceptible  of  useful  application  to  various  cases. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  Fyrola  is  entitled 

to  attention  and  confidence.     Some  practitioners 

VOL  t:Iii8  country  faaye  employed  it  with  advantage 

in  tJie  same  cases,  in  which  the  Arbutus  Uva  ursi 

is  recommended^.     Dr.  Wolf,  the  German  writer 

laitely  cited,  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  of 

isclmria  and  dysuria,  arising  from  various  causes, 

in  irhich  the  Fyrola,  given  in  infusion,  produced 

the'  most  evident  relief,  and  took  precedence  of  ^ 

Taiiety  of  remedies  which  had  been  tried.     His 

ffietbod  of  administering  it  was  to  give  a  table 

spoonful  of  a  strong  infusion,  with  a  little  syrup, 

every  hour.     In   all  the   cases  he  has  detailed, 

8Uiall  as  the  dose  was,  it  gave  relief  in  a  very  short 

ti^He.     In  one  case  its  eflTect  was  so  distinctly 

'^^rted,  that  the  disease  returned  whenever  the 

^^dicine  was   omitted  and  was  removed  on  re- 

^^Uning  its  use.     A  tonic  operation  attended  its 

^^er  effects,  so  that  the  appetite  was  improved 

^•^4  digestion  promoted  during  the  period  of  its 

®*^ployment 

^    See  Dr.  Mitchell's  Inaugural  Dissertation.  Philadelphia,  180G. 
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The  diuretic  properdes  of  the  Pyrola  mnb^^ 
lata,  seem  to  haye  been  fully  illustratjed  byDr^ 
W.  Somervilie  in  a  paper  on  this  vegetable,  prir* 
lished  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  London  MedlM* 
Ghirurgical  transactions.      The  facts  presented 
by  this  physician  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  power  of  this  medicine  to  promote  the  renil 
excretion,  and  to  afford  relief  to  patients  afllictei 
with  dropsy  in  its  various  forms.    The  most  di»- 
tinjvuished  case  presented  by  him,  b  that  of  flr 
James  Craig,  the  British  governour  in  Canaii^ 
who  was  labouring  under  a  general  dropsy,  wUck 
in  its  progress  had  assumed  the  forms  of  hydif* 
thorax,  anasarca  and  ascites,  and  which  was  eoll* 
bined  with  different  organic  diseases,  especially  tf 
the  liver.  After  having  tried  with  little  or  tempm* 
ry  success,  almost  every  variety  of  diuretic  andei- 
thartic   medicines,  and  submitted  twice  to  A^ 
operation  of  tapping,  the  patient  had  recourse  tl 
a  strong  infusion  of  the  Pyrola,  in  the  quantity  of  I 
pint  every  twenty  four  liours.    Although  the  CM 
was  altogether  an  unpromising  one,  yet  the  pbit 
gave  relief,  not  only  in  the  first,  but  in  the  sil^ 
sequent  instances  of  its  use.     It  increased  thi 
urinal  discharge,  and  at  the  same  time  prodnedL 
an  augmentation  of  strength  and  an  invigwatel 
appetite. 
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SeTeral  other  cases  of  dropsy  are  detailed  in 
'•  Somerrille's  paper,  in  which  the  Pyrola  was 
ministered  bj  himself  and  by  other  practioners 
Lth  decided  advantage.  Dr.  Satterly  and  Dr. 
[treet  are  among  those  who  have  added  their 
nervations  to  the  testimonies  in  its  favour.  Dr. 
imerville  found  his  patients  to  remark,  that  an 
{reeable  sensation  was  perceived  in  the  stomach 
nh  after  taking  the  Pyrola,  and  that  this  was 
floved  in  some  instances  by  an  extraordioary 
erease  of  appetite.  He  considers  it  as  having 
1  this  respect  a  great  advantage  over  other  diu* 
lies,  none  of  which  are  agreeable  to  the  stomach, 
mI  most  of  them  very  offensive  to  it.  He  fur- 
ler  states,  that  no  circumstance  had  occurred 
ithin  his  own  experience  or  information,  to  for- 
d  its  use  in  any  form,  or  to  limit  tlic  dose. 
Dr.  Wolf  has  given  one  very  satisfactory  case 
the  utility  of  our  plant  in  ascites.  Uc  also 
and  it  to  alleviate  altogether  the  ardor  urinse 
tendant  on  gonorrhea. 

8ach  are  the  most  important  facts  which  to  my 
owledge  have  been  published  respecting  the 
iemal  use  of  the  Pyrola  umbellata.  I  have 
ninistered  this  plant  on  various  occasions,  and 
$nded  to  its  mode  of  operation.  In  a  number 
Iropsical  cases,  when  first  given,  it  made  a  dis-^ 


tinct  and  evideut  impression  on  the  disease,  cofl^' 
municating  an  increased  activity  to  the  absorbenC^ 
followed  by  a  great  augmentation  of  the  excretkr^ 
from  ihe  kidnies.  The  benefit,  howeyer,  with  nt 
has  been  in  most  instances  temporary,  and  it 
found  better  to  omit  the  medicine  for  a  time  and 
to  resume  it  afresh,  than  to  continue  it  until  th^ 
system  had  become  insensible  to  its  8timQl!»« 
After  suspending  it  for  a  week  or  two,  the  sam^s 

distinct  operation  took  place  on  returning  to  its 
use,  as  had  been  manifested  in  the  first  instance* 
It  proved  in  almost  every  instance,  a  very  acce^» 
table  medicine  to  the  patient,  and  was  preferr^W 
both  for  its  sensible  qualities  and  its  efiects  on  tlm< 
stomach,  to  other  diuretics  and  alteratives  whi&Ii 
had  been  prescribed. 

The   Pyrola  has  been  considerably  employeif 
as  an  external  application  in  tumours  and  ulcers 
of  various  descriptions.     It  first  acquired  notice 
in  consequence  of  some  newspaper  attebtations  of 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cancer.     Those  persons 
who  know  how  seldom  genuine  cancers  occur  in 
comparison  with  reputed  ones,  will  be  more  ready 
to  allow  it  the  character  of  curing  ulcerous,  than 
really  cancerous  affections.     There  are  undoubt- 
edly many  ulcers,  and  those  frequently  of  a  malig- 
nant  kind,  which  are  benefitted  by  antiseptic 
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stimulants  ;  and  to  such  the  Pyrola  may  be  useful. 
Bat  of  its  efficacy  in  real  cancer  vfe  require 
more  evidence  than  is  at  present  possessed,  before 
we  ascribe  to  it  the  power  of  controlling  so  for- 
midable a  malady. 

Dr.  Miller  of  Franklin  informs  me  that  he  has 
used  a  decoction  and  cataplasm  of  this  plant  with 
apparent  success  in  various  chronic  indurated 
Birellings.  It  acts  as  a  topical  stimulant,  and 
when  long  continued,  not  unfrequently  vesicates. 
Tiimours  of  long  standing  have  in  several  in- 
stances disappeared  under  its  use. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENXES. 

Pjrda  umbellata,    Li!r.  8p.  pL      Gmelin,  Flora  Sibirica. 

IttTH,  Flora  Oermanica. — BoU  Mag.  U  778. — Micuaux,  Flora 

Anerioafuiy  i.  251. — Pyrola  rniticans^  PARKiNSoxy  Tlieatrunif 

509«— J.  BAUHHTy  Hist,  plant,  iii.  536. — Cliimapbila  corymbosa^ 

Vi^Hf  L  300.*— M  UTTAXX^  Generaf  i.  274. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

M1TCHELL9  Inaugural  Dissertation. — Somerville,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  v. — Wolf^  Dissertatio  Inauguralis. 

PLATE  XXI. 

Fig.  1.  Pyrda  umbdlata. 

Fig.  2.  Pistil  of  Pyrda  rotundifolia. 

Fig.  S.  Pistil  of  Pyrola  secunda. 

Fig.  4.  Pistil  of  Pyrola  uniyiora. 

Fig.  5.  Pistil  of  Pyrola  macukUa* 
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Fig.   6.  Pistil  of  Fyrola  umbeUaia. 

Fig.    7.  Section  of  the  samCf  shewing  the  length  of  the  slff€. 

Fig.    8.  Five  tooUied  calyx  of  P.  umbdlata. 

Fig.    9.  Five  leceoed  calyx  and  incrassated  pedicd  of  P.  «a« 

ailata. 
Fig.  10.  Jinther  magnified  of  P.  secunda. 
Fig.  11.  Ditto  of  P.  rotundifblia. 
Fig.  12.  Stamen  magnified  of  P.  umbdlataM 
Fig.  IS.  Ditto  of  P.  maeukOa. 
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Partridge  Berry. 


TLATE 

JL  HERB  is  no  soil  so  inhospitable,  that  it  does 
not  afford  the  means  of  sustenance  and  groMth  to 
some  vegetable  tenant.    The  most  arid  and  penu- 
rious spots  of  earth  not  only  give  support  to  a 
Variety  of  plants,  hut  they  are  even  selected  Iiy 
certain  speeies,  which  make  them  their  perma- 
^nt  residence,  and  thrive  better  in  the  midst  of 
^verty  and  drought  than  tliey  could  in  the  most 
>*tile  and  luxuriant  situations.     The  Gaultlieria 
"ocumbens  is  one  of  those  hardy  imd  abstemious 
^nts,  which  are  better  satisfied  with  tlie  clear  air 
the  mountains,  than  with  a  deep  or  mellow 
i.    It  is  found  growing  in  large  beds  under  tlie 
ide  of  shrubs  and  trees  upon  elevated  tracts  of 
^imd,  or  upon  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  driest 
Mts.    Its  bright  evergreen  leaves  teem  adapt- 
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ed  for  ready  absorption  and  slow  perspiration, 
that  it  derives  from  the  dews  and  rain,  what  if 
earth  fails  to  supply  it 

The  Gaultheria  procumbens  is  remarkable  fo 
the  different  periods  of  producing  its  flowers  an^ 
fruit.  It  is  found  in  blossom  not  only  in  th 
early  part  of  spring,  but  in  the  last  weeks  of  smn 
mer,  and  the  fruit  is  found,  ripe  at  correspondin 
periods.  Whether  this  appearance  is  the  prodw 
of  different  shoots,  or  whether  the  same  stea 
blossom  twice  in  a  year,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
have,  however,  met  with  beds  of  the  Gaulther 
in  full  flower  in  August  and  September,  quite  ; 
frequently  as  in  May.  I  have  also  seen  the  fire 
in  the  market  at  various  periods  of  the  8umm« 
fall,  and  spring. 

The  plant  takes  its  vulgar  names  from  t, 
fruit,  and  is  denominated  in  different  parts  of  t:. 
United  States,  Partridge  berryj  Chequer  hen 
Box  berry,  ^c.  Its  domestic  use  has  also  givi 
it  the  name  of  Mountain  tea. 

The  genus  Gaultheria  is  beautifully  singulfi 
and  distinct  in  its  character,  derived  from  tht 
form  of  its  fruit.  The  calyac  is  jive  cleft^  eA\ 
culated,  or  hibracteate  at  base.  Corolla  oral 
Capsule  five  celled,  invested  with  the  baecuti 
calyx. 
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rHie  species  procumbens  has  a  prostrate  stem 
tnih  mscending  branches.  Leaves  in  a  terminal 
tu^ft,  obavate  with  a  few  ciliate  serratures.  Flowers 
satTillary. 

Class  Becandria^  order  Monogynia^  Natural 
Qirders  Bicomes  Linn.    Erica  Juss. 

The  stem,  or  as  it  might  be  called  root  of  this 
plflmt  is  horizontal,  woody,  often  a  quarter  of  an 
iB.ch  in  thickness.     The  branches  are  ascending, 
h^it  a  few    inches   high,  round   and   somewhat 
4oinij.     Leayes  scattered,  near  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  evergreen,  coriaceous,  shining,  oval 
«r  oboyate,  acute  at  both  ends,  revolute  at  the 
edge,  and  furnished  with  a  few  small  scrratures, 
caeh  terminating  in  a  bristle.     Flowers  axillary, 
doping,  on  round  downy  stalks.    Outer  calyx  of 
two  concave,  heart  sliaped  leafets,  which  may  with 
Perhaps  more  propriety  be  called  bractes.    Inner 
^yx  monophyllous,  white,  cleft  into  five  roundish 
•ubacute  segments.    Corolla  white,  urceolate,  five 
^Sled,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  the  border  divid- 
ed into  five  short,  reflexed  segments,     Filaments 
^*^ite,  hairy,  bent  in  a  semicircuhu*  manner  to  ac- 
cond^modate  themselves  to  the  cavity  between  the 
coiroUa  and  germ.     Antliers  oblong,  orange  col- 
OiWtid,  ending  in  two  double  horns,  bursting  out- 
tfftrdly,  for  their  whole  length  above  the  filaments, 
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and  not  opening  by  pores  as  in  Pyrola.     PoU^^ 
white.     Germ  roundish,  depressed,  five  angle^^ 
resting  on  a  reddish,  ten  toothed,  glandular  lin 
Style  erect,  straight.    Stigma  simple,  moist   Th 
fruit  is  a  small,  five  celled  capsule,  invested  wit 
the  calyx,  which  becomes  large,  round,  and  fleshjT'^ 
having  the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  berry*. 

If  the  aroma  or  odour  and  also  the  taste  olC 
plants  were  susceptible  of  description  in  as  de&-* 
nite  language  as  their  proportions  and  form,  th^ 
sensible  qualities  of  many  vegetables  might  aflTord 
new  grounds  for  generalizing  and  combining  thenn 
together.     The  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Partridge 
berry,  which  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  by  those 
who  have  once  tasted  it,  may  be  recognised  ia   a 
variety  of  other  plants,  whose  botanical  habits  aTO^ 
very  dissimilar.     It  exists  very  exactly  in  sonc^e 
of  tlie  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  particu* 
larly  in  Gaultheria  hispidula  ;  also  in  Spircta  ulnui* 
Ha  and  the  root  of  Spiraea  lobata.     It  is  particu* 
larly  distinct  in  the   bark  of  the   Sweet  bircli^ 
Betula  lenta^  one  of  our  most  useful  and  intereflt* 
ing  trees. 

This  taste  and  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  easily  separated  by  distillation.  Tin 
essential  oil  of  Gaultheria,  which  is  often  kept  m 
our  druggists'  shops,  is  of  a  pale  or  greenish  white 
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lur  and  perfectly  transparent  It  is  one  of  the 
tfieat  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  sinks  rapidly  in 
wwi^'ier  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be  added  to  overcome 
tliji^s  repnbion  of  two  heterogeneous  fluids.  Its 
ta^»^  b  aromatic,  sweet  and  highly  pungent. 

The  oil  appears^  to  contain  the  chief  medicinal 

▼ur-^;ae  of  the  plant,  since  I  know  of  no  case  in 

Lch  the  leaves,  deprived  of  their  aroma,  have 

m  employed  for  any  purpose.    They  are  nev- 

^rlblieless  considerably  astringent,  and  exhibit  the 

^i&^sal  evidences  of  this  property  when  combined 

wl-^ili  preparations  of  iron. 

The  berries,  or  berry-like  calyces,  have  a  pulpy 
■^^^  rather  dry  consistence,  and  a  strong  flavour 
^  "^he  plant.  They  are  esteemed  by  some  persons, 
^^^fc  are  hardly  palatable  enough  to  be  considered 
^ac^^ent.  In  the  colder  seasons  they  afford  food 
^  ^Cihe  partridges  and  some  other  wild  animals. 

The  leaves,  the  essence  and  the  oil  of  this 
pl^^mit  are  kept  for  use  in  the  apothecaries'  shops* 
^r^  illusion  of  the  leaves  has  been  used  to  com- 
lauuiicate  an  agreeable  flavour  to  tea,  also  as  a 
sabstitute  for  that  article  by  people  in  the  country. 
Soijoie  physicians  have  prescribed  it  medicinally  as 
An  cmmenagogue,  with  success  in  cases  attended 
witli  debility.  The  oil,  though  somewhat  less  pun- 
S^'^t:  than  those  of  peppermint  and  origanum,  is 
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employed  for  the  same  purposes.     It  shares  wi^  -^ 
them  the  property  of  diminishing  the  sensibili^' 
of  the  nerve  exposed  by  a  earious  tooth,  wh< 
repeatedly   applied..    The  essence,  consisting 
the  volatile  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  proof  spiriE^ 
is   antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  may  b»^ 
applied  in  all  cases  where  warm  or  cordial  stimv* 
lants  are  indicated.  A  tincture,  formed  by  digest- 
ing the  leaves  in  spirit,  possesses  the  astringencj 
as  well  as  warmth  of  the  plant,  and  has  been  use- 
fully employed  in  diarrhsea. 

A  respectable  physician  of  Boston  informs  me, 
that  he  has  in  various  instances  found  the  infu- 
sion of  this  plant  very  effectual  in  promoting  tfaie 
mammary  secretion,  when  deficient ;  and  even  ia 
restoring  that  important  function  after  it  had  been 
for  some  time  suspended.  ^Vhether  the  medi- 
cine has  any  specific  influence  of  this  sort,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  state  of  the  patient's  healtli^ 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Gaultlieria  procumbens,  Linn.  8p»  pL — ^Michaux,  Ftar.  L  p» 
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arcuatis^  Couiex,  •Voreft,  98. 
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PLATE  XXIU 

Wig.  1.  OauUheria  proeumbensm 
¥!£;•  2.  The  hractea  or  outer  calyx. 
Fig.  3.  Tlie  true  calyx. 

Fig.  4.  Stamen  of  tke  natural  stxCm 

Fig.  5.  Jhither  magnijiedf  the  dark  places  shewing  the  mode  qf 
opening. 

Fig.  6.  Calyx  and  pistiL 

Fig.  7.  Fruit. 

Fig.  8.  Longitudinal  secticn  of  the  Jruil. 

Fig.  9.  Transverse  section  of  the  capsuk. 
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May  Apple. 


PLATE  Zlm. 

Xhe  Podophyllum  peUatam  or  J^ay 
otherwise  called  Mandrake  io  this  countiy, 
hahits  low  shadj  situations  from  New  En^i 
Georgia.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  hare 
met  witli  it  farther  north  than  Boston,  yet  in 
interior  of  the  country  it  has  a  more  exteni 
range.  From  its  hu'ge  creeping  roots,  it 
gi-eat  tendency  to  multiply,  and  is  always  found 
in  beds  of  greater  or  less  extent  Its  Ooweriog 
time  is  from  March  to  May. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  Manunculacea  of  Jos- 
sicu  and  Ithoeades  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  is  in  the  fint 
order  of  the  Class  Polyandria. 

Its  generic  character  consists  in  a  calyx  of 
three  leaves  ;  from  six  to  nine  petals ;  and  a  one-ceh 
led  herry  crowned  zvith  the  stigma.     Only  one  spe- 
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ii  at  present  known  whieh  strictly  belongs  to 
[^eniis. 

Hie  May  apple  has  a  jointed  running  root 
it  half  the  size  of  the  finger,  by  which  it 
ids  ejctensively  in  rich  grounds,  where  it  gets 
4nced«   The  stem  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
ited  at  its  base  by  the  sheaths  wliich  covered 
len  in  bud«    It  is  smooth,  round  and  erect, 
ling  at  top  into  two  round  petioles  from  three 
c  inches  long.     Each  petiole  supports  a  large 
te,  palmate  leaf,  smooth  above,  slightly  pu- 
VDt  beneath,  deeply  divided  into  about  seven 
^  which  are  wedge  shaped,  two  parted  and 
ted  at  the  extremity*    On  the  inside  the  leaf  is 
almost  to  the  petiole.     In  barren  stems  which 
ort  but  one  leaf  tliis  does  not  take  place,  and 
&af  is  very  perfectly  peltate.     In  the  fork  of 
tem  is  a  solitary  flower  on  a  round  nodding 
nde  one  or  two  inches  long.     Calyx  of  three 
obtuse,  concave  leaves,  cohering  in  the  bud 
lieir  scarious  margins,  and  breaking  off  at 
when  the  flower  expands.     Petals  from  six 
DC.     Linnseus  makes  them  nine  in  his  gene- 
haracter,  but  in  this  climate  I  have  found 
more  frequently  seven  even  in  luxuriant 
mens  growing  in  very  rich  soil.     They  are 
kte,  obtuse,  concave,  smooth,  white  with  slight 
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transparent  veins.  Stamens  shorter  than  the 
tals,  curving  upwards  ;  the  anthers  oblung,  twH 
as  long  as  their  filaments.  Germ  oval,  contprtsi 
ed,  obscurely  angtilar.  Stigma  nearly  sesnl 
convex,  its  surface  rendered  irregular  by  num 
rous  convolutions  and  folds.  The  fiower  is  (uc-- 
ceeded  by  a  large  ovate  yellowish  fruit,  which  u 
one  celled,  many  seeded  and  crowned  with  tlM 
stigma.  Its  early  period  of  ripening  has  gi^a - 
rise  to  the  trivial  name  of  .Vai/  apple. 

The  dried  root  of  the  May  apple  is  fragile  s 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar  i 
rather  unpleasant  taste,  hut  witliout  much 
mony.  When  chewed  for  some  time,  itmanifeab 
&  strong  hitter  taste.  Both  the  tincture  and  de- 
coction are  intensely  hitter.  When  water  is  add* 
ed  to  the  alcoholic  solution  the  mixture  beconKf 
very  gradually  turbid,  and  at  length  opaque.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  alcohol  diitturbs  both  the  iafasioii 
and  decoction,  especially  the  latter,  in  which  it 
produces,  after  some  time,  n  pearly  wbiteaet^. 
The  trials  I  have  made  with  it  lead  me  to  con* 
elude  that  it  contains  a  resin,  a  bitter  extntlin 
matter,  ftecula  and  a  slight  proportion  of-a  ( 
aubstauee. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Podophyllon 
peltalum  su'e  those  of  u  sure  and  active  catharlMv 


which  character  it  deserres  a  high  rank  amoDg 

on  V  indigenous  productions.    We  have  hardly  any 

iifla.itive  plant  which  answers  better  the  common 

fni^oses  of  jalap,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  and  which 

is   more  safe  and  mild  in  its  operation.     The  root 

is   €he  part  to  be  employed,  and  should  be  given 

in^  substance  in  fine  powder.     I  hare  commonly 

fe^ix^ad  twenty  grains  to  operate  with  efficacy,  and 

no'tto  be  attended  with  pain  or  inconvenience. 

liM.  irritable  stomachs  it  sometimes  occasions  nau- 

8ds^  and  vomiting,  but  this  effect,  as  is  well  known, 

Bft^s&y  ensue  from  any  cathartic  medicine.     The  late 

Pv^fessor  Barton  informs  us,  that  although  the 

t^i^cM  is  an  excellent  cathartic,  the  leaves  are  poi- 

fl^xious,  and  the  whole  plant  has  something  of  a 

vnvcotic  quality.      Its  botanical  affinities  would 

justify,  a  priori^  a  suspicion  of  this  kind.     In  the 

tc^Kions  trials  which  I  have  made  with  it,  I  have 

i^ot  observed  any  such  property  in  the  root.    The 

;      \^ves  I  have  never  subjected  to  experiment  for 

F      «iy  purpose. 

The  fruit  is  acid  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
many  persons.  It  is  sometimes  called  wild  {em- 
ans^  and  is  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  root  is  said  by  some  physicians  to  be  a 
medicine  particularly  suited  to  dropsy.     It  has 
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also  had  the  character  in  the  Soutkem  SUtct  9^ 
curiug  intermittent  fever. 

A  physician  in  Alhany  informs  me  that  Oi€l 
Shakers  at  Lebanon,  N.  ¥.  prepare  an  extract  «tf 
the  Podophyllum,  which  is  much  esteemed  \vf 
medical  practitioners  as  a  mild  cathartic.  Than 
people  are  well  known  to  our  druggists  by  ibo 
care  and  neatness  with  which  tliey  prepare  a  «■• 
riety  of  medicines  from  native  and  iiaiurHliied 
pharmaceutical  plants. 

For  medicinal  use  the  root  of  the  May  af^ 
is  advised  to  be  dug  in  the  cold  seusoo,  wlieBveg* 
etation  is  not  active,  viz.  in  the  autumn  and  v in- 
ter. At  this  piu-t  of  the  year  the  secrelioni  oC 
perennial  plants  are  concentrated  in  their  fMU^ 
imd  the  same  weight  of  their  substance  is  Icm  di- 
luted with  tlie  watery  or  ascending  sap,  than  4 
is  at  any  other  period.  This  constitutes  a 
:son  why  the  roots  of  all  perennial  plants  sboi 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  taken  up  during  the  c( 
.Season.  But  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  ob* 
serve,  the  difference  of  tlkeir  virtue  in  diAtrent 
months  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  suppoiei 
1  never  knew  a  medicinal  plant  M'hose  efficacj 
was  destroyed  in  consequence  of  being  taken  up 
even  at  midsummer,  although  it  may  be  in  somt 
degree  lesseued.     It  is  probable  that  those  roots 
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wbieli  constitate  staple  articles  ef  cemmerce,  as 

ipecac,  gentian,  rhubarb,  %c.  are  gathered  indis- 

eiimhialely  for  exportatioA  at  all  seasons  when 

itkej  are  to  be  foond.     Being  collected  bj  savages 

or  by  ignorant  persons,  i^ho  seek  for  them  in  their 

native  wilds,  and  who  are  not  mnch  interested  in 

dfeek  future  efficacy ;  it  is  probable  they  would  be 

gathered  in  greatest  quantities  when  their  Tege- 

tatioQ  was  most  luxuriant,  because  at  this  time 

ir  shoots  and  tops  would  be  most  conspicuous. 

^e  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  our  Ginseng, 

fipigelia.  Snake  root,  £$c.  which  form  considerable 

^'^des  of  exportation,  and  which  it  would  be  dif- 

'^iiit  to  find  at  any  other  than  the  regetating  sea- 

*  Annual  plants  should  be  gathered  at  the  time  when  their  yeg- 
^t^tion  is  most  vigorous^  which  is  general! j  from  the  time  thej  begia 
^  flcwer,  until  the  leaves  begin  to  change.  The  leaves  contain  the 
B^^'^^test  activity  in  most  annual  plants  employed  for  medicine,  while 
^^  root  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  part,  being  small,  woody  and 
^*^**oa8.  Thus  the  leaves  of  Stramonium  and  Tobacco  are  much  more 
•^ti^e  than  tlie  root^ 

Biennial  plants  9hou\6^  in  most  instances,  be  gathered  in  the 

"^^Ond  season  of  their  growth,  and  about  the  time  of  flowering.     The 

Ic^^es  of  these  plants  also  contain  their  medicinal  activity,  as  in  Hem- 

loclc  and  Henbane.    The  roots  are  medicinal,  but  usually  in  a  less 

i^^e.    In  some  aromatic  biennials,  the  seeds  are  the  roost  impor- 

t^t  part  of  the  plant. 
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PLATE  XXin. 

Fig.  1.  Fodaphvfiham  pdiattim. 

Fig.  a.  Cotyx. 

Fig.  3.  Stamtia. 

Fig.  4.  Germ  aai  stigxaa. 

Fig.  5.  Fn^, 
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Skunk  Cabbage. 


Pt  ■ 
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HIS  is  one  of  our  most  noticeable  plants, 
firom  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  the 
ity  of  its  sensible  properties.     Scarcely  a 
p  or  meadow  is  found  in  the  middle  and 
iBdrthem  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  this 
table  may  not  be  discovered  at  a  distance,  es- 
tally  in  the  spring  season,  by  its  large  tufts  of 
crowded  leaves.     Its  singular  flowers  are 
ong  the  first  which  break  from  the  ground, 
lifter  the  rigours  of  winter,  appearing  in  difierent 
latitudes,  from  February  to  April.     The  vegeta- 
tion is  rapid,  so  that  in  most  instances  the  fruit  is 
ripe  and  the  leaves  wholly  decayed  before  the  end 
of  August.     From  this  precocity  of  the  plant  to- 
gether with  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  pene- 
trate the  earth,  it  seems  calculated  to  bear  the 
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cold  of  high  latitudes.  I  have  found  the  flowcni 
second  time  formed,  and  shooting  from  the  ground 
in  November,  The  strong  and  unpleasant  ndwir 
which  every  part  of  the  plant  emits  on  beiug 
broken,  and  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Viro'ra  mephitia ;  has  given  it  by  an  almost 
common  consent,  in  every  part  of  the  cauntrj,  tbe 
appellations  of  Skunk  jveed  and  Skunk  euhbtgt. 
The  structure  of  this  singular  vegetable  hai 
caused  it  successively  to  be  assigned  to  the  gene- 
ra  Jinim,  Dracontium  and  Polkas,  with  none  of 
which  it  fully  agrees.  Of  tlie  Aroidcs?,  to  whicli 
it  is  related,  it  upproaehes  most  nearly  in  its  flow- 
er to  Folkos  i  while  its  fruit  has  more  affinity  to 
Ofonlium.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  many  ytrnn  aga, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Academr, 
pointed  out  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  plial, 
and  prtMiounced  it  a  new  genus.  No  name,  how- 
ever, substantiated  by  acharucter,  has  toray  knowl- 
edge been  given  it,  in  any  botanieul  work,  cxrt-pi 
the  name  of  Symploearpuf,  »  term  lately  adoptnl 
hy  some  American  Iratanisis  on  the  alleged  mo- 
thority  of  Mr.  Salisburj .  As  this  name  by  it-t  cK- 
mology  implies  a  ivsonibloncc  of  the  fruit  (o 
Symplofos.  a  genus  with  uhirli  the  plant  bu  iwt 
the  least  aflinity  :  it  appears  tu  me  inadnil>sil>(r- 
Althougb  1  aiu  averse  to  multiply   the  confa&ioo 
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nf  BjrBonjmB,  with  which  our  science  is  afaready 
too  much  burdened,  jet  in  the  present  instance 
WBk  i^prc^riate  name,  which  should  not  be  at  ya- 
pkHioe  with  the  character  of  the  plant,  i^peared  to 
be  nquired.  With  the  advice  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Gnllnr,  I  have  translated,  as  nearly  aa  possible, 
the  eommon  English  appellation  for  the  plant. 
Tiie  name  Ictodes  from  sMng^  viverra^  and  c^i^, 
•fea;  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  property 
bom  which  its  common  name  is  derived. 

The  genus  letodeal^^s  for  its  character  a 
hooiid  Bpathe^  tpmiia:  e^veved  wUh  perfect  Jlaw* 
n^  eulyw  with  four  eegments^  petals  none^  style 
pytttttJat,  seeds  immersed  in  the  spadioj.  Only 
the  present  plant  can  be  assigned  to  this  genus. 
U  belongs  to  Tetrandria^  managynia  ;  and  is  found 
smong  the  Piperita  of  Linnssus  and  Aroidtm  of 
lussieu.  The  root  is  large  and  abrupt,  with  nu* 
merous,  crowded,  fleshy  fibres.  The  spathe  which 
emerges  from  the  ground  some  time  before  the 
Leaves,  is  ovate,  swelling,  various  in  width,  cucul- 
late,  spotted  and  sometimes  neariy  covered  with 
dull  brownish  purple,  the  top  acuminate  and  in- 
curved, the  edges  infolded,  auriculate  at  base,  and 
at  length  coalescing.  Within  this  is  the  oval 
spadix,  on  a  short  peduncle,  covered  with  perfect 
tetrandrous  flowers,  and  of  the  same  colour  with 
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tlie  spatlie.  Calyx  leaves  four,  fleshy,  weJp 
shaped,  truncate,  the  top  and  edges  inflected,  1 
whole  crowded  together  so  as  to  form  a  com)iMt^l 
coveritig  for  the  spadLx.  Stamens  four,  opposite 
the  calyx  leaves,  with  suhulate  filainents  equal  in 
length  to  the  calyx,  and  ohlong  four  celled  anthen. 
Style  four  sided,  tapering  ;  stigma  minute,  pubei- 
cent ;  germ  roundish,  concealed  within  the  spadii- 
After  the  spathe  decays,  the  spadix  continues  bi 
grow,  and  with  it  every  part  of  the  flowers  except 
the  anthers.  AVhen  the  fruit  is  ripe,  tlio  ispadU 
has  attained  many  times  its  original  dimenHion$. 
wliile  the  calyx,  filaments  and  style  arc  larger, 
very  prominent  and  separated  from  each  other. 
Within  the  spadix  at  the  hase  of  each  style  is  it 
round,  fleshy  seed,  as  large  as  a  pen,  white,  tio^ 
with  green  and  purple,  invested  MitU  a  separalr 
memhranous  coat,  and  with  a  promincut 
lum  situated  in  a  depression  at  top. 

The  leaves  which  spring  up  some  time  i 
the  flowers  are  numerous,  large  and  crowded,  | 
long  hem-t  shaped,  acute,  smooth,  with  numcrt 
fleshy  veins  of  a  paler  colour.     Tlicy  spring  G 
the  root  on  long  petioles,  holloMcd  in  frontf  i 
furnished  with  large  ohlong  sheaths.     They  con- 
tinue lo  increase  in  size  for  a  month  ur  two  i 
the  flowering  period  is  past. 
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Mr.  Nottall,  who  has  obseired  the  germination 
this  plant,  infcnrms  ns  that  the  seed  does  not  ap- 
Bar  to  possesss  any  other  cotyledon,  than  a 
leathing  stipule,  similar  to  that  which  is  after^ 
aids  prodaced  in  the  plant.  The  principle  hulk 
*  the  seed  is  formed  by  what  he  considers  a 
tdhis,  having  the  embryo  exactly  resembling 
lefiitare  plant,  situated  in  an  umbilical  deprcs- 
tm  at  its  top.  The  attachment  of  this  body  to 
e  tmhrvo  is  at  first  by  a  minate  funienlus, 
kaieh  enlarges  and  becomes  more  distinct  diir- 
^the  progress  of  germination ;  but  the  most  sin- 
fclar  circnmstance  respecting  it  is  the  length  of 
am  for  which  it  condnues  attached  to  the  grow- 
'8  P^i*(^  apparently  inert  at  the  base  of  the  can- 
es for  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months. 

The  oflTensive  and  powerful  odour  which  clitir> 
cterizes  this  plant  is  not  peculiar  to  it.  The 
•uit  of  some  of  the  North  American  currants,  and 
articnlarly  Ribea  rigens  of  Michnux,  a  species 
^n  met  with  on  the  high  mountuns  of  tbe  Kast^ 
*n  States ;  emits  when  bruised  a  scent  exactly 
Ukilar  to  this  vegetable. 

The  odour  of  the  Ictodes  resides  in  a  princi- 
'^  "Vliich  is  extremely  volatile.  I  have  not  been 
l^to  separate  it  by  distillation  from  any  part  of 
**s  plant,  the  decuclioa  and  llKMlistillcd  watrrbe- 
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ing  in  my  experiments  bat  slightly  impregnated 
vdth  its  sensible  character.     Alcohol,  digested  on 
the  plant,  retains  its  odonr  for  a  time,  but  this  im 
soon  dissipated  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

An  acrid  principle  exists  in  the  root  eretk 
when  perfectly  dry,  producing  an  etEdct  like  thst 
of  the  Arum  and  BanuncuU.     When  ehewed  ink 
the  mouth,  the  root  is  slow  in  manifesting  its  pe-* 
culiar  taste ;  but  after  some  moments,  a  priekmg^ 
sensation  is  felt,  which  soon  amounts  to  a  diss* 
greeable  smarting,  and  continues  for  some  time*. 
This   acrimony  is   readily   dissipated    by    hesL» 
The  decoction  retains  none  of  it     The  distilledL 
water  is  impregnated  with  it,  if  the  process 
carefully  conducted,  but  loses  it  on  standing 
short  time. 

A  resinous  substance  is  dislodged  from  th 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  root  by  the  addition  or 
water,  the  solution  becoming  moderately  turbii 
A  gummy  or  mucous  principle  .is  also  presea 
and  fills  the  mouth  with  mucilage  when  the  roo 
is  chewed.  It  is  separated  from  the  decoction  i 
small  ^occult  when  alcohol  is  added. 

The  spadix  consists  of  a  fleshy  cellular  sub-^ 
stance,  which  shrinks  very  much  in  drying.     The 
seeds  when  dry  are  reduced  to  half  their  formor 
size,  and  in  this  state  they  have  a  tough  waiy 
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tDobsitteiice  and  ao  aaiiiiBl  odour.  They  eontau 
fixed  oil  in  ttmodaace,  which  is  easily  forced  out 
firom  them  fay  expression.  Their  principal  bulk 
mppesn  to  be  albumen,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder  they  are  less  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
waiter,  than  grains  which  are  less  oleaginous. 
They  bum  with  an  oily  smoke,  leaving  behind  a 
large  coaL 

The  sensible  properties  of  the  Ictodes  having 
m  atnmg  affinity  with  those  of  assa&etida  and  the 
other  foetid  gums,  practitioners  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  it  a  similar  antispasmodic  power. 
Sxperience  has  justified  these  expectations  in  a 
Variety  of  disorders  of  the  spasmodic  and  nervous 
kind.  The  Bev.  Dr«  Gutier  of  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  ^ho  recommended  its  use  in  asth<* 
matic  cases.  In  his  account  of  indigenous  Amer- 
mn  vegetables,  he  tells  us  that  the  roots  dried 
and  powdered  form  an  excellent  remedy  in  asthma, 
and  often  give  relief  when  other  means  prove  in^ 
eflfectufd.  It  may  be  given,  he  says,  with  safety 
So  ^ildren  as  well  as  adults ;  to  the  former  in  dos- 
es of  four,  five  or  six  grains,  and  to  the  latter  in 
doses  of  twenty  grains  and  upward.  In  a  private 
letter  he  states,  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  his  own 
case  of  asthma  for  several  years,  and  generally 
fouod  relief.     In  the  winter  he  used  the  dried 


root  in  powder,  and  in  summer,  the  fresh  grated 
root     It  continued  to  afford  more  relief  than  aay 
other  remedy,  so  long  as  the  paroxysms  renudn- 
ed  under  the  influence  of  any  medicine.    8me9 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Cutler,  many  conntar^ 
physicians  have  employed  the  root  in  astlnaa 
catarrh  and  chronic  coughs,  with  evident  benefit 
A  number  of  cases  have  fallen  under  my  own 
servation  of  the  catarrh  affections  of  old  people,  ii 
which  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  root  in  substaii< 
has  alleviated  and  removed  the  complaint.    Hr.^'' 
Thacher  informs  us  on  various  authorities,  thi 
the  powdered  root  has  given  immediate  relief  ii 
hysteric  paroxysm,  that  it  has  affected  the  cure 
dropsy,  and  that  rheumatic  patients  have  foi 
great  benefit  from  its  use.     Its  strong  and  pene- 
trating acrimony  would  lead  us,  a  priori^  to  ex-: 
pect  advantage  from  it  in  these  complaints.     Ev< 
in  the  more  formidable  disease  of  epilepsy,  it 
appeared  to  do  good. 

Some  caution,  however,  is  requisite  in  its  maiLtfisi- 
agement,   as   serious   inconvenience   may   ensile, 
from  an  over  dose.     In  delicate  stomachs  I  hav 
found  it  frequently  to  occasion  vomiting  even  l 
a  small  quantit}'.     In  several  cases  of  gastrodyai 
where  it  was  given  with  a  view  to  its  antispas* 
modic   effect,  it  was  ejected  from  the  stomacA 
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m  speedflj  than  commoQ  oiithartic  medicines. 
itra  Imown  it  in  a  dose  of  thir^  grains  to  bring 
not  onlj  Tomiting,  bnt  headach,  vertigo  and 
DpOTarj  blindness.  Other  practitioners  have 
ren  it  in  larger  quantities  without  any  evil  of 
is  kind,  but  I  think  such  an  exemption  mnst 
attributed  to  the  age  and  deteriorated  quality 
the  root.  Its  active  ingredients  being  more  or 
m  volatile,  it  must  necessarily  be  impaired  in 
vngth  by  long  keeping,  especially  in  a  pulveriz* 

state. 

To  insure  a  tolerably  uniform  activity  of  this 
sdicine,  the  root  should  be  kept  in  dried  slices 
d  not  reduced  to  powder  until  it  is  wanted  for 
a.  It  may  then  be  taken  in  pills  or  mixed  with 
riip  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
lese  may  in  most  instances  be  repeated  three 
les  a  day. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Arum  Americairamy  Catesbt,  Car.  ii.  L  71. — ^Dracontium 
idniDf  LiK.  8ysU  pL — ^Willd.  iL  288«^-PotIios  foetida,  Mi- 
tiTXf  Jhner.  ii.  186d — FtmsUf  iL  398. — BoU  Mag.  836. — Sym- 
caipus  ftBtida^  Nuttall^  generaf  L  105. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

CvTjjSM,  Trans.  Jhner.  Acad.  i.  40r.  Thacheb^  Dispensa- 
Yi  150. 
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PLATE  XXIV* 

Fig.  1.  ItUde$fatlidMi  injhwerf  He  if&Ok 
Fig.  2.  7%^  ijMidtx  takm  md  cfihe  9gtA€m 
Fig.  d.  27k^  (eoTtfi,  jtoflcif  ^^ 
Fig.  4.  77i«  jpoclup  tn  Jndlf  one  qwartar  tdag  cat 

thciudi. 
Fig.  5.  AJUrwtr  magnyUd. 
Fig.  6.  37i€  jame  opened. 
Fig.  r.  Peto/  and  Btamen. 
Fig.  8.  i^^^. 
Fig.  0^  10.  Beed$. 


STATICE  CAfiOUNIANA. 


Marsh  Bosemary, 


ruiTE  xxr. 

JL  HE  class  of  vegetables,  denominated  maii- 
€,  w  sea  shore  plants,  are  constituted  to  occupy 
dnsiye  tracts  of  ground,  which,  from  their  im- 
gaation  with  sea  salt,  are  incapable  of  sustain- 
the  life  and  growth  of  other  species.  The  mu« 
e  of  soda,  if  poured  at  the  roots  of  the  most  vigo- 
8  plants  belonging  to  a  fresh  soil,  will  often  de- 
vf  diem  in  a  short  time.  Few  forest  trees  of  the 
i]terate  zones  can  grow  in  marshes  where  their 
ts  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  access  of  salt  wa- 
Tet  such  is  the  wise  arrangement  of  nature, 
t  this  substance,  which  proves  a  poison  to  most 
etables,  is  converted  into  the  food  and  necessa- 
ftimulus  of  the  rest.  Maritime  plants  flourish 
e  in  places  visited  by  the  tide,  and  those  im- 
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pregnated  by  the  salt  springs  of  the  interior.  Thi 
degree  in  which  they  require  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  is  various,  some  growing  upon  the  beacb, 
where  the  earth  is  saturated  with  salt,  and  othen 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  marshes,  where  the  impreg- 
nation is  much  less  powerful.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  cannot  long  be  cultivated  in  fresh  eartii, 
but  soon  decay  when  removed  from  their  nadve 
marshes. 

Maritime  plants  derive  a  peculiar  character 

from  their  place  of  growth,  which  distinguishes 

them  even  when  dry  from  other  vegetables.    Tie 

salt  with  which  they  are  impregnated  crystalliaBei 

on  their  surface  in  dry  weather ;  and  deliquetcM 

so  as  to  render  them  damp  and  supple,  when  tbi 

atmosphere  is  moist.     These  j^ants  are.tnmhk* 

some  in  an  herbarium  from  the  facility  with  which 

they  contract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  asd 

communicate  it  to  the  adjacent  papers.     The  hxj 

cut  upon  salt  marshes  often  becomes  extremely 

damp,  and  would  be  entirely  spoiled,  were  it  sot 

for  the  antiseptic  and  preservative  quality  of  die 

salt     The  barilla  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  the 

combustion  of  maritime  vegetables. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  thick  and  fleshy  iodieir 
mode  of  growth,  and  differ  remarkably  in  this  re> 
pect  from  their  co-species  on  diy  ground.     Th»  ii 
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■ 

ieulally  seen  in  Arenaiia,  O^rardia,  Chenopo- 

The  vegetable  which  is  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
D  is  exelosiyely  a  maritime  plant    It  ia  one  of 

few  ornamental  species  in  onr  salt  marshes, 
is  Tory  conspicnons  for  its  purple  tops  ap- 
^«uing  ainong  the  grass  in  all  the  summer 
BiAnths.  It  yaries  from  a  few  inches,  to  a  foot  and 
more  in  height. 

This  species  has  generally  been  considered  a 
noiety  of  the  Siatiee  Jtmontttm,  which  is  a  com- 
mim  plant  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Europe.  In- 
teed,  seyeral  of  the  maritime  species  of  this  genus 
approach  each  other  so  closely  in  their  characters, 
tiiat  they  hare  been  considered  the  same  by  able 
botanists.  The  American  plant,  to  i^hich  the 
name  of  Caroliniana  was  given  by  Walter  in  his 
Flora  of  Carolina,  is  distinguished  from  the  Eu- 
ropean principally  by  its  smaller  flowers  and  plain 
or  flat  leaves.  From  the  Statice  Gmelini^  an 
Asiatic  species,  it  differs  apparently  still  less  in  its 
general  form. 

The  genus  Statice  belongs  to  the  class  Pentan- 
dria  and  order  Pentagynia.  Its  natural  orders 
are  Jiggfegatm  of  Linnteus  and  Plumbagines  of 
Jussieu.  It  is  characterized  by  a  calyx  mano" 
phyllons^  plaited  and  scarious.     Petals  Jive  with 
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the  stamens  inserted  in  their  claws.     Seed  one,  iiK 
vested  tvith  the  calyx.     The   species    CarfAmamk 
has  its  scape  round  and  panicled ;    its  lenres  ohn-  ' 
vate-Ianceolate,    smooth,    obtuse^  mucrottttted^  tad 
Jlat  on  the  mar^n. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  lai 
fleshy,  fusit'orni  or  branched.  Several  tufts  i 
leaves  and  scapes  are  often  produced  from  i 
same  root.  The  leaves  are  naiTOw-ob ovate,  snp^ 
ported  by  long  petioles,  smooth,  reinless,  obtasi 
mucronated  by  the  prolongation  of  the  midd] 
rib,  level  and  flat  on  the  margin,  in  which  rcspi 
they  differ  from  S.  limoniutn,  which  is  undulale 
Scape  round,  smooth,  furnished  with  a  few  scale) 
flcxuous  at  top,  giving  off  numerous  bruirbi 
which  end  in  spikes  of  Uowcrs  ;  the  whole  forw' 
ing  a  large  panicle.  The  base  of  each  bi-anchaml 
flower  is  supported  by  an  ovate,  mucronated  scakug 
Tbe  flowers  are  alternate,  erect,  conscf|Ucntljr  o 
sided  in  the  horizontal  branches  ;  mostljrij 
but  appearing  single  from  one  cxpandii 
the  other.  They  grow  on  a  short,  forked  j 
cle,  which  is  concealed  by  several  sheathing  scale! 
part  of  which  are  common  to  the  two,  and  j 
peculiar  to  the  upper  one.  The  cahn  is  fuiiM 
shaped,  live  angled,  the  angles  ciliate  and  enii 
ing  iu  long  acute  teeth  with  sometimes,  not) 
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y$wyBj  miniite  intermediate  teeth.  The  upper 
pwt  of  the  cidyx  is  scarious  and  of  a  pink  colour. 
Petab  spatulate,  obtuse,  longer,  than  the  calyx, 
pale  bluish  purple.  Stamens  inserted  in  the 
daws  of  the  petals,  anthers  heart  shaped.  Grerm 
small,  obovate,  i^ith  fire  ascending  styles  shorter 
than  the  stamens.  Seed  oblongs  invested  with 
die.  persistent  calyx. 

« 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part  of  the 
Marsh  Bosemary,  is  one  of  the  most  intense  and 
powerful .  astringents  in  the  vegetable  materia 
nodica.  It  communicates  to  the  mouth  an  high* 
Ij  austere  and  astringent  taste,  combined  with  a 
good  deal  of  bitterness.  Few  vegetable  substan- 
ces, when  chemically  treated,  give  more  distinct 
and  copious  evidence  of  the  presence  of  both 
tannin  and  gallic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
strikes  a  fine  purple  colour  with  the  solution, 
and  soon  deposits  a  precipitate,  which,  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  becomes  of  an  inky  blackness. 
Gelatin  also  throws  down  a  copious,  whitish,  in- 
soluble precipitate.  Besin  hardly  exists  in  this 
root,  nor  any  thing  else  exclusively  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. The  impregnation  with  sea  salt  is  readily 
made  obvious. 

Dr.  Mott,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ne V  York,  has  published  an  interesting 
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and  valuable  inrestigation  of  the  propertiei  of  t)» 
plant  in  1806.  He  informs  us  that  the  astringeBh 
ey,  indicated  by  the  sulphate  of  iron,  was  greater 
in  the  tincture  than  in  the  infusion  under  experi- 
ments precisely  similar ;  firom  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  alcohol  is  a  better  solrent  for  tfaii 
root  than  water.  He  also  found  the  eold  infosici 
more  powerful  than  the  hot,  a  circumstance  prok- 
ably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  escape  of  a  part 
of  the  gallic  acid  by  eraporation.  The  astringen* 
ey  was  found  fully  equal  to  that  of  galls,  and  ink 
made  from  equal  quantities  of  the  two,  similarij 
treated,  was  equal  in  blackness. 

The  Statice  Garoliniana  possesses  much  me* 
dicinal  reputation  as  an  astringent,  and   large 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  consumed  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  United  States.     In  Boston  it  is  reg- 
ularly kept  by  the  druggists,  and  larger  quantities 
are  sold,  than  of  almost  any  indigenous  article. 
It  is  principally  sought  for  as  a  topical  remedy 
in  aphthse  and  other  ulcerative  affections  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.     From  its  astringent  and  an- 
tiseptic quality,  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  correct 
the  state  of  these  local  maladies,  and  its   applica- 
tion is  commonly  followed  with  success.     It  is 
much  better  suited  to  such  complaints  than  the 
Goptis  trifolia  or  gold  thread,  with  which  itb 
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frequently  combined)  and  which  is  only  a  tonic 
bitter  withont  agtringency. 

Dr.  Baylies  of  Dighton,  Mass.  employed  a  de- 
coction of  the  root,  both  internally  and  externally, 
in  the  Gynanche  maligna,  a  disease  which  has  at 
times  been  epidemic  and  rery  destructive  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country.  It  proved  very  suc- 
cessfiil  not  only  under  his  own  observation,  but 
nnder  that  of  other  physicians  in  this  dangerous 
complaint. 

Dr.  Mott  informs  us,  that  in  the  chronic  stages 
of  dysentery,  after  the  inflammatory  diathesis, 
great  tenesmus,  £^c.  are  removed ;  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  root  has  restored  patients  to  health, 
after  various  tonics  and  astringents  had  been  used 
to  no  effect. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES, 

Statice  Caroliniana^  Walter,  Flora  Car.  118.— Pubsh,  i. 
212. — ^NuTTAiXy  L  206. — Statice  liraonium,  MuHLEifBERG,  CaU 
ulogue,  S3. — Elliott^  Carolina,  i.  B74. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

MiyTTflnangural  Dissertation. — ^Thacheb,  Disp.  345. — Bat- 
XsiBs,  Papers  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society,  vol.  i. 
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PLATE  XXV. 

Fig.  1«  StaUce  Cardiniana. 
Fig.  S.  Ji  Jhwer  magnffietL 
Fig.  3.  Calyx         ditto. 
Fig,  4.  ^  petal  and  stamen  dtlto* 
Fig.  5.  Oerm  and  styles  ditto. 
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Butterfly  Weed. 


TLATE  IXVL 

I  Si  .  JL  EW  genera  are  more  curious  and  intricate 
in  their  structure,  than  that  to  which  our  present 
artiele  belongs.  The  plants  which  constitute  the 
family  of  Asclepias  are  so  peculiar  in  their  habit, 
that  they  are  easily  recognized  even  by  the  inex- 
perienced botanist,  while  their  minute  structure 
is  so  complicated,  as  to  require  not  a  little  atten- 
tion for  its  perfect  development.  This  fine  race 
of  plants  are  so  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
that  every  month  of  the  summer  season  presents 
us  a  number  of  beautiful  species.  By  far  the 
most  rich  and  gaudy  of  these  in  appearance  is  the 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  known  by  the  vulgar  names 
of  Butterfly  weed  and  Pleurisy  rootj  and  found  in 
dry,  sandy  soils,  pine  woods,  ^c,  from  Massacliu- 
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setts  to  Georgia.     It  is  the  Asclepias  decmnbens 
of  Walter. 

This  genus  has  ^Jive  parted  calyac  ;  aJhefmU 
ed  rejUxed  corolla  ;  a  nectary  of  jive  ereetj  eufid- 
late  leaves^  each  producing  an  injlected  horn  frm 
its  cavity  ;  stamens  united^  with  ten  pollen  mauu 
hanging  by  pairs  in  their  cavities.  The  specie 
tuberosa  is  hairy ^  its  leaves  alternate^  obUmg-lanU' 
olate  ;  its  branches  cymose. 

Class  Pentandria^  order  JDigynia.  Natural  (l^ 
ders  Contortm^  L.  dpocinew^  Juss. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  large,  fleshy,  braneb- 
ing,  and  often  somewhat  fusiform.     It  is  only  by 
comparison  with  the  other  species  that  it  can  be 
called  tuberous.     The  stems  are  numerous,  groi^ 
ing  in  bunches  from  the  root.      They  are  eieet, 
ascending  or  procumbent,  round,  hairy,  green  or 
red.     Leaves  scattered,  the  lower  ones  peduncu- 
lated, the  upper  ones  sessile.     They  are  narroWj 
oblong,  hairy,  obtuse  at  base,  waved  on  the  edge, 
and  in  the  old  plants  sometimes  revolute.    The 
stem  usually  divides  at  top  into  from  two  to  foor 
brunches,  which  give  off  crowded  umbels  from 
their  upper  side.     The  involucrum  consists  of  nu- 
merous, short,  subulate  leafets.     Flowers  num®* 
rous,  erect,  of  a  beautifully  bright  orange  coloo^- 
Calyx  much  smaller  than  the  corolla,  five  parted, 
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egmMto  subulate,  reflexed  and  concealed  by 
irolla.  Corolla  fire  parted,  reflexed,  tbe  seg^ 
B  oUoi^.  The  nectary  or  itamineal  crown 
rmed  of  fire  erect,  cncuUate  leares  or  cups, 
an  oblique  mouth,  haying  a  small,  incurved, 

horn  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  cayity 
eh  and  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
mass  of  stamens  is  a  tough,  homy,  somewhat 
nidal  substance,  separable  into  flye  anthers. 
I  of  these  is  bordered  by  membranous,  reflect- 
Iges  contiguous  to  those  of  the  next,  and  ter- 
ted  by  a  membranous,  reflected  summit  In- 
Uy  they  have  two  cells.  The  pollen  forms 
Ibtinct,  yellowish,  transparent  bodies,  of  aflat 
kpatulate  form,  ending  in  curyed  fllaments, 
h  unite  them  by  pairs  to  a  minute  dark  tuber- 
t  top.  Each  pair  is  suspended  in  the  cells  of 
adjoining  anthers,  so  that  if  a  needle  be  in« 
d  between  the  membranous  edges  of  two  an- 
i  and  forced  out  at  top,  it  carries  with  it  a  pair 
16  pollen  masses.  Pistils  two,  completely  con- 
id  within  the  mass  of  anthers.    CScrms  oyate, 

erect  styles.  The  fhiit,  as  in  other  spe- 
is  an  erect  lanceolate  follicle  on  a  sigmoid  pe- 
de.  In  this  it  is  green,  with  a  reddish  tinge 
downy.  Seeds  oyate,  flat,  margined,  connect- 
>  the  receptacle  by  long  silken  hairs.  Becep- 
s  longitudinal,  loose,  chaflTy. 
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The  down  or  silk  of  the  seeds,  in  this  andoti= 
er  species,  furnishes  an  admirable  mechanism  foam 
their  dissemination.    When  the  seeds  are  libencifl 
ed  by  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  which  contaiia^ 
them,  the  silken  fibres  immediately  expand  so  m 
to  form  a  sort  of  globe  of  branching  and  highly 
attenuated  rays,  with  the  seed  suspended  at  its  ceo* 
tre.     In  this  state  they  are  elevated  by  the  wini 
to  an  indefinite  height,  and  carried  forward  witk 
a  voyage  like  that  of  a  bidloon,  nntil  some  obstade 
intercepts  their  flight,  or  rain  precipitates  them  to 
the  ground. 

The  down  of  different  species  of  Asclepias  b 
susceptible  of  application  to  various  nsefnl  anddr* 
namental  purposes.  If  the  fibre  were  snfficienllf 
long  to  admit  of  its  being  woven  or  spun,  it  wonldi^  : 
proach  more  closely  to  silk  in  its  gloss  and  textare, 
than  any  vegetable  product  we  possess.  As  it  is, 
it  has  been  substituted  for  fur,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  and  for  feathers  in  beds  and  cushions* 
When  attached  by  its  ends  to  any  woven  fabric, 
this  down  forms  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  fineit 
and  softest  fur  skins,  and  is  applicable  to  variiNtf 
purposes  of  dress.  The  Asclepias  Syriaca,  from 
its  frequency  and  the  large  size  of  its  pods,  has 
been  most  frequently  employed  for  the  foregoing 
purposes.     £JVote  A.]| 
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The  not  of  the  Batterfij  weed  when  dry  is 
4ttle  aod  eagity  redaeed  to  powder.  Its  taste  is 
odmtely  bitter,  bat  not  otherwise  unpleasant 
m  most  abundant  sdluble  portions  are  a  bitter  ex- 
nctive  matter  and  feeuhL  No  evidenee  of  as- 
mgenej  is  aflforded  on  adding  solations  of  isin- 
ais  or  copperas,  and  haidly  any  traces  of  resin 
I  adding  water  to  alcohol  digested  on  the  root 
lie  decoction  afforded  a  flaky  precipitate  to  alco- 
il,  when  the  infasbn  did  not  Boiling  water 
ay  be  considered  the  proper  menstruam  for  this 
ant 

Tliis  fine  Tcgetable  is  eminently  intitled  to  the 
tention  of  physicians  as  an  expectorant  and  dia- 
mretie.  It  produces  effects  of  this  kind  with 
"est  gentleness,  and  without  the  heating  tenden- 
^  which  accompanies  many  vegetable  sudorifics. 
^  has  been  long  employed  by  practitioners  in  the 
mthem  States  in  pulmonary  complaints,  particu- 
rlj  in  catarrhs  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  has 
'quired  much  confidence  for  the  relief  of  tliese 
aladies.  It  appears  to  be  an  expectorant  pecu- 
Qly  suited  to  the  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary 
flammation,  after  depletion  has  been  carried  to 
ie  requisite  extent  Dr.  Parker  of  Virginia,  as 
ted  by  Dr.  Thacher,  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
Qploying  this  root  for  twenty  five  years,  consid- 
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ers  it  ag  possessing  a  peculiar  and  almost  t 
quality  of  acting  upon  the  organs  of  resp 
promoting  suppressed  expectoration,  and  n 
the  breathing  of  pleuritic  patients  in  the  n 
yanced  stage  of  the  disease* 

Dr.  Chapman,  Professor  of  medicine  ii 
adelphia,  informs  us  that  his  experience  w 
medicine  is  suflBicient  to  enable  him  to  ape 
confidence  of  its  powers.  As  a  diaphon 
thinks  it  is*  distinguished  by  great  certain 
permanency  of  operation,  and  has  this  est 
property,  that  it  produces  its  effects  witb 
creasing  much  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
the  temperature  of  the  surface,  or  creating 
etude  and  restlessness.  On  these  account 
well  suited  to  excite  perspiration  in  the  i 
states  of  most  of  the  inflammatory  dise 
winter,  and  is  not  less  useful  in  the  same  c 
a  more  advanced  period,  after  the  reductioi 
tion  by  bleeding,  £^c.  The  common  notioi 
having  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  pleurisy,  he  is 
ed  to  think  is  not  without  foundation.  Cei 
is,  says  he,  that  it  very  much  relieves  the  i 
sion  of  the  chest  in  recent  catarrh,  and  is  ii 
tionably  an  expectorant  in  the  protracted 
monies. 
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As  far  t8  my  own  observation  with  this  plant 
extends,  I  am  persuaded  of  its  nsefuhiess  in  ra- 
rioos  comphdnts*    It  appears  to  exert  a  mild  ton- 
ic elfect,  as  wen  as  a  stimulant  power  on  the  ex- 
cretories.     Like  other  regetable  bitters,  if  given 
in  large  quantities,  especially  in  infasion  and  de- 
eocdon,  it  operates    on    the    alimentanr  canal, 
though  its  efficacy  in  this  respect  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  active  cathartics. 
I  am  satisfied  of  its  utility  as  an  expectorant  med- 
icine, and  have  seen   no  inconsiderable  benefit 
arise  from  its  use  as  a  palliative  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis*     Among  other  instances  may  be  cited 
[^     that  of  a  young  physician  in  this  town,  who  died 
two  years  since  of  pulmonary  consumption.    He 
ii^ade  great  use  of  the  decoction  of  this  root,  and 
persevered  in  it  a  long  time  from  choice,  finding 
that  it  facilitated  expectoration  and  relieved  the 
.  ^yspnoBa  and  pain  in  the  chest,  more  tlian  any 
^ther  medicine. 

The  best  mode  of  administering  the  Asclepias 

w  m  decoction  or  in  substance.     A  teacup  full 

^f  the  strong  decoction,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty 

S^ns  of  the  powder,  may  be  given  in  pulmonary 

complaints  several  times  in  a  day.     In  most  cases 

^ter  the  inflammatory  diathesis  is  in  some  degree 

subsided,  it  may  be  freely  repeated  as  long  as  it 

^rees  with  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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BOTANICAL  BEFERENCES. 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  Lur.  8p.  pi.— -PuiUHy  L  183.— MiCHiLVi^ 
j.  117. — ^Elliott,  Car.  i.  d25« — AaickfiBa  decmnbeiiBf  a  vari^ 
Lin.  PuBSHt  &c. — Apocynum  Nov»  Anglis  hirsutiim  ndto^ 
tubcrosa,  floribus  aurantiacis^  Hebmait^  EarU  646.  U  647w— DOr 
I£Nius,  Elth.  35,  t.  SO,  f.  34. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

B.  S*   Babtox,   Collections,  48. — ^Thachbb^  Dispm    t54<-« 
Chapman^  TJierapeutics  and  MU.  Med.  i.  346. 

PLATE  XXVL 

Fig.  1.  .Asdepitti  tuberosa. 

Fig.  2.  wJ  flower. 

Fig.  3.  Ji  flower  dissected,  showing  the  mass  tfawthtrSf  amiem 

nectary  with  its  horn. 
Fig.  4.  Magnified  section  of  the  mass  of  anthers,  shorving  the  mt* 

nation  of  the  pistils  inside,  ^c.    Ji  pair  of  pollen  moMsn 

is  drawn  otU  at  the  top. 
Fig.  5.  Pistils  magnified,  and  calyx. 


MAGXOUA  GLAUCA. 


8maU  Magnolia. 


FUTB  xxvn. 


o. 


rp  the  splendid  family  of  trees  known  by 
name  of  Ma^^olia,  the  American  continent 
\  many  species.  Taken  coUectirely  they  fur- 
nish perhaps  the  most  elegant  assemblage  produc- 
ed in  the  forests  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
ore  distiagnished  by  their  rich,  smooth  foliage^ 
large  fragrant  flovers,  and  aromatic  bai-k.  Some 
I  arc  trees  of  very  exalted  stature,  taking 
;  with  the  highest  tenants  of  the  woods.  The 
iscnt  species  is  more  humble  than  the  rest  in 
(growth,  yet  more  interesting  in  some  of  its  oth- 
^  properties. 
The  Magnolia  glauca  has  the  most  extensive 
,  especially  near  the  sea  board,  of  any  of  the 
ie»  of  its  family.    Its  most  northern  bounda- 
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ry  appeal's  to  be  in  a  sheltered  swamp  io  )Ua* 
cheater,  Cape  Ann,  about  thirty  miles  north  ot 
Boston.  It  hei'e  attains  to  but  small  size,  and  is 
frequently  killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters. 
It  is  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
and  Michaux  informs  us,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  trees  in  the  morasses  of  Florida  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  According  to  this  author  how- 
ever, it  is  not  usually  met  with  far  in  the  interior, 
or  to  the  west  of  the  mountains.  Itst  comnioa 
names  are  various,  and  change  with  almost  every 
district.  In  Massaehusetls  it  has  no  other  name 
tliau  ,Maptolia ;  in  tlie  Middle  States  it  is  called 
Swamp  anastifras  and  Beaver  tree  ;  wliile  in  the 
Southern  States  it  is  denominatt^d  Siceet  bay  am! 
White  bay.  It  is  naturally  a  tenant  of  dt^p  boggy 
swamps,  and  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  growth. 
It  acquires  more  symmetrj'  of  form  wlieu  culliivt- 
ed  in  an  upland  soil,  although  its  transplantation 
is  difficult.  To  insure  it  snsscssful  cultivaltou  io 
a  dry  soil,  the  ti-ee  i-huuld  be  raised  from  the  seed. 

This  tree  begins  to  (lower  in  diflerent  pani 
the  United  States  in  May,  June  and  July, 
ilowers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  may  !«'  perccr 
by  their  perfume  at  a  considerable  distance, 
few  of  tbem  shut  up  in  a  room  over  night  commo- 
nicatc  to  the  air  a  hea>y  and  idiuosl  insupportabU 
odour. 


ced.    ' 
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The  Mi^^nolias  are  found  in  tiie  class  Polyan* 
iria  and  order  Polygynia  ;  the  Coadunatct  of  Lin- 
ii»UB  and  Magnolim  of  Jussieu. 

This  genus  has  a  calyx  of  three  leaves^  a  eo- 
tMa  of  9UV  petals  or  more  ;  capsules  two^valved^ 
imbricatedj  forming  a  cone ;  seeds  berried^  pendu^^ 
hms. 

The  present  species  has  oval  leaves^  glaucous 
Widemeath ;  and  obovate  petals^  narrowed  at  base. 

The  bark  of  the  young  twigs  is  of  a  bright, 
smooth  green,  with  rings  at  the  inseition  and  scars 
of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  petioled, 
regularly  elliptical,  entire,  and  glabrous.  Their 
under  side,  except  the  midrib,  is  of  a  beautifidly 
pale,  glaucous  colour,  by  which  the  tree  may  be 
4btinguished  at  a  distance.  When  young,  this 
surface  is  covered  with  a  silken  pubescence.  Flow- 
•ers  solitary,  terminal,  on  a  short,  incrassated  pe- 
duncle. Calyx  of  three  spatulate,  obtuse,  concave 
segments.  Corolla  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  obo- 
Tate,  obtuse,  concave  petals,  contracted  at  theu* 
base.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous  and  in- 
serted in  common  with  the  petals  on  the  sides  of 
a  conical  receptacle.  Filaments  very  short ;  an- 
thers linear,  mucronated,  two-celled,  opening  in- 
-wardly.  Germs  oval,  collected  into  a  cone,  each 
^ne  divided  by  a  furrow  and  tipt  with  a  brownish,. 
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linear,  recurved  style.     The  frait  u  a  eone,  con 
gisting  of  imbricated  celb,  which  open  loDgitudi-^iH^ 
nally  for  the  escape  of  the  seed.     The  Meds 
obovate,  scarlet,  connected  to  the  cone  bj  a  thre 
which  suspends  them  some  time  after  they  ha^ 
fallen  out. 

The  bark  of  the  Magnolia  glauca  has  a  hi 
ter  taste,  combined  with  a  strong  aromatic  p 
gency,  which  approaches  that  of  Sassafras  and 
the  Acorus  calamus.    The  aroma  resides  in  a  v 
atile  portion,  which  is  probably  an  essential  oil, 
a  variety  of  camphor.     It  is  lost  from  the  bark 
the  dry  state,  after  it  has  been  kept  some  tun 
Water  distilled  from  the  green  bark  has  its  pee 
liai*  flavour  with  an  empyreumatic  smell.     No  dlS 
appears  on  the  surface,  when  the  experiment 
conducted  in  the  small  way.     The  dried  bark 
fords  a  little  resin,  and  more  of  a  bitter  extracdf      ^ 
substance.    Chalybeate  tests  produce  a  vei^  siquii^*^ 
darkening  of  the  green  colour  of  the  decoctioit— *i 
but  gelatin  occasions  no  change.     This  might  th 
anticipated  from  the  little  taste  of  astringency  i 
the  bark. 

As  a  medicinal  article,  the  Magnolia  is  to  b 
considered  an  aromatic  tonic,  approaching  in  i 
characterto  Cascarilla,  Canella,  and  articles  of  the^Bf 
class.     Considered  simply  in  regard  to  its  ton«^ 
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>'wen,  it  is  probably  of  a  secondary  order,  though 
the  additional  properties  which  it  possesses 
warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  is  found  use- 
in  certain  disorders.  Chronic  rheumatbm  is 
of  the  diseases  in  which  it  exhibits  most  ei&- 
y.  Not  only  the  bark,  but  tlie  seeds  and  cones 
tmich  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  sensible  qual- 
.^8  9f  the  tree,  are  employed  in  tincture  with 
f^rj  good  success  in  this  disease. 

In  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  the  Mag- 
»l.ia  is  one  of  the  many  tonics  which  have  been 
^sorted  to  for  cure  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
icursby  countries  where  they  prevaiL  Sufficient 
icitimony  has  been  given  in  favour  of  the  bark  of 
ii.8  tree,  to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  is  fully  ade- 
ctate  to  the  removal  of  fever  and  ague,  when  ad- 
ministered like  the  Cinchona,  in  liberal  quantities 
^t:ween  the  paroxysms.  In  the  more  continuous 
^••ms  of  fever  of  the  typhoid  type,  it  has  tdso  re- 
^i^ed  the  commendations  of  physicians. 

Several  other  species  of  Magnolia  resemble  the 
**^sent  very  closely  in  their  sensible  properties, 
^^  as  far  as  experiments  have  been  tried,  they 
^^  similar  in  their  medicinal  effects.  In  order 
^  secure  the  whole  efficacy  residing  in  these 
'^^s,  a  tincture  should  be  made  from  the  bark  or 
^i^cs  while  green  or  very  recently  dried,  before 
'^^ir  more  volatile  parts  have  escaped. 
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BOTANICAL  REPEBENCES. 
Magnolia  gUuca,  Liir.  8p.  pL— Michaox*  i. 
ii.  S81. — Miciuvx^  TQb  Jrh.  fort$t,  iiL  77. — ^Mi^jmIu 
folio  subtus  albicante.    Catesbt,  Car.  u  U  39- — Twxw,id,  ^^  & 
— DiLLEKiDs,  ^orl.  207.  (.  16S,  /.  305. — Laanu  tnli^len  kc   » 
lUics  hut.  1690. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 
KiLM,  Travds,  i.  S05. — ^MiRftuu*  .ArtiiitmRf  BS^-HsE^'ai 
PHBiBBi^erf.  Co)nin«nt(iru«,voLxviiL — Babt.  CJnfl. 46>— Pig" ^r~i 

JiuujvraJ  i>i3j.  PAt/ad.  1812. 

PLATE  XXVIL 

Fig.  1.  ^  ^flowering  branch  (^  MignaUa  ^toMh 
Fig.  S.  The/rait  and  uedt. 
Fig.  3.  Stamen  magnified. 
Fig.  4.  J  f  erm  uiu/  style  dt/fo. 
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CORNUS  FLORIDA. 

Dogwood. 


FLATB  xmn. 

M.  HE  family  of  Cornels,  if  surreyed  by  oth- 

r  er  eyes  than  those  of  botanists,  is  remarkable 

i$at  the  diflference  of  growth  and  appearance  of  its 

tioos  species.     Many  of  them  are  shrubs  ;  a  few 

laiD  to  the  stature  of  trees,  while  some  are  so 

■■ble  in  their  growth  as  to  be  deemed  hardly 

More  IhaD  herbaceous.     A  part  haTe  their  flowers 

muToonded  with  a  fine  white  inToluerum,  many 

times  exceediog  die  whole  bunch  in  magnitude  ; 

rhile  others  present  their  naked  cymes  unadorn- 

\  by  any  investment.     To  the  botanical  observer 

b^y  all  exhibit  a  close  affinity  and  resemblance  to 

I  other ;  which  is  seen  in  the  form  and  anatom- 

I  texture  of  their  leaves,  the  stiiicture  of  their 

wers  and  the  appeiirance  of  their  fruit, 

10 
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The  CormiB  jlorida^  or  flowering  Dogwood,  ts 
the  liirgest  and  most  splendid  of  its  genus,  and  ii 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  forests.  Asatree 
it  is  rHther  below  the  middle  stature,  not  usuidiT 
reaching  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  ortliirty 
feet.  It  is  however  among  the  most  roospicuous 
objects  in  the  forests,  in  the  months  of  April,  Maj 
and  June,  according  to  its  latitude,  being  then 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  large  and  ele- 
gant flowers.  In  Massachusetts,  especially  aboot 
Boston,  it  is  not  a  common  tree,  only  scatter- 
ed indi\iduals  appearing  here  and  there  in  ttie 
woods.  In  the  Middle  States  it  is  extremely  com- 
luou,  especially  in  moist  woods.  Michaux  infomu 
us,  that  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  the  Floridu 
it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  wA 
never  m  the  pine  barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too 
dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetation.  It  u  al- 
so not  very  common  in  tlie  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  Western  States,  being  chiefly  found  where  the 
soil  is  of  secondary  qualitj.* 


*  Mr.  AVilliatn  Bortram,  in  his  travels  in  Georgia  toil  Flaridiip"* 
0ie  following  account  orUie  appearance  of  this  tree  near  tbe  hubtf 
the  Alabama  river.  "  We  now  entered  a  rer^-  remarkafals  grvm' 
Dogwood  trees,  ( Ctrmtis  JUitida,)  wliicli  continued  nine  at  tin  tuitt 
unalterable,  except  here  and  tliere  a  towering  .Vagitolia  gmd^fi 
The  land  nn  whicli  they  stand  is  an  «nct  level ;  the  surfacv  a  iliallMt 
loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff,  jellowish  clav.    Tbtat  bca 
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The  genus  Camus  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks.  Petals  four^  superior  ;  involucrum 
tf  fcuT  leaves^  or  wanting  ;  drupe  with  a  two-cell^ 
ed  nut  The  species  j^ortcla  is  arboreous^  with  its 
^^Moers  in  heads  surrounded  by  an  involuerum  of 
obovate  leaves  with  recurved  points. 

Glass  Tetandria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  or* 
der  Stellatce^  Lin.  Caprifolia.  Juss. 

The  Comns  florida  is  of  slow  growth,  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  compact  wood,  covered  with  a  roagh, 
broken  bark.  The  branches  are  smooth,  corered 
with  a  reddish  bark,  marked  with  rings  at  the 
place  of  the  former  leaves.  The  leaves,  which 
are*  small  at  the  flowering  time,  are  opposite,  peti- 
oled,  oval,  acute,  entire,  nearly  smooth,  paler  be- 

were  about  twelve  feet  high,  spreading  horizontally)  their  limbs,  meet- 
ing and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  son-beams,  and  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable,  affbrding  us  a  most  de- 
sirable shelter  from  the  fervid  sun-beams  at  noon  day.  This  admi- 
rable grove  has  by  way  of  eminence  acquired  the  name  of  Dog  woods. 
During  a  progress  of  near  seventy  miles  through  this  high  forest, 
tikere  constantly  presented  to  view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spa- 
cioas  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree,  which  must  in  the  spring  sea- 
son, when  covered  with  blossoms,  present  a  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
ifhen  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display 
their  beauty ;  as  the  Halesia,  Stewartia,  iBsculus,  Azalea,  &c.  en- 
tangled with  garlands  of  Bignonia,  Glycine,  Lonicera,  &c*  &c.  at  the 
same  time  tlie  superb  Magnolia  grandiflora  standing  in  front  of  the 
dark  groves,  towering  far  above  the  common  level.^   Travels^  p.  S99. 
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neath,  and  marked,  as  in  otiiers  of  the  genni^ « itii 
8troD|^  parullel  veins.  The  flowers,  which  an 
very  small,  grow  in  heads  or  sesailc  umbels,  upon 
peduncles  an  inch  or  more  in  Icngtli.  Al  the 
base  of  each  hunch  is  the  large  spreading  inTolii- 
crum,coustitutingthe  chief  heautj  of  the  tree  whei 
in  flower.  This  involucruni  is  composed  ofroor 
white,  nerved,  obovate  leaveg,  having  their  point 
turned  ahniptlj  down  or  up,  so  as  to  give  them  ai 
obcui*dute  appearance.  Thiii  point  has  frequeDtlj 
a  reddtsli  tinge.  Call's  superior,  somewhat  belU 
shaped,  ending  in  four  obtuse  spreading  tcetk 
Petals  four,  oblong,  obtuse,  reflexed.  Staneu 
four,  erect,  the  anthers  oblong  with  the  fUameoti 
inserted  in  their  midcUe.  Stjie  erect,  ahortur 
than  the  stanieos,  with  an  obtuse  Ktigma.  Tlia 
fruit  is  an  oval  drupe  of  a  glossy  scarlet  coluoi^' 
containing  a  nucleus  with  two  cells  and  two  secdi 
Tbe  bark  of  the  Cornus  florida  is  a  powrrTol 
bitter,  possessing  also  an  astringent  and  somowliit 
aromatic  taste.  Both  tanuiu  and  the  gsUic  aciA 
are  abundantly  developed  in  its  solutions  by  ibcir 
proper  tests.  In  my  experiments  with  the  bork 
of  young  tnigs,  but  a  small  (|uuutity  of  pure  rcuft 
was  made  manifest.  It  would  seem  that  the  pnn* 
cipul  seat  of  the  bitterness  is  in  a  variety  of  efr 
tractive  matter. 
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In  ^  valuable  inaugural  dissertation  on  tlio 
brnus  florida  and  Cornus  sericea  by  Dr.  "Walkor 
F  Virginia,  much  attention  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  chemical  properties  of  their  bark. 
He  found  that  water  distiUed  from  the  bark  in 
powder  had  a  transparent,  whitish  appearance, 
with  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  no  perceptible 
taste.  AVhen  the  heat  was  increased,  the  fluid 
liad  a  lemon  colour,  with  an  unpleasant  smell  and 
an  acerb  taste.  These  effects  were  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  volatilization  and  partial  deeompo- 
sition  of  portions  of  the  bark  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  being  continued  until  the  mixture  was 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different 
menstrua,  Dr.  Walker  subjected  to  expeiinient  the 
residual  mass  furnished  by  evaporating  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  Corous  florida.  Two  drachms 
of  this  residuum,  which  had  been  furnished  by 
seven  and  an  half  ounces  of  the  decoction,  were 
macerated  in  successive  quantities  of  the  best  al- 
cohol, until  the  last  portion  ceased  to  be  changed 
in  colour  and  taste.  The  part,  which  remained 
undissolved,  weighed  only  half  a  drachm.  Wlien 
rcdissolved  it  was  destitute  of  taste,  and  underwent 
uo  change  of  colour  on  adding  the  test  of  iron. 
The  alcohol,  whieh  had  been  employed  in  the  ex- 
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periment,  was  found  to  possess  an  intenselr  bitter* 
taste  with  astringcncy,  of  a  cleiir  red  coloar.  and 
turning  to  a  deep  black  on  the  additioa  of  iron. 
On  evaporation,  it  yielded  a  drachm  nnd  un  half  of 
residuum. — Dr.  Walker  attempted  to  asrertain  llic 
qnantity  of  resin  by  macerating  the  alcoholic  ex. 
tract    in    repeated   portions  of    sulphuric   eiher._ 
The  ether  acquired  a  dark  colour   nnd  a  bitt^H 
taste,  and  was  found  to  have  dissolved  three  quaffi 

[  ters  of  the  extract.  AVhcn  tested  w  ith  iron,  it  wm 
build  that  the  remaining  quarter  only  iras  chang* 

f  'td  to  a  black  colour. 

The  Cornus  florida  is  one  of  the  manj  Tege- 
tables  vhich,  by  the  union  of  their  gallic  acid  with 
the  stdts  of  iron,  form  a  black  compound,  applica* 
bic  to  the  purposes  of  ink.  The  constiuicy  of 
the  black  colour  thus  produced  varies  greatly,  ir- 

I  cording  to  the  substance  from  which  the  galfie 
arid  is  derived.  It  is  often  extremely  fugftcioai, 
toiueiimes  fadutg  in  a  few  days^  and  at  others  be< 
comiup:  indistinct  after  some  weeks  or  months. 
Considering  the  very  great  importance  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  ink  is  etnployed,  and  the  immeofe 
e>  ils  «  hirh  may  result  from  its  oblttcnition  in  writ- 
ings intended  for  |M^rm»neney  ;  it  is  with  extreroe 
cunlion  ihatwe  should  recommeudtbe  ititroduction 
of  any  change  iu  the  mode  of  its  formation.     Thr 
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ook  ^U  has  had  the  experience  of  ages  in  favour 
«f  its  permanence  and  immutability.  It  is  not 
imtil  some  indigenous  article,  producing  an  equal 
intensity  of  colour,  has  undergone  a  series  of  tri« 

* 

als  from  time  and  exposure,  sufficient  to  establish 
iwyond  a  doubt  its  durability,  that  its  substitution 
in. the  manufacture  of  ink  should  be  considered 
expedient  or  even  justifiable. 

Upon  the  human  body  the  bark  of  the  Comus 
florida  acts  as  a  tonic,  an  astringent  and  an  anti- 
septic, approaching  in  its  general  effects  to  the 
character  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  From  a  variety 
of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Walker  upon  the 
iiealthy  system,  it  was  found  that  this  medicine 
.  Dniformly  increased  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  augmented  the  heat  of  the  body. 
Collateral  experiments  were  made  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  which  the  Cor- 
Dus  appeared  to  agree  both  in  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal effects. 

In  disease  it  has  been  principally  employed  in 
the  same  cases  for  which  the  cinchona  is  resorted 
to,  paiticularly  intermittent  and  remittent  feven 
Dr.  Gi*egg  of  Pennsylvania,  cited  by  Dr.  Walker, 
states,  that  after  employing  the  Comus  florida  ha- 
liitually  for  twenty  three  years  in  the  treatment  of 
mtermittents,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  in<- 


ferior  to  the  PeruYian  bark  as  a  means  of  cure  ia 
such  cases.  Among  the  number  of  cures  hj  tins 
medicine,  was  that  of  hb  own  case.  He  observ- 
ed that  in  its  recent  state  it  sometimes  diragreel 
with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  that  this  ten- 
dency in  the  article  was  corrected  bj  age.  He 
recommends  the  bark  as  being  in  the  best  stale 
after  it  has  been  dried  a  year. 

Other  medical  men  haTe  employed  the  bariL^ 
of  this  tree  with  adrantage  in  intermittents,  an4^ 
also  in  continued  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type.  It;^^ 
tonic  operation  in  these  cases  appears  very  ansk::::::^ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

I  have  employed  the  tincture  of  Comus 
da  as  a  stomachic  in  various  instances  of  loss 
appetite   and  indigestion.     The  report  of  th<> 
who  have  taken  it  has  perhaps  been  as  frequentlj 
in  favour  of  its  effects,  as  of  gentian,  columbo,  and 
the  other  imported  tonics  of  the  shops,  thougls 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  more  liable  to  oflfend  tb9 
stomach  in  large  doses.     In  the  Southern  States 
a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  twigs  has  been  thought 
to  agree  better  with  weak  stomachs,  than  the  otkb- 
er  prepai'ations. 

Some  other  species  of  this  family  resemble  the 
present  tree  in  the  bitterness  and  tonic  power  of 
their  bark,  particularly  the  Cornus  circinata  and 
C.  sericea. 
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The  wood  of  the  Gomus  florida  is  hard,  heavy 
and  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  pol- 
ish. It  is  employed  for  yarious  purposes  where 
strength  and  solidity  are  required,  although  its 
small  size  does  not  permit  it  to  be  used  for  ob- 
jects of  much  magnitude.  From  its  hardness  it 
is  found  peculiarly  useful  for  handles  of  instru- 
ments, the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  the  smaller  parts 
<^  wooden  machinery. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

(Tomus  floriday  Liir.  8p^  pi. — Groitothjs,  Ftry .  17. — ^KiXM, 
tniTels,  it.  391. — ^Wakgenhbim,  Jimer.  p.  51,  U  IT. — ^L'Heri- 
TiBBf  Com.  n.  3.— -ScuMiDTf  Jlrh.  t  62 — B0tamcal  Mag.  U  59,^^ 
«^-PvB8H9  L  108. — ^MiCHAuxy  FiL.  JlrbresforesOerSf  iii.  138>  trans- 
laiedf  u  Q55. — ^Exxiott,  Car.  i.  207. — Cornus  mas  Yirginiana^ 
ftc^— Plukeitbt,  Mm.  120,  t.  2,/.  3. — Catesby,  Car.  t.  27. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Walkeb,  Inaugural  Dissettatimif  Philad.  1803, — Batit.  Coll. 
12. — Thachbb,  Disp.  203. — EixioTT,  ut  supra. 

PLATE  XXVIII. 

Fig.  1.  Cormis  fioridaj  a  branch  tvithJiowerSf  and  one  with  leaves. 
Fig.  2.  Fruit. 
Fig.  3.  A  jloxvtr. 
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FUTE  XXIX. 

Xn  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  tX 
some  accounts  were  sent  to  Enropu  by  tm 
and  niissionarieB,  of  a  root  growing  ui  Vi 
Tartarj,  known  by  the  name  of  Gituaig, 
which  a  high  value  was  set  by  the  eastern  j 
ics,  and  which  was  sold  in  the  cities  of  China 
enormous  pnce.  Father  Jartonx,  a  mission! 
Vekin,  who  h:ul  an  opportuni^  of  witiiessioj 
collection  and  use  of  this  rootf  made  a  drawi 
the  plant,  accompanied  with  a  particular  del 
tion,  and  an  account  of  its  uses,  and  the  caoi 
its  high  estimation  and  demand  among  the 
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^with  the  plant  and  with  people  emploTed  in  col* 
lecting  it.  He  states  that  die  root  is  foand  prin« 
cipaUy  between  the  SQtIi  and  47th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  in  thiek  forests,  npon  the  declivities  of 
mountains,  on  the  banks  of  torrents,  and  about 
the  roots  of  trees.  It  nerer  grows  in  the  open 
plains  or  rallies,  but  always  in  dark,  shady  situa- 
tions, remote  from  the  snn^s  rays. 

As  the  right  of  gathering  this  root  is  monop* 
olized  by  the  emperor  of  China,  the  most  exten- 
aire  precautions  are  taken  by  him  to  prerent  an 
encroachment  on  this  pri?ilege.  The  places 
where  the  Ginseng  is  known  to  grow  are  guarded 
with  great  yigilance,  and  a  whole  province,  that 
of  dnantong,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  surround- 
ed by  a  barrier  of  wooden  stakes,  about  which 
^ards  continually  patrole,  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
within  bounds,  and  prevent  them  from  makiri{|; 
excursions  into  the  woods,  in  search  of  the  pro- 
hibited drug.  Notwithstanding  this  vigilanci*, 
their  eagerness  after  gain  incites  the  Chinese  to 
wander  by  stealth  in  the  desert,  sometimes  to  tlie 
number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  search  of  tin; 
root,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their  lifierty,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  if  they  are  taken*  l*lie 
emperor  employs  his  own  %er\HuU  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  collection,  and  in  the  y-ur  l7Ud.  had  tuu 
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thousand  Tartai'S  engaged  in  scouring  tlie  woods 
in  pursuit  of  the  plant.  £ach  man  8o  emplovc4 
was  obligated  to  present  his  mujesty  two  ouncei 
of  tlie  best  be  should  collect,  and  to  sell  him  tlie 
rest  for  its  weight  in  pure  silver.  At  this  rate  it 
Was  computed  that  the  euipcrur  would  get  in  % 
year,  about  S0,O0O  Chinese  pounds,  which  wouU 
cost  him  not  above  one  quarter  of  its  raloe,  at  tW 
common  rate  of  selling  it.  * 

The  collectors  of  the  Ginseng  carry  with  them 
neither  tents  nor  beds,  every  one  being  sufficient- 
ly loaded  M~ith  bis  provision,  which  is  only  purli- 
ed  millet,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  subsist  during 
the  whole  journey.  The  mandarins  send  them 
from  time  to  time  some  pieces  of  beef,  with  such 
game  as  they  happen  to  take,  which  they  eat  very 
greedily,  and  almost  raw.  They  are  accustomed 
to  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  notwitlistanding  sis 
months  arv  passed  in  this  way,  they  continue  loi- 
1y  and  in  jKrfect  healtli. 

The  army  of  herbalists,  in  order  to  aconr 
countrv'  efToctuidly,  divide  themselves  into  comj 
nies  of  one  hundred  each,  which  proceed  font 
in  direct  line,  every  ten  of  tlu-in  keeping  mt  adi^ 
tancc  from  the  rest.  In  Uils  way  they  o>'ernDi 
cxtcu^ivo  Mildemcss  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
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If  my  one  of  the  company  was  wanting,  as  it 

off%Bii  happened,  either  by  having  wandered  out  of 

the   way,  or  being  attacked  by  wild  beasts,  the 

party  devoted  a  day  or  two  to  search  for  him,  and 

then  retnmed  to  their  kbonr. 

The  root  of  the  Ginseng  is  the  only  part  pre- 

•erred.    The  coUectors  bnry  in  the  ground  every 

ten  or  fifteen  days  all  that  they  have  procured. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  for  use,  they  dip  it  in  scald- 

i^^g  water,  and  scour  it  with  a  brush.    The  roots 

tre  then  prepared  with  the  fumes  of  a  species  of 

millet,  to  give  them  a  yellow  colour.    The  millet 

tt  Ipat  in  a  vessel  with  a  little  water  and  boiled 

^^^p  a  gentle  fire.     The  roots  are  placed  over  the 

^'Msel  upon  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  being  first 

^^ered  with  a  linen  cloth  or  another  vesseL 

'^l^^n  treated  in  this  way  they  assume  upon  dry- 

^S^   a  horny  or  semi-trans parant  appearance. 

The  roots  may  also  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by 
thci  fjjpg^  ^qJ[  retain  their  quidities  perfectly.  In 
'hi^  case,  however,  they  have  not  that  yellow  col* 
^^■^3  which  the  Chinese  so  much  admire. 

The  Chinese  consider  the  Ginseng  as  possessing 

^^^^qualled  medicinal  powers,  and  their  physicians 

"^^v-e  written  many  volumes  upon  the  qualities  of 

**^^  plant.     It  is  made  an  ingredient  in  almost  all 

tii^>  remedies  which  they  Pfivc  to  their  nobility,  its 
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price  being  too  expensive  for  the  i-ommon  people. 
The  sick  titke  it  to  recover  health,  and  the  hi^althy 
to  make  themselves  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
They  affirm  that  it  removes  all  fati^ie,  either  of 
body  ur  mind,  dissolves  humours,  cures  pulmuna- 
ry  diseases,  strengthens  the  stomach,  iiicreaHCi 
the  vital  spu'its,  and  prolongs  life  to  old  age.  Iti 
price  at  Pekin,  according  to  travellci-*,  has  L 
eight  or  nine  times  its  weight  in  silver,  and  e 
more. 

Father  Jartoux  hecamc  so  fur  a  convert  to  I 
virtues  of  the  plant,  that  he  tells  us  that  alter  bar- 
ing taken  hidf  of  a  root,  he  found  his  pulse  qairk> 
cr  and  fuller,  his  appetite  improved,  and  IdtJ 
strength  increased  so  as  to  bear  lahottr  betti^ 
than  before.  On  another  occasion,  finding  liin* 
self  so  fatigued  and  wearied  a^  to  bo  scmt«  ablo 
to  sit  on  horseback,  a  mandarin  in  company  p 
ceiving  bis  distress,  gave  one  of  the  roots, 
took  half  of  it,  and  in  an  hour  was  not  sensih 
of  any  weariness.  "  I  have  observed,' 
"  that  the  green  leaves,  especially  the  fibrous  piit 
of  thent,  when  chewed,  would  produce  ncarijr  tke 
same  effect.  The  Tartars  often  hrin^^ 
leaves  of  Ginseng  instead  of  tea,  aiid  ] 
find  myself  so  well  afterwards,  that  1  should  f 
ily  prefer  them  before  the  best  tea.     Their  Je- 
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tion  is  of  a  grateful  colour,  and  when  one  has 
kz^Q  it  twice  or  thrice,  its  taste  and  smell  be- 
e  very  pleasanf 

The  Chinese  use  a  decoction  of  the  root,  for 

ich  they  employ  about  a  fifth  part  of  an  ounce 

a  time.     This  they  boil  in  a  corered  vessel 

two  successive  portions  of  water,  in  order  to 

iract  all  its  virtue. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Jartoux's  de- 

^cvrxption  of  the  Asiatic  plant.     The  root  is  whit- 

ialai^  ragged  and  uneven.     The  stalk  is  round,  and 

0^^sa.ded  with  red ;  it  terminates  in  a  knot  or  joint 

^^  '^^P)  from  which  proceed  four  equal  branches. 

Ea.^3h  branch  produces  five  leaves,  which  are  equi- 

^&t:ant  from  each  other,  and  from  the  ground. 

^^«  leaves  are  unusually  thin  and  fine,  with  their 

1        Bt^^^g  y^iy  distinguishable,  and  a  few  whitish  hairs 

^^  the  upper  side.     Their  colour  is  dark  green 

^uoTc,  and  a  pale,  shining  green  underneath.     All 

^he  leaves  are  serrated  or  finely  indented  on  the 

^dge. — From  the  centre  of  the  branches  rises  a 

Second  stalk  which  is  very  straight  and  smooth, 

^nd  whitish  from  bottom  to  top,  bearing  a  bunch 

of  round  fruit,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  composed 

of  tvrenty  four  red  berries.     The  red  skin  of  the 

berry  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  contains  a  white 

pulp.     As  these  berries  were  double,  (for  they 
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are  sometimes  found  single,)  each  of  them  liad  ^ 
two  rough  stones,  separated  from  each  other,  of 
nearly   the  size  and  figure   of  common    leotOb- 
The    herries    were    suppurted    on  small  •priS'l 
wliich  rose  from  a  commun  centre  Like  the  rays  if* 
a  sphere.     The  fruit  is  not  good  to  eat     The  ber- 
ries are  not  round  but  u  little  flat  on  oacb  side. 
When  they  are   double  there  is  a  dcpressiou  or 
hollow  place  in  the  middle  where   the  two  purU 
unite.     Each  berry  has  a  small  heard  at  lop  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  sprig  on  «  hirh  it  hanp. 
"When  the  berry  is  dry  there  remains  only  a  sbrivt 
led  skin,  adhering  close  to  the  stones,  of  a 
red,  or  black  colour. 

The  plant  dies  away  and  springs  up 
every  year.  The  number  of  years  may  be  koovo 
by  the  number  of  stalks  it  has  shot  forth,  ofwhick 
there  always  remains  a  mark  or  scar  on  the  u 
per  part  of  the  root. 

"As  to  the  flower,''  says  be,  **not  having » 
it,  I  can  give  no  description  of  it.  Some  sny  ilN 
white  and  very  small;  others  have  assured  : 
that  the  plant  has  none,  and  tliat  nobody  ever  » 
it.  1  rather  believe  that  it  is  so  small  and  so  HlA 
remarkable,  that  none  of  them  ever  took  not 
iif  it. 
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^  There  are  some  plants,  which,  besides  the 
bonch  of  berries,  have  one  or  two  berries  like  the 
former,  placed  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  an  half  be- 
low the  bunch.  And  when  this  happens,  they 
say  if  any  one  takes  notice  of  the  point  of  compass 
to  which  these  berries  direct,  he  will  not  fail  to 
find  more  of  the  plant." 

1  he  foregoing  description  of  Jartoux  is  intro- 
duced as  being  a  very  intelligible  description  of 
a  plant,  in  language  not  the  most  botanical.  The 
drawing,  which  accompanies  the  description,  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  report  of  the  high  value  of  the  Ginseng  at 
Pekin  led  to  an  inquiry  among  Europeans,  wheth- 
er the  plant  was  not  to  be  found  in  parallel  lati- 
tudes, in  the  forests  of  North  America.  Father 
Lafiteau,  a  Jesuit,  missionaiy  among  the  Iroquois, 
after  much  search,  found  a  plant  in  Canada  an- 
swering the  description,  and  sent  it  to  France. 
In  1718,  M.  Sarrasin  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  an  account  of  the  American  Gin- 
seng ;  which,  together  with  one  published  by  Laf- 
iteau the  same  year,  seemed  to  put  its  identity 
with  the  Chinese  vegetable  beyond  a  doubt. 

Soon  after  tliis  the  French  commenced  the 
collection  of  the  root  in  Canada  for  exportation. 
For  this  purpose  they  employed  the  Indians,  ^ho 

IS 
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brought  it  to  the  merchants  for  a  certun  com- 
pensation. At  one  period  the  Indians  aboat  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  were  so  wholly  td^en  up  in  tk 
search  for  Ginseng,  that  their  sernces  could  not 
be  engaged  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Ameri- 
can English  engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  and  al- 
though the  plant  is  a  rare  one  in  the  woods,  yet 
very  large  quantities  of  the  root  were  collected. 
In  1748,  Kalm  tells  us  the  common  price  of  the 
root  at  Quebec  was  from  five  to  six  Uvres  a  pound. 
The  first  shipments  to  China  proved  extremely 
profitable  to  those  concerned,  especiaUy  to  the 
French.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  amount 
exported  overstocked  the  market,  the  Chinese  be- 
gan to  think  the  American  Ginseng  inferior  to 
the  Tartarian,  and  its  value  depreciated,  so  that  it 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  profitable  commerce. 
Its  demand  has  not  materially  risen  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  although  it  is  still  occasionally  ex- 
ported. The  Chinese  most  readily  purchase  the 
forked  or  branching  roots  ;  and  those  expeptcn 
have  been  most  successful,  who  have  prepared 
their  Ginseng  l)y  clarifying  it  after  the  Chinese 
manner. 

The  American  Ginseng  is  thinly  scattered 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  North- 
era  and  Middle  States.     Kalm  informs  us.  that  it 
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M  ieldom  found  north  of  Montreal.  Michaiix 
states  that  it  iahabits  mountains  and  rich,  shady 
woods  from  Canada  to  Tennessee.  I  have  princi- 
pally  met  with  this  plant  in  the  western  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  Vermont,  especially  on  the 
aides  of  the  Ascutney  mountain.  Bartram  found 
U  near  tibe  mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

Linnaeus  has  giv^n  to  the  genus  bf  plants, 
frhicfa'  includes  the  Ginseng,  the  name  of  Panaa:^ 
a  Gkeek  word,  intended  to  express  the  reputed 
character  of  the  Chinese  panacea. 

The  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  a  sim- 
pie  umbel  {  corolla  Jive  petalled;  berry  inferior^ 
two  or  three  seeded  ;  plants  polygamous. 

The  species  quinquefolium  has  three  quinale 
leaves. 

The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  one  or  mora 
fleshy,  oblong  and  somewhat  fusiform  portions,  of 
a  wliitish  colour,  transversely^  wrinkled,  and  ter- 
minating in  various  radicles.  Its  upper  portion 
is  slender  and  marked  with  the  scars  of  the  former 
shoots.  Stem  smooth,  round,  green,  with  often  a 
tinge  of  red,  regularly  divided  at  top  into  three 
petioles,  with  a  flower-stalk  at  their  centre.  Peti- 
oles round,  smooth,  swelling  at  base.  Leaves 
three,  compound,  containing  five,  rarely  three  or 
seven  leafets.     The  partial  leaf-stalks  are  given 
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off  in  a  digitate  manner,  and  are  smooth,  com« 
pressed  and  furrowed  above.     Leafets  oblong,  ob« 
ovate,  sharply  serrate,  aeummate,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  with  scattered  bristles  on  the  veins  above. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small,  grow  in  a  simple 
umbel  on  a  round,  slender  peduncle,  longer  than  ^ 
the  petioles.     The  involucmm  consists  of  a  mul-xi^ 
titude  of  short  subulate  leafets,  interspersed  witk:^ 
the  flower-stalks.     These  stalks  or  rays  are  s 
short  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  head,  rattit 
er  than  umbeL     In  the  perfect  flowers  the  calyi^ 
has  five  small  acute  teeth  ;  the  corolla  five  peta]^ 
which  are  oval,  reflexed    and    deciduous.      Sta*     j 
mens  five,  with  oblong  anthers.     Styles  two,  re- 
flexed,    persistent ;    germ  large,    inferior,  ovate- 
heart  shaped,  compressed.     The  berries  are  kid- 
uey  shaped,  rctuse  at  botli  ends,  compressed,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  crowned  with  the  calyx  and 
styles,  and   containing  two   semi- circular  seeds. 
In  most  umbels  there  are  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  in  which  case  the  berry  has  a  semi-cordate 
form,  as  represented  in  fig.  3.     Sometimes  there 
are  three  styles  and  three  seeds.     The  outern^oat 
flowers  ripen  first,  and  then*  berries  often  obbiin 
their  full  size  before  the  central  ones  are  expaad- 
ed.     The  middle  flowers  are  frequently  abortiTC. 
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There  are  also  barren  flowers,  on  separate 
plants,  which  botanists  describe  as  having  larger 
petds,  and  an  entve  calyx.  I  have  not  met  with 
plants  of  this  description  in  flower. 

The  foregoing  character  leaves  little  donbt 
diat  the  American '  plant  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  Asiatic,  although  Lonreiro  and  some  oth- 
ers have  disputed  their  identity.  The  description 
of  Jartoux,  which  has  been  given,  as  well  as  his 
drawing  of  the  plant,  agrees  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept that  his  plant  had  four  branches  or  leaves, 
instead  of  three.  This  is  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing he  had  chosen  a  luxuriant  specimen. — ^It 
18  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
should  signify  the  same  thing  in  their  respective 
languages,  viz.  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a 
^nan.  This  resemblance,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, even  in  the  branching  roots,  is  rather  of  a 
humble  kind. 

The  genus  Panax  was  placed  by  Linnseus  in 
his  class  Polygamia^  and  by  late  writers  in  Pen- 
tandria^  Bigynia.  Tiie  plants  of  this  family  were 
also  referred  by  Linnseus  to  his  natural  order 
Hederacece^  or  somewhat  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  vegetables  ;  and  by  Jussieu  to  his  Aralice. 
Later  botanists  have  placed  them  among  the  l/in- 
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belliferous  re^tables,  from  vhich  they  diflbr  a 
their  berried  fruit.  The  genas  most  near  to  F^ 
nax  is  unquestionably  ^ralia,  which  diffim  tmtj 
in  the  number  of  stj'les,  a  character  extze]iid.jT» 
riabte  in  the  Ginsengs.* 

The  root  of  the  Ginseng  haa  an  agreeibb 
taste,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
with  some  aromatic  pungency.  Water,  both  e<M 
and  hot,  receives  a  gammy  mucus,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohoL  The  watery  extract  hai  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  root  in  a  strong  degree. 
The  distilled  water  gires  evidence  of  a  volatile  «!, 
and  has  the  aroma,  without  the  sweetness  of  the 
root  The  common  tests  indicate  the  presence 
of  but  little  resin,  and  no  tannin. 

As  &r  as  Ginseng  has  been  tried  mediciniDj 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  its  virtues  do  nsl 
appear,  by  any  means,  to  justify  the  high  estnu* 
tioii  of  it  by  the  Chinese.     That  it  is  not  a  vei; 
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nal  qufdities.  Its  extract  forms  a  very  neat  pre- 
paration,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  Dr.  Fothergill  tells  us,  that  ''  in  tedious 
chronic  coughs,  incident  to  people  in  years,  a  de- 
coction of  it  has  been  of  service.  It  consists  of  a 
lubricating  mucilage  combined  i¥ith  some  degree 
of  aromatic  warmth.'' 

Ginseng  is  principally  sold  by  our  druggists 
as  a  masticatory,  many  people  having  acquired  an 
habitual  fondness  for  chewing  it  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  innocent  articles  for  this  purpose. 
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PLATE  XXIX. 

Fig.  1.  Paiuix  qainquffoUwau 

Fig.  2.  J  Jimotr  magmfiei. 

Fig.  S.  Umbd  in  Jloviert  the  external  JhA  9ear^  girtn. 

Fig.  4.  Germ,  cdgx  and  sb^B  magnified. 

Fig.  5.  Boot. 
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Seneca  8mke  root 
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KB  Seneca  snake  root  has  attracted  so  gen^ 
9fnl  Vk  attention  from  the  medical  public,  as  to 
lunre  become  an  article  of  exportation  to  Europe, 
and  one  which  holds  a  regular  place  in  the  drug- 
gist stores.  The  plant  which  produces  it  has 
nothing  to  boast  on  the  score  of  elegance,  and 
little  to  attract  attention  independent  of  its  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  grows  in  most  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  mountainous  tracts. 
The  specimen,  from  which  our  drawing  was  taken, 
was  gathered  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  genus  Polygala  has  a  Jive  leaved  ealyx^ 
two  of  the  leaves  wing  like,  and  coloured^    Capeule 

obcordatej  two  celled^  and  two  valved. 

13 
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The  species  Senega  has  erect^  smooth^  simple 
sterns^  with  alternate^  lanceolate  leaves^  broadest  at 
base.     Flowers  slightly  crested. 

Class   Biadelphia^  order  Octandria;   natanl 
o  rders  Lomeiitacect^  Linn.  PediculareSj  Jass. 

The  Polygala  senega  has  a  firm,  hard,  branch- 
ing perennial  root,  consisting  of  a  moderately  solid 
vrood,  and  a  thick  bark.  This  root  sends  up  a 
number  of  annual  stems,  which  are  simple,  smoothi 
occasionally  tinged  with  red.  The  leares  are 
scattered,  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  lanceolate,  with 
a  subacute  point,  smooth,  paler  underneath.  Flow* 
ers  white,  in  a  close  terminal  spike.  The  ealjx, 
which  in  this  genus  is  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  flower,  consists  of  five  leafets,  the  two  larg* 
est  of  which,  or  wings,  are  roundish-ovate,  white, 
and  slightly  veined.  Corolla  small,  closed,  having 
two  obtuse  lateral  segments,  and  a  short  crested 
extremity.  Capsules  obcordate,  invested  by  the 
persistent  calj^x,  compressed,  two  celled,  two 
valved.  Seeds  two  oblong-obovate,  acute  atone 
end,  slightly  hab'y,  curved,  blackish,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal, bifid,  white  appendage  on  the  concave  side. 
The  spike  opens  gradually,  so  that  the  lower  flow- 
ers ai*c  in  fruit  while  the  upper  ones  are  in  blos- 
som. 
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Hie  rose  coloured  variety  of  this  plant,  as  it 
has  been  considered  by  Michaux,  proves  to  be  a 
distinct  species.  Some  species  which  I  possess 
Erom  Carolina  have  branching,  pubescent  steins, 
and  very  long,  loose  spikes.  The  flowers  are  sev- 
eral times  larger  than  those  of  P.  senega. 

The  root  of  the  Folygala  senega  has  an  un- 
pleasant and  somewhat  acid  taste.  After  chewing, 
it  leaves  a  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  mouth, 
and  still  more  in  the  fauces,  if  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed. These  properties  it  communicates  fully 
to  water  upon  boiling.  The  process  of  decoction 
does  not  appear  to  dissipate  any  of  its  power,  since 
the  distilled  water  is  destitute  of  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  plant.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  substance, 
Apparently  of  the  resinous  kind,  giving  a  precipi- 
tate when  water  is  added.  Iron  produces  little 
E^hange  in  solutions  of  this  root,  and  gelatin  oc- 
oasions  no  alteration  whatever. 

Medicinally  administered,  the  Seneca  snake 
root  is  sudorific  and  expectorant  in  small  doses, 
Bind  emetic  and  cathartic  in  large  ones.  Its  most 
usual  mode  of  exhibition  is  in  decoction,  wbicU 
may  be  made  of  suitable  strength  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  an  half  of  water, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pint.    This  preparation  may 
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in  most  cases  be  ^ven  in  doses  of  a  table  spoonfiLV 
and  upward  without  disturbing  the  stomach. 

The  first  reputation  of  the  Seneca  root  was  onca 
which  it  divides  with  a  multitude  of  other  l^lants^i^ 
that  of  curing  the  bite  of  the  Rattlesnake.     A  n-"^ 
ward  was  given  bj  the  legislature  of  Pcnnsylf^i. 
nia  to  Dr«  Tennent  for  the  promulgation  of  thi*^ 
supposed  property.    When,  however,  we  coosid^^ 
the  number  of  cases  of  recovery  from  the  bite  vn^ 
this  serpent,  under  every  variety  of  treatBueiit^  ire 
cannot  avoid  the  conplusion,  that  these  injariei 
are  not  necessarily  dangerous,  and  that  spontrae*^ 
ous  recoveries  are  perhaps  as  frequent  as  thiMH 
which  are  promoted  by  medicine. 

More  certain  success  attends  the  use  of  dw 
Seneca  in  pneumonia  and  some  diseases  related  to 
it.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonic  inflam* 
mation,  after  venesection  and  the  other  usual  rem* 
edies  have  been  carried  to  their  proper  extent ;  snd 
the  cough  still  remains  dry  and  painful,  while  the 
debility  of  the  patient  forbids  further  depletion ; 
in  these  cases,  I  have  often  found  a  decoction  of 
the  Seneca  root  to  afford  very  marked  relief  by 
promoting  expectoration,  and  relieving  the  tigbtr 
ness  and  oppression  of  the  chest  Various  medi- 
cal writers  have  spoken  favourably  of  its  employ 
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fent  in  these  cases,  among  whom  are  Lemery  and 
others,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy. 
It  has  been  found  injurious,  from  its  stimulating 
properties,  when  given  at  too  early  a  stage,  or 
during  the  prevalence  of  much  acute  inflamma- 
tiou. 

Benefit  has  been  derived  in  asthma  from  the 
use  of  this  plant  The  following  is  Dr.  Bree's 
opinion,  quoted  from  his  treatise  on  that  disease. 
"  Uecoetion  of  seneka  is  eminently  useful  in  the 
first  species,  admmistered  to  old  people,  but  in  the 
paroxysm  of  young  persons,  I  have  found  it  too 
irritating.  This  distinction  applies  to  convulsive 
asthma  purely  uncomplicated,  but  the  disease  is 
frequently  observed  in  middle  aged  and  elderly 
persons,  to  take  the  character  of  peripneumonia 
nothain  the  winter  and  spring,  and  senekais  then 
the  most  useful  medicine  that  I  have  tried.  In 
such  cases,  it  should  be  united  with  acctated  am- 
monia, during  tlie  febrile  state,  and  as  this  state 
gives  way,  the  addition  of  squill,  and  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  will  be  found  to  promote  ex- 
pectoration, perspiration,  and  urine  in  a  most 
powerful  manner." 

In  croup,  this  medicine  was  introduced  into 
notice  by  Dr.  Archer  of  Maryland.  He  speaks 
with  much  confidence  of  its  utility  in  that  disease^ 
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particularly  in  promoting  the  separation  and  dis-.^ 
charge  of  the  membrane  formed  in  the  trachea  ol^^ 
patients  affected  by  it.  Such  a  membrane,  how-^ 
ever,  does  not  exist  in  all  cases  of  croup.  An^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  complaint  it  may  be  que^^ 
tioned,  how  far  a  medicine,  which  acts  as  a  stim^^ 
lant  to  the  fauces  and  neighbouring  organs,  is  e^ 
titled  to  reliance,  in  a  local  inflammation  of  tl^, 
trachea.  It  ought  not  from  such  a  reliance.* 
exclude  more  active  remedies,  especially  veDc^— ' 
section.  Dr.  Archer's  mode  of  administeriflj^  i^ 
is  to  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  strong  decoction 
every  hour  or  half  hour,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  and  during  the  intervals,  a  kw 
drops  occasionally,  to  keep  up  a  sensible  action  of 
the  medicine  upon  the. mouth  and  throaty  until i't 
acts  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic. 

In  various  forms  of  dropsy,  the  Seneca  roo'C^ 
has  been  resorted  to  with  advantage,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  Percival,  JVIilimaiE^ 
and  some  others.    Its  cathartic  and  diuretic  effects 
are  very  considerable,  when  regularly  persevered 
in,  in  c[uantities  as  large  as  will  set  easily  onth« 
stomach  ;  and  have  iu  various  instances  effected 
the  dissipation  of  dropsical  swellings. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  this  root  sometiibed 
tloes  good  by  its  universally  stimulant  and  diapho- 
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retic  effects.  The  following  case  occurred  to  me 
some  time  since  in  practice.  A  man  labouring 
under  severe  rheumatism  was  ordered  to  take  at 
intervals  a  wine  glass  full  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  Senega  made  from  an  ounce  of  the  root  in 
a  pint  of  water.     The  patient,  from  a  desire  to 

fl 

expedite  the  cure,  thought  proper  to  drink  the 
whole  quantity  at  once.  The  consequence  was 
the  most  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
lasted  the  whole  night,  accompanied  with  profuse 
diaphoresis.  The  patient,  as  might  have  been 
hoped  from  the  violence  of  the  operation,  was  rad- 
ically relieved  of  his  disorder. 

In  uterine  complaints,  particularly  amenorrhea, 
the  Polygala  senega  has  been  found  of  decided 
efficacy.  Dr.  Cliapman  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of 
the  authorities  for  its  use  in  these  cases.  It  must 
be  given  largely,  and  continued  for  some  time. 

The  most  common  mode  of  exhibition  of  this 
root  is  in  decoction,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
also  given  in  powder  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty 
^ains.  Dr.  Tennent  likewise  employed  a  wine 
of  Senega  made  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  tlie 
root  in  a  pound  of  wine,  of  which  three  spoonful? 
i^ere  given  at  a  dose. 
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Tulip  Tree. 
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fl 

>  JLhb  vegetable  world  can  hardly  offer  a  more 

interesting  object,  than  a  tree  of  exalted  stature 

extensive  shade,  covered  with  a  beautiAil  and 

igolar  foliage,  putting  forth  from  its  boughs  an 

immense  number  of  large  and  variegated  flowers, 

/tfl  the  same  time  that  its  trunk  affords  one  of  the 

meet  useful  species  of  wood,  and  its  bark  an  aro- 

-^Mitie  medicinal  agent     Such  an  one  is  the  Tulip 

of  the  United  States. 

^9   The  forests  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 

trding  to  the  representation  of  Michaux,   a- 

'Ibpnad  with  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  as  do  like- 

wiae  the  elevated  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

It  is  found  in  the  New  England  states,  but  is 

principaUj  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  them. 
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Cultivated  trees  are  common  in  Boston  and  id 
Ticinity,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  the  woodl 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  north  of  % 
upon  the  sea  board. 

In  point  of  size  the  Linodendron  is  exce«d«l 
by  few  trees  of  the  North  American  forest.  Id 
growth  is  regular,  straight  and  majestic.  Iti  inink 
often  acquires  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  thm 
feet,  and  an  elevation  of  eighty  or  ninety.  In  IW 
vourable  situations  it  frequently  exceeds  theK  d^ 
mcnsions.  Michaux  measured  a  tree  near  Louiv 
vilie  in  Kentucky,  which  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  was  twenty  two  feet  and  an  half  in  circam* 
lerence,  and  which  he  estimated  to  be  a  huodrr^ 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  for^  feet  in  heigliL 
Cntesby  informs  us  that  the  circumfereiiee  it 
sometimes  thirty  feet. 

The  names  of  Tulip  Iree^  JTbite  weed,  Onw 
u^oody  and  FaplaT  arc  applied  to  this  tree  in  diflv> 
rent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  floweriiig 
timjC  ia  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  genus  Liriudendron,  to  which  LiDnffm 
has  assigued  four  species  of  trees,  is  chanioterizcd 
by  n  double  calyjc,  the  outer  of  tvo,  Uu  inner  ^ 
IbTce  leares  ;  petal*  41J-,  seeds  imibricated  I'lilt  t 
cone. 
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The  species  tulipifera,  the  only  one  in  Amer- 
la,  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  its  lobfd  and 
•uncated  leaves. 

Together  with  several  other  of  our  finest  flow- 
ring  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Liriodendron  is  found 
I  tlie  class  Polyandria  and  order  Folygynia,  and 
te  natural  orders   Coadunatai   of  LinnieuB  and 

^ih^nolia  of  Jussieu. 

The  branches  of  the  Tulip  tree  are  of  a  grey- 

ih  colour  inclining  to  red.  The  buds  which  ter- 
linate  them  in  winter  are  very  curiously  con- 
rucled.  They  are  obovate,  and  flattened  or 
impressed  into  a  sharp  edge  at  the  extremity, 
hey  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
keaths,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  minia< 
ire  leaf  between  it  and  the  next  interior  sheath. 

rhis  leaf,  instead  of  embracing  the  next  sheath,  is 
ildcd  up  and  bent  down  upon  one  side  of  it. 
Then  vegetation  begins  in  the  spring  the  sheaths 
veil  to  a  large  size  before  bursting,  and  at  length 

iberate  the  leaves  one  at  a  time,  the  remains  of 
kch  sheath  becoming  converted  into  a  stipule. 
The  leaves  of  the  Tulip  tree  have  a  form  alto- 
ather  peculiar,  and  which  is  not  resembled  by 
ly  other  production  of  our  forests.  They  are 
ivided  into  four  pointed  lobes  and  terminated  by 
shallow    notch,   the    extremity  being  nearly 
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gqtiai'e,  mid  the  inuldle  rib  ending  abruptly,  ns  ir 
cut  ofl".  In  the  large  leaves,  the  two  lower  lobes 
are  furnished  ivith  a  tooth  or  additional  lobe  on 
their  ontside.  They  are  attached  by  long  pedun- 
cles and  have  a  beautifully  smooth  and  bright 
green  surface.  There  is  one  variety  of  this  tree 
which  has  the  lobes  of  its  leaves  not  pointed,  \mi 
very  obtuse.  The  flowers  are  large,  8olit»r>',  and 
terminal.  The  outer  calyx  has  two  triangular 
leaves  which  fall  off  as  the  flower  expands.  Thf 
inner  calyx  consists  of  three  large,  oval,  concave, 
veined  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  spreading  at 
first,  but  afterwards  reflexed.  Petals  siXt  some- 
times more,  obtuse,  concave,  veined,  of  a  pale  ret- 
lowish  green,  marked  with  an  iiregular,  indented 
crescent  of  bright  orange  on  both  sides  toward 
the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long  linear 
anthers  opening  outwardly,  and  short  filament*. 
Pistil  a  large,  conic^il,  acute  body,  its  upper  half 
covered  with  minute,  blackish,  recuncd  stigmas; 
its  lower  furrowed,  being  a  mass  of  coalescing 
styles  and  germs.  The  fruit  is  a  cone  of  irobri' 
cated  seed  vessels,  which  are  woody  aiid  soIhJ, 
their  upper  portion  formed  by  a  long  lunccolattf 
scale.  Seeds  two,  blackish,  ovate,  one  or  both 
often  aUirtive. 
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The  bark  of  the  Tulip  tree  has  a  very  bitter 
ite  aod  a  strong  aromatic  pungency.  The  lat- 
■  property  appears  to  reside  in  a  volatile  oil. 
^hen  the  bark  is  distilled  with  water,  it  fills  the 
fiartment  with  its  fragrant  odour,  yet  the  product 
if  the  distillation,  at  least  when  the  process  is  con> 
leted  in  the  small  way  Mith  the  luting  of  the  ap- 
ratus  not  perfectly  tight,  has  scarcely  any  taste 
smell.  Dr.  Rogers  informs  us  that  he  obtain- 
.  an  oily  matter  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  scum 
;  the  surface  of  the  water  iu  the  receiver.  A 
jitter  resin  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  bark. 
I^ater  dissolves  a  mucous  substance,  which  is 
trccipitatcd  in  a  lloceuleut  form  by  alcohol.  Wa- 
ir  is  also  impregnated  with  the  bitterness,  and, 
too  much  heat  be  uot  employed,  with  some  of 
le  aroma  of  the  tree.  The  sulphate  of  iron  pro- 
Luced  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  a  solution  of  isin- 
dasg  did  not  increase  the  chemical  evidence  of 
itringency,  producing  a  bai-ely  perceptible  effect, 
^cohol  and  proof  spirit  may  be  considered  the 
lost  perfect  solvents  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
bis  article,  although  water  dissolves  enough  to 
■oduce  its  medicinal  effect. 

The  bark  both  of  the  root  and  branches  acts 
I  the  system  as  a  stimulating  tonic  and  diapho- 
itic,  having  properties  resembling  the  CascariUa 
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aad  other  aromatic  barks  of  the  shop**.  The  dis- 
ease in  which  it  has  been  most  emploved  is  in- 
termittent fever.  But  the  triumph  which  resniB 
from  the  occasional  cure  of  this  disease  is  now  di- 
vided among  so  lar^  a  list  of  tonic  mediciD«, 
that  the  distinction  conferred  by  it  is  not  of  ihe 
most  signal  kind.  As  a  warm  sudorific,  thi* 
bark  seems  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  this  purpose  it  hu 
been  employed  with  success  by  various  medical 
practitioners  in  tlie  United  States.  In  »omu  dis- 
eases of  an  inflammatory  t^-pe  in  which  it  has  been 
recommended,  its  stimulating  properties  render 
it  more  like  to  do  harm  than  good.  The  9n\j 
personal  acquniatauce  which  I  have  had  with  it, 
is  as  a  stomacbir.  Administered  with  this  view, 
it  has  been  acceptable  and  apparently  useful  to 
patients  who  had  ilenved  occasional  benefit  fivm 
"  Uuxham's  tincture,"  "  Stoughton's  elixir,''  sod 
similar  compositions  of  bitter  und  aromatic  drugt 
The  wood  of  the  Tulip  tree  is  smooth  and  fine 
grained,  very  easily  wrought  and  not  liable  to 
split.  It  is  used  for  various  kinds  of  carving  ind 
ornamental  work,  and  for  articles  of  hou:^  furni- 
ture. In  the  Western  States  where  pine  hiiutwr 
i*  scarce,  Miehaux  tells  us,  that  the  joinery-  or  in- 
«do  work  of  houses  is  most  Oequeatly  of  lbi> 
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material.  A  commoa  use  of  it  throughout  the 
United  States  is  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
to  form  the  panttels  of  coach  and  chaise  bodies; 
For  this  purpose  it  is  particularly  fitted  tiy  its 
smoothness,  flexibili^  and  toughness.^ 

The  true  or  heart  wckid  of  this  tree  iil  of  s  jeh 
lowish  colour  and  differs  in  proportion  in  different 
trunks.  We  are  told  that  two  yarieties  of  the 
tree  exist,  denominated  the  yellow  and  the  white, 
and  which  appear  to  be  in  some  measure  produc- 
ed by  the  mode  and  place  of  growth.  The  yellow 
variety  is  most  valuaUe,  having  least  alburnum 
and  being  less  subject  than  the  other  to  decay. 

» 

The  Tulip  tree  has  been  long  since  introduc- 
ed  from  this  country  into  the  forests  and  fields  of 
Europe.  Its  use,  ornamental  appearance,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  raised,  have  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  objects  of 
forest  cultivation. 

*  The  various  economical  uses  of  this  tree  are  treated  of  at 
large  in  the  splendid  work  of  the  younger  Michaux  on  the  Forest 
trees  of  Mnih  America.  Those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  various  internal  resources  of  our  country,  will 
be  gratified  that  a  translation  of  this  important  work,  with  the  origi- 
nal plates,  is  now  publishing  at  Paris  and  Philadelphia. 

15 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Liriodendron  tulipiferaf  LnrirjBUSy  8p.  pL — CuBTiSy  BoL 

'  Mag.  U  275. — ^Michaux^  L  526. — Michaux,  til.  JtrbresJbreMfi- 

trSf  iiu  202. — ^Pubsh,  ii.  382. — ^Liriodendron  foliis  angolatis  tnin- 

catisy  Tbew,  Ehret,  2.  t.  10.     Taliptfera  yirginiana  &c. 

Catebbt,  Car.  i.  U  48«— Flukbfet,  L  \\7.J.  5.  &c. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Rush,  Trans.  PhU.  CoL  i.  18S«— Bart.  CdU  14. — Cjuat- 
TONy  PhiL  Trans,  abr.  viii.  dd2«^-RoGEB89  Inaugural  distertationf 
1802. 


PLATE  XXXI. 

Fig.  1.  J  branch  of  liriodendron  tulip^era. 

Fig.  2.  Stamens  presenting  different  sides. 

Fig.  S.  Pistil. 

Fig.  4.  Fnnt. 

Fig.  5.  One  of  the  seeds  toith  its  scale  or  envelope. 
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fill?-  . 

Butternut. 


TLiTE  XXXIL 

Uf  the  forest  trees  which  deserve  atteDtion 
for  other  properties  than  the  uses  of  their  timber, 
the  Butternut  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  its  fruit,  bark  and  juices  being  all  con- 
vertible to  use.  In  favourable  situations  it  becomes 
a  large  tree,  having  frequently  a  trunk  of  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  abundant  in  the  North- 
em  and  Middle  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Western 
country.  Some  parts  of  the  District  6f  Maine,  I 
am  told,  produce  woods  of  considerable  extent, 
consisting  wholly  of  this  tree.  Michaux  tells  us, 
that  it  b  common  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  that  it  abounds  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  Ohio  and  even  the  Missouri.  The  same 
author  states  that  it  is  found  in  the  mountainous 
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parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  bat  that  he  has 
met  with  it  in  the  lower  or  level  portions  of 
Southern  States.  It  is  variously  known  bj 
names  of  Butternut^  Oilnut  and  White  JfabmU 

The  genus  Juglans  or  Walnut  appertains 
the  Linufean  class  Monmeia  and  order  Toly 
dria.     Its  natural  orders  are  Jknentacect  of 
nseus  and  Terebintacect  of  Jussieu. 

This  genus  has  its  barren  flowers  in  « 
with  a  six-parted  calyac  ;  its  fertile  flowers  wi 
afour-eleft  superior  calyx  ;  afour-parted  coroUa^^ 
two  styles ;  and  a  coriaceous  drupe  with  afutrow^^ 
ed  nut. 

The  species  cinerea  has  its  leaflets  numerous^ 
ohlong-lanceolatej  rounded  at  base^  downy  vmier^ 
neath^  serrate.    Fruit  oblong-ovate  with  a  terwm^ 
al  projection^  viscid  and  hairy  ;  nut  oblongs  aeaml 
nate,  with  a  roughs  indented  and  ragged  surfkee. 

The  leaves  of  the  Butternut  tree  when  fuUj 
grown  are  very  long,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen leafets,  each  of  which  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  rounded  at  base,  acuminate,  finely  serrate 
and  downy. 

The  flowers  appear  ia  May  before  the  leavr 
are  expanded  to  their  full  size.     The  barren  flo 
ers  hang  in  large  aments  from  the  sides  of 
last  year's  shoots,  near  their  extremities.     ' 
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^sciiles  wtiicli  coTopoae  them  are  obloog  and  deep- 
ly  cleft  on  cacli  side  into  about  three  teeth  or 
segments.  The  anthers  are  about  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  oblong  and  nearly  sessile.  The  fertile 
flowers  grow  in  a  short  spike  at  the  end  of  the 
new  »hoot  They  are  sessile  and  universally 
-pubescent  and  viscid.  When  fully  grown,  they 
beem  to  consist  of  a  large  oblong  germ  and  a 
brked  feathery  style.  The  top  of  the  germ, 
however,  presents  an  obscui'ely  four-toothed  ca- 
Within  this  is  a  corolla  of  four  narrow  lan< 
eolate  petals  growing  to  the  sides  of  the  style, 
he  style  divides  into  two  large,  diverging,  feath- 
ery stigmas  nearly  as  long  as  the  germ.  These 
flowers  are  somewhat  later  than  the  aments  in 
their  tippe<irance.  The  fruit  is  sessile,  several  to- 
gether on  the  sides  and  extremity  of  a  long  pe- 
duncle. It  is  of  a  green  colour,  brown  when  ripe, 
oblong-oval,  pointed,  hairy  and  extremely  viscid. 
It  contains  a  nut  which  is  of  a  dai'k  colour,  cari- 
nated  on  both  sides,  sharp  pointed,  its  whole  sur- 
face rougbened  by  deep  indentures  and  sharp 
prominences.  The  kernel  is  more  regular  than 
most  nuts  of  its  kind,  is  very  oily,  pleasant  to 
fce  taste  when  fresh,  but  acquires  a  rancid  taste 
rage. 


The  bark  of  the  branches  aiTords  a  large  q<iaa- 
tity  of  soluble   matter,  chiefly  of  the  extractives 
kind.     In  a  conceutrated  tincture  I  have  notbeec:^' 
able  to  detect  any  appearance  of  resin.     No  evi..^B- 
dence  of  tannin  is  produced  by  the  test  of  gelatin .^cn. 
A  brownish  black  colour  is  caused  by  the  sulphates  ^e 
of  iron.     The  distilled  water  possesses   the   taste 
of  the  bark  in  a  considerable  degree.     We 
authorized  to  conclude  that  water  is  an  adequate 
solvent  for  this  article,  and  experience  has  shew 
that  the  watery  extract  is  one  of  its  best  prcpar~ 
ations. 

The  sap  of  the  Butternut  tree  is   saccbariae^-^ 
like  that  of  the  Maple,  and  may  be  procured  ir 
large  quantities.     In  the  third  volume  of  the  Mm  — 
sacbusetts  Agricultural  Repository  is  an   accouaMV 
of  an  experiment  made  on  this  tree  by  3L'.  M.  P*  — 
Gray.     He   states  that  four  trees,  the  tninki  i 
which  were  only  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  i 
ameter,  produced  in  one  day  nine  quarts  of  »4k-^ 
from  which  was  made  one  pound  and  a  quarter  a 
sugar.     This  quantity,  it  appears  from  his  itate— <^^ 
ment,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which  dne-^'"" 
maple  aflbrils  in  the  same  vicuiity. 

The  inner  bark  of  tliis  tree,  especially  that  o 
taincd  from  the  root,  affords  one  of  the  most  i 
and  efficacious  laxatives  which  we  possess.    It  i 
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mmonlj  employed  in  the  form  of  aa  extract, 
ikh  preparation  is  kept  in  our  druggists'  shops. 
m  or  twelve  grains  of  this  extract  operate  gent- 
I  and  twenty  or  thir^^  grains  with  considerable 
tiTitj  on  the  bowels.  It  has  been  used  for 
an  J  years  in  this  town  by  the  most  respectable 
actitioners.  The  late  Dr.  Warren  thought 
^hlj  of  its  efficacy,  and  employed  it  extensively 
various  complaints,  especially  in  dysentery, 
iriog  the  revolutionary  war,  when  foreign  medi- 
les  were  scarce,  tliis  extract  was  resorted  to  by 
Any  of  the  army  surgeons,  as  a  substitute  for 
dm  expensive  imported  drugs.  In  dysentery  it 
ems  at  one  time  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  spe- 
le  reputation. 

From  numerous  trials  which  I  have  made  with 
is  medicine,  it  appears  to  me  to  possess  the 
lalities  of  an  useful  and  innocent  laxative.  >Vhen 
3sh  and  properly  prepared,  it  is  very  certain  in 
\  effect,  and  leaves  the  bowels  in  a  good  state. 
1  cases  of  habitual  costiveness  it  is  to  be  prefer- 
d  to  more  stimulating  cathartics,  and  many 
arsons  whose  state  of  health  has  rendered  them 
ipendent  on  the  use  of  laxative  medicines,  have 
ven  this  the  preference  after  the  trial  of  a  vari- 
V  of  other  medicines. 
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A  patent  medicine,  long  vended  in  this  lUe 
under  the  name  of  Chambeiiain's  Bilious  CordU, 
was  a  tincture  of  this  foaric  combined  vith  Tanw 
aromatic  Bceds. 

'Hie  bark  h  said  to  be  rubefacient  wlien  rtber- 
nully  applied,  and  even  capable  df  ezcitiDg  a  Uii- 
tcr.     Of  this  I  have  had  no  experience. 

BOTANICAL  REFEBENCE8. 

Juglans  cinerea,  LunrACSt  ^  fL — JACiivtMf  ie.  rar.  i  (• 
192. — WiLLDBiTovr,  arb.  196. — ^WAKOBiraBnif  JMCr.  II.  L9.Jt 
21. — MicuACS)  ii.  191. — PcraaH,  ii.  636. 

JuglaiiB  obloiiga  IIeti.  Obi.  u  p.  1(L — Ju^sm  catliHlii% 
Micaiux,  FU.  Jrhns/on^ertt  i.  169. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

'rKiCHBa>  Disp.  MS.!— Bakt.  Cd.  £3.  S2.-^Urn^  JH 
Ub.i.113. 
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Jtnerieah  HeUebare. 


FLSTB  XXXUL 

Xn  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  swamps 
and  wet  meadows,  which  have  been  converted  into 
mowing  lands,  are  peculiarly  marked  in  the  early 
part  of  spring  by  two  species  of  plants.  These 
are  the  Ictodes  fxtidus  already  described  (PL 
jxiv)  and  Veratrum  viride,  usually  denominated 

«  Poke  root  and  Hellebore.  Both  of  these  plants 
■priog  up  more  rapidly  than  the  grass  around 
them,  and  from  the  largeness  and  bright  green 
coloor  of  their  leaves  they  are  often  tlie  most  no- 

!^  tieeable  objects  in  the  places  of  their  growth.     As 

tbe  8ea9on  advances,  the  Ictodes  continues  only  a 

tuft  of  radical  leaves,  while  the  Veratrum  sends 

ap  a  straight  leafy  stalk,  which  frequently  acquires 

the  full  height  of  a  man. 
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This  plant  is  not  only  found  in  boggy  me 
ows,  but  by  the  sides  of  brooks  in  rocky  an 
mountainous  situationSi  from  Canada  to  Carolinas* 
Its  flowering  time  is  from  May  to  July. 

The  Veratrum  album  or  White  Hellebore^  a 
well  known  medicinal  plant  found  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  has  a  rery  close  resemblance  to 
the  American  species.  It  is,  however,  a  smooth- 
er plant,  and  differs  somewhat  in  its  flowers, 
bractes  and  stalks. 

The  genus  Veratrum,  on  account  of  the  diver- 
sity of  its  flowers,  was  placed  by  Linneus  in  his 
class  Polygamia  and  order  Moncteia.  Those  more 
recent  botanists,  who  omit  this  class,  have  trans- 
ferred  the  genus  to  Hea:andria  trigynia. 

The  generic  character  of  Veratrum  consists 
in  a  siX'parted  corolla  without  calyx.  Stamens 
inserted  in  the  receptacle.  Capsules  tkrecj  matiy 
seeded.  A  part  of  the  flowers  ban*en.  The  spe- 
cies viride  has  a  downy  panicle  with  the  partial 
bractes  longer  tfian  their  pedicels.  Segments  oj 
the  corolla  thickened  on  the  inside  at  base. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick  and  fleshy,  i 
upper  portion  tunicated,  its  lower  half  solid  a 
sending  fortli  a  multitude  of  large  whitish  n 
cles.     The  stem  is  from  tliree  to  five  feet  b 
roundish,  solid,  striated  and  pubescent.    Thro 
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jBUt  the  greater  part  of  Its  length  it  U  closely  in- 
:8ted  with  the  sheathing  hases  of  the  leaves. 
Phe  lower  leaves  are  large,  from  half  a  foot  to  n 
bot  long,  ovjJ,  acuminate,  pubescent,  sti'onglj 
plaited  and  nerved  ;  the  lower  part  of  their  edges 
meeting  round  the  stem.  The  upper  leaves  be- 
come gradually  narrower  and  the  uppermost, 
which  perform  the  office  of  bractes,  tire  linear- 
lanceolate.  The  flowers  arc  numerous  and  dis- 
tributed in  compound  racemes  axillary  from  the 
■npper  leaves,  and  terminal ;  the  wbulc  forming  a 
K^ort  of  panicle.  Peduncles  roundish,  downy. 
Bractes  boat'shitped,  acuminate,  downy.  The  pe- 
dicel of  each  flower  is  many  times  shorter  than 
its  bracte.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  divided  into  six 
green,  oval,  acute,  nerved  segments,  of  which  the 
alternate  ones  are  longest.  All  the  segments  are 
contracted  at  base  into  a  sort  of  claw  with  a  thick- 
ened or  cartilaginous  edge.  Stumens  six  with 
recurved  filaments  and  roundish,  two-lobed  an- 
glers. Germs  three,  cohering,  with  acute  recurv- 
ed styles  as  long  as  the  stamens,  A  part  of  the 
flowers  arc  barren  and  have  only  the  rudiments 
r  styles,  so  that  the  plant  is  strictly  polygamous, 
f  he  seed  vessel  consists  of  three  capsules  united 
together,  separating  at  top  and  opening  on  their 
side.     Seeds  flat  imbricated. 
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Tile  root  of  the  Veratruin  lias  a  bitior  tMti' 
accompanied  with  acrimony,  and  leaves  a  duralk 
impression  on  the  mouth  and  fauces  when  it  itH 
been  chewed  or  swallowed.  It  abounds  with  a 
resinous  Juice,  which  adheres  closelj  to  h  knife 
with  which  the  root  has  been  cat.  This  reiii. 
dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol.  AVhen  water  ii 
added  to  the  solution,  a  white  turbidncss  gradn- 
ally  appears  rendering  the  liquid  opaque,  hut  with- 
out sediment.  The  decoction  has  an  inleHMlj 
bitter  taste.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  aleehtl 
although  some  slight  flocculi  are  separated  nSla 
standing.  It  is  probable  that  this  bitterness  r> 
sides  in  an  extractive  principle.  The  di&tiltnl 
water  of  the  root  has  a  slightly  unpleasant  tastf,' 
without  bittemess  or  pungency. 

This  plant  in  its  medicinal  powers  resemUH 
the  >cratrum  album  or  White  hellebore  of  £a* 
rope.  It  is  an  acrid  emetic  and  a  powerful  stin)' 
nhmt,  followed  by  sedative  cflccts.  As  a  luediciM 
or  as  a  poisonous  plant,  it  has  been  known  friM 
nn  early  period.  The  aborigines  of  the  eountrt 
were  fully  npprizrd  of  its  actinly.  Josselyn  ifl 
his  vcivage  to  New  Kngland,  which  took  pbieeBot 
long  nller  the  first  i^ptileincnt  uf  the  conntrr,  Ji- 
fonn!t  us  that  the  young  Indiana  had  a  ousti<m  of 
electing  their  chiefs  by  a  ••oi  t  of  ordeal  inslituKil 
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"irith  the  roots  of  this  pliiot,  wliichliedennminnteK 
"while  liellebore."  A  portion  of  this  root  was 
repeatedly  given  to  each  individual,  and  he  whose 
stomach  made  the  most  vi^rous  resistance  or 
p,soonest  recovorcd  from  its  ctTects  was  considered 
i  stoutest  of  the  party  and  entitled  to  command 
he  rest. 

Kalm  tells  us  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
t  the  time  of  his  travels,  employed  a  decoction  of 
bis  plant  externally  in  the  ciii*e  of  scorhiitic  af-  ' 
ctions,  and  for  the  destruction  of  vermin.     He 
further  states,  that  corn  before  planting  was  soak- 
ed in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Veratrum  to  protect 
it  against  the  hii-ds  which  infest  our  fields  and 
devour   the   grain   after  it   is    deposited    in    the- 
ground.     When  the  corn  is  thus  prepared,  it  u 
observed,  that  those  birds   which  swallow  it  be- 
come giddy  and  full  to  the   ground,  an  example,  i. 
the  writer  informs  us,  which  has  the   effect  Co  ' 
frighten  the  i*emainder  of  the  ti"ibe  away  from  the, 
place. 

^  Since  the  celebrity  acquired  by  the  European  . 
hite  hellebore  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  that  plant  ' 
being  for  a  time  supposed  the  basis  of  the  cele-'  i 
brated  Eau  med'tcmale ;  the  attention  of  some  i 
practitioners  has  been  turned  to  investigating  the 
properties  of  the  American  plant,  irhich  so  close- 
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Ij  resembles  the  Yeratrum  album  in  its  external 
habitudes.    The  result  of  such  trials  as  hare  bem 
made,  establishes  bejouud  a  doubt  the  medicinal 
similarity  of  these  two  vegetables.    I  hnre  em« 
ployed  the  American  plant  in  dispensary  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism.     Other  practitioners  have  applied  it 
to  the  treatment  of  gout,  and  of  cutaneous  and  oth- 
er affections.    From  the  sum  of  my  observations 
and  knowledge  respecting  it,  I  am  satisfied  tha^ 
the  root,  when  not  impaired  by  long  exposure  aoA. 
age,  is  in  sufficient  doses  a  strong  emetic,,  com.- 
mencing  its  operation  tardily,  but  continuing  is 
many  instances  for  a  long  time ;   in  lai^  dos« 
affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervois 
system  in  a  powerful  manner,  producing  giddi- 
ness, impaired  vision,  prostration  of  strength  and 
diminution  of  the  vital  powers.     Like  the  Yera- 
trum album  and  Colchicum  antunmale,  the  violent 
impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  system  bai 
aiTested  tho  paroxysms  of  gout  and  given  relief  in 
some  unyielding  cases  of  protracted  rheumatisin. 
Like  those  substances,  it  requires  to  be  given  wiA 
great  caution  and  under  vigilant  restrictions.    Hm 
solutions  of  this  article  have  appeared  to  me  nMt 
powerful  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  thsa  tfci 
substance,  probably  in  consequence  of  Ji^pactlf 
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powder  being  thrown  out  in  the  firttt  efforts  to 
vomit,  before  a  perfect  solution  of  its  active  pnrts 
mia  the  stomach  could  have  taken  place. 
B'  A  course  of  experiments  with  this  article  was 
^■iiade  sometime  since  in  the  Boston  Almshouse 
^■tjr  Dr.  John  Ware,  the  results  of  which  he  has 
^Vkbligingly  communicated  to  me.  They  cannot  he 
better  stated  than  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  gave  this  plant,"  says  he,  "  in  the  first  place 
?vith  a  view  to  ascertain  its  action  on  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal.  The  doses  in  which  it  wag 
administered  amounted  to  from  two  to  ten  grains. 
I  began  with  a  small  quantity,  and  increased  it 
very  gradually  in  order  to  guard  against  the  oc- 
can-ence  of  those  violent  and  dangerous  effects 
which  I  had  been  led  to  apprchend  from  the  de- 
scriptions  given  of  the  operation  of  the  white  helle- 
bore. A  slight  and  general  account  of  the  ex- 
periments will  give  the  most  satisfactory  view  of 
the  effects  of  this  root  as  an  emetic. 

"  It  was  administered  in  about  thirty  cases.  In 
ike  Jirst  ease  two  grains  were  given  ;  this  only 
produced  slight  and  temporary  nausea. 
^b''  "In  three  instances  three  grains  were  admin- 
istered ;  in  two  of  these  vomiting  was  produced ; 
in  one  of  them  to  a  considerable  degree — in  the 
other  ulight — in  the  third  no  effect  whatever  was 
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ill  which  it  differs  from  most  or  all  other  emetics. 
These  articles,  when  they  fail  of  producing  vomit* 
ing,  generally  occasion  a  determination  down* 
wards,  and  thus  produce  all  the  phenom^nia  of  ca- 
thartic medicines.  This  effect  is  also  frequently 
produced  when  they  have  operated  in  their  peeu* 
liar  way.  But  in  no  instance  did  this  appear  to 
he  the  case  with  the  Hellebore.  Some  patients, 
indeed,  said  that  it  operated  upon  them  by  stool 
very  slightly—- but  on  strict  inquiry  I  did  not 
think  that  the  medicine  had  had  any  effect  in  tfaii 
way,  and  that  what  was  told  me  proceeded  from  a  « 
desire  in  the  persons  to  attribute  some  sort  of  ef — 
feet  to  what  had  been  given  them. 

^^In  the  greater  number  of  the  cases,  the  Helle-^ 
bore  was  longer  before  it  produced  vomiting 
is  the  case. generally  with  other  emetics.     It  dii 
not  often  operate  in*  less  than  three  quarters  of 
hour  or  an  hour — but  sometimes  the  interval 


extended  to  two  oi*  three  hours — and  in  one  cas^ 
although  the  dose  was  administered  at  twelve  ut 
noon,  its  e Beets  wei*e  not  produced  until  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  tardi- 
ness in  manitesting  its  effects  on  the  system  cor* 
responds  with  what  has  been  observed  with  re* 
speet  to  the  European  species. 
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^1  made  a  fevr  experiments  with  the  powder  of 
the  Yeratram  album  in  order  to  compare  its  pow- 
ers with  those  which  existed  in  our  native  spjscies. 
It  WW  given  in  six  cases— -of  two  doses  of  three 
grains— -neither  produced  any  effect— -one  of  four 
wan  not  more  effectual-— 4ix  grains  produced  some 
vomiting,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent— -seven 
no  effect  whatever — and  eight  produced  in  about 
fonr  hours  after  taking  it  considerable  effect  If 
tfiese  experiments  are  to  be  depended  upon,  the 
foveign  certainly  is  not  more  powerful  than  the 
native  species. 

^  I  endeavoured  next  to  ascertain  what  degree 
of  power  tlie  Hellebore  was  possessed  of  over  cu- 
taneous diseases.  It  has  the  reputation  in  the 
eonntry  of  some  efficacy  in  these  complaints.  The 
ointment  and  decoction  were  applied  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  it  certainly  proved  to  be  an  applica- 
tion of  considerable  power.  Its  effects  in  some 
cases  amounted  to  a  removal  of  the  disease  en- 
tirely—and in  most,  some  diminution  of  it  fol- 
lowed, which  was  more  or  less  durable. 

^In  one  case  where  there  was  an  eruption  about 
the  wrists  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  supposed 
to  be  the  itch — the  ointment  (made  by  simmering 
together  a  dram  of  Hellebore  in  an  ounce  of  lard) 
ifter  being  applied  for  some  time,  removed  the 
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disease.     The  OQre,  however,  was  protracted  and 
tedious. 

^  A  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  what  appeared  to  be  the  corn- 
mencementef  Tinea  capitis.  The  ointmeat  nude 
in  the  same  way  as  that  before  mentioned,  except 
that  simmering  was  omitted,  remoyed  it  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  It  returned  again  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  and  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  same  application.  It  did  not  recur  so  long 
as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  chfld^ 
which  was,  however,  not  long. 

^  Ib  one  clear  case  of  itch,  the  ointment  failed 
of  producing  any  beneficial  eflfect,  and  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  remedy. 

^^  An  instance  of  a  very  troublesome  and  irritit- 
ing  eruption  upon  the  hands  and  fingers,  accom- 
panied by  a  venereal  taint  of  the  system,  was  veiy 
much  relieved  by  this  ointment.  Its  final  remor- 
al,  however,  could  not  be  attributed  to  thb,  since 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury  at 
the  same  time. 

''  In  some  other  cases  both  the  ointment  and 
decoction  were  used  with  success  for  a  time,  but 
the  effects  they  produced  were  only  partial  and 
temporary.^' 
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or  the  power  of  this  plant  to  relieve  the  formi- 
nble  disease  uf  gout,  we  liiive  the  most  satisfuc- 
(My  evidence.  A  composition  intended  to  imi- 
kte  the  celebrated  Eau  medicinah  v/as  prepared 
*in  England  by  Mr.  Moore  from  the  wine  of  while 
hellebore  and  wine  of  opium  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
This  compound  was  used  by  many  arthritic  pa- 
tients both  in  Europe  and  America  with  great 
success  in  relieving  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease. 
la  Boston  n  considerable  number  of  individuals 
have  been  induced  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy, 
and  generally  with  advantage.  But  I  ara  inform- 
ed by  several  of  our  most  repectablc  apotheca- 
ries, that  for  a  long  time,  especially  during  the 
late  war,  when  the  white  hellebore  could  not  be 
obtained  from  Europe,  the  American  plant  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicine  upon 
the  supposition  of  its  being  the  same  with  the 

tropean.  Various  gouty  patients  made  use  of 
und  no  diHerenee  was  perceived  by  them  or 
their  pliysicians  in  its  mode  of  operation  or  efTect 
upon  the  disease.  Some  were  relieved  by  small 
doses,  which  did  not  even  nauseate,  such  as  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops,  repeated  if  necessary.  Others 
found  a  drachm  of  the  mixture  necessary,  which 
quantity  afiected  them  unpleasantly  by  vomitii^ 
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or  othoi*wise.     Some  experienced  snch  severe  ef- 
fects as  tu  deter  them  after  one  trial  from  a  repe< 
titinn  of  the  experiment     In  general   the  parox- 
ysm of  gout  was  completely  suspended  by  the  o 
cration  of  the  medicine. 

On  ttic  whole,  wo  have  sufficient  knowledge 
the  American  green  hellebore,  to  feel  assurff^ 
that  it  is  a  plant  of  great  actiritT,  closely  rcseiu- 
liling  in  its  properties  the  Verntrum  album  of 
Europe  ;  and  that  like  that  plant  it  has  given  re-, 
lief  in  the  paroxysms  of  gout  and  in  rheumattsn. 
^A'betber  the  original  Eaii  medicinaU  be  a  prep- 
aration of  Veratrum,  Colchicum,  or  any  other  ac- 
rid narcotic,  it  is  not  of  consequence  here  to  de*| 
cide.  These  plants,  with  several  otlicra  ihit 
might  he  mentioned,  are  similar  in  their  opention. 
and  probably  influence  the  system  when  nndcr 
dtseui^e.  much  in  the  same  way.  Some  indiridn- 
als  obtain  relief  from  moderate  doses,  which  do 
not  occasion  nausea  or  any  very  disagreeable  ef- 
fects. Others  have  not  derived  bcncQt  excepl 
frtttn  such  quantities  as  bring  oo  vomiting.  Sone 
have  (-x|H'rienced  very  distressing  coDseqncMO^ 
snch  u<)  excessive  sickness,  purging,  great  pnM> 
tration  of  strength^  iittpuirvd  vision,  and  evea 
total  iusensibilitr,  wbere  tbe  dose  hu  been  im* 
jinidcnllv  Urge. 
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The  wine  of  green  hellebore  is  prepared  like 
that  of  the  white,  by  iniusing  for  ten  days  eight 
ounces  of  the  sliced  root,  in  two  pints  and  an 
half  of  Spanish  white  wine.  Before  being  given, 
in  goat,  it  is  combined  with  one  fourth  part  its 
quantity  of  witie  of  opium.  Of  this  compound 
llie  dose  yaries  from  twenty  drops  to  a  drachm. 

From  some  observations  made  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  respecting  the  wine  of  Colchicum  autum- 
nale,  it  is  probable  that  the  wine  of  Yeratrum 
may  be  less  violent  in  its  effects,  if  freed  from  the 
sediment  which  it  deposits  by  standing. 

Of  the  substance  of  the  root  freshly  powdered, 
from  two  to  six  grains  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
dose.  For  medicinal  use,  however,  in  most  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  liquid  preparation  above 
described  promises  more. 

The  external  application  of  the  ointment  and 
decoction  sometimes  produces  the  same  effect  on 
the  stomach  as  the  internal  use  of  the  plant.  In 
one  instance  a  patient  was  nauseated  and  vomit- 
ing brought  on  by  the  ointment  applied  to  an 
ulcer  of  the  leg.  I  have  known  similar  conse- 
quences from  a  strong  decoction  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections. Might  the  topical  application  of  this 
plant  be  of  any  service  in  gout  ? 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Veratrum  yinie,  Aiton^  lOnv,  iii.  422. — WuldshoWi  i        igy, 
pL  iv.  896. — PuHSHy  i.  242. — ^Rees'  Cydopediot  ad.  verb.- 
ratram  album,  MiCHimt,  ii.  249. — Helonias  viridis,  BcU 
1096. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Kasm,  traveb,  ii.  91^-^088ELTir»  Vi^gage  to  JVlnv  En^m^:^^^ 
p.  60. — ^Thach£r»  JV*.  Eng.  JaumaL 

PLATE  XXXII. 

Fig.  1.  Ltafandjhwers  of  Veratrum  viride. 

Fig.  2.  Petal  magnified* 

Fig.  3.  Stamens. 

Fig.  4.  IHsHb. 

Fig.  5.  CapiuU* 

Fig.  6.  ^NTcfum  of  ^e  capsule,  showing  tlic  seeds. 

Fig.  7.  A  seed. 


GENTIANA  CATESBJEI. 


Blue  Gentian. 


PLATE  xxxir. 

£  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Macbride,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  for  my  specimens  of  this  me- 
dicinal plant,  and  for  a  quantity  of  its  root  in 
preservation.  Many  of  the  perennial  species  of 
Grentian  have  a  great  degree  of  bitterness  in  the 
root,  and  among  these  the  Gentiana  lutea^  or  com- 
mon imported  Gentian  of  the  shops,  stands  pre- 
emineot.     Of  the  American  species,  several  hew 

« 

^reat  resemblance  in  taste  and  effect  to  the  Euro- 
pean plant.  No  one,  however,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined approaches  so  near  to  the  officinal  root  in 
bitterness,  as  the  species  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  article.  This  species  was  formerly  con- 
founded with  the  Gentiana  saponaria^  a  fine  au- 
tumnal plant,  common  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
18 
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die  states.     It  differs  M^idely,  however,  from  ihstat 
speeies  in  the  size  of  its  leaves,  the  length  of  itc^:;^ 
calyx,  the  open  mouth  of  its  corolla  and  shape  c^ 
its  segments.     An  imperfect  figure  of  this  plan^ 
published  by  Catesby  sixty  years  ago,  has  be^^ 
quoted  by  subsequent  botanists  as  belonging  fy 
G.  Saponaria.     It  has  now  been  very  properly 
distinguished  by  Walter  and  Elliott,  who  have  ap- 
plied  to  the  new  species  the  name  of  its  earlksst 
delineator. 

The  genus  Gentiana  has  a  tnonopetalous  cenl- 
la;  a  capsule  one-celled  and  tw(hwalvedy  with  two 
longitudinal  receptacles.  The  species  Caletbai 
has  a  rough  stem;  leaves  otate4anceoliUe ;  itg* 
ments  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  tube  ;  nlouA  cf 
the  corolla  opeit,  its  outer  segments  subacute^  in- 
ner  segments  bifid  and  fimbriate. 

This  genus  is  placed  by  Linn  se  us  in  his  class 
and  order  Pentandria^  Bigynia.  A  part  of  the 
species,  *  however,  depart  from  the  character  of 
this  class,  and  constitute  one  of  those  instances  b 
which  the  general  rules  of  the  arrangement  are 
violated,  that  apparently  natural  genera  may  not 
be  divided.  A  part  of  the  Gentians  have  five  sta- 
mens and  a  five-cleft  corolla ;  others  have  four 
stamens  and  a  four-cleft  corolla ;  others  have  a 
still  different  number.     Tet  so  uniform  is  tk 
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Structure  of  the  fruit,  and  so  great  tlie  appai-eut 
affinity  of  the  plants,  that  botanists  have  hitherto 
kept  the  genus  entire,  even  though  the  variety  of 
form  as  ^ell  as  of  number  in   tlie  calyx,  corolla, 
and  stamens  might  perhaps  justify  a  subdivision. 
This  genus  belongs  to  the   natural  order  Ro- 
tttcea  of  Linnaius,  and  to  Jussieu's  Gentian(e. 
The  Gentiuna  Cateshiei  has   a  branching  and 
^^lomewbat  ileshy  root.     Stem  simple,  erect,  rough. 
^Djeaves    opposite,    ovate    or    lanceolate,    slightly 
"three-nerved,  acute,  rougli  on  the  margin.     Flow- 
ers crowded,  nearly  sessile,  fixillary  and  terminal. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  linear- lanceolate,   varying 
in   lengtlt,   exceeding  the    tube   and   sometimes 
more  than  twice  its  length.     Corolla  large,  blue, 
veutricase,  plaited ;  its  border  ten-cleft,  the  five 
outer  segments  roundish  and  more  or  less  acute, 
the  five  inner  bifid  and  fimbriate.     Stamens  five, 
with   dilated    filaments    and    sagittate    anthers. 
Germ   obloug-lanceolate,  compressed,   supported 
by  a  sort  of  pedicel.     Style  none,  stigmas   two, 
oMong,  rcflexed.      Capsule   oblong,    acuminate, 
one-celled,  two-valved. 

kThe  dried  root  of  this  vegetable  has  at  first 
mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  soon 
succeeded  by  an  intense  bitter,  approaching  near-  * 
ly  to  that  of  the  officinal  gentian.     Tliis  quality 
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appears  to  reside  in  a  bitter  extractive  principU 
soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  water.     A  little  resL  ^ 
is  developed  by  the  pearly  appearance  which  tfafl" 
tincture  assumes  on  the  addition  of  water.     T^^^ 
decoction,  however,  is  nearly  equal  in  bitteme^^ 
to  the  tincture,  and  both  these  solutions  exhihit 
this  property  much  more  powerfully  than  tbf 
root  in  substance.      No  astringency  appears  in 
this  root,  and  nothing  remarkable  in  the  distilled 
water. 

1  have  found  the  root  of  this  plant  in  a  variety 
of  instances  in  which  I  have  used  it,  to  resemble 
very  nearly  the  imported  Gentian  in  its  proper- 
*  ties,  being  but  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength  or 
efficacy.  Like  that  substance  it  invigorates  the 
stomach  and  gives  relief  in  complaints  arising 
from  indigestion.  Dr.  Macbride,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion I  first  employed  it,  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  its  tonic  power  in  cases  of  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs. 

In  Mr.  Elliott's  Botany  of  the  Southern  States, 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  it  is 
used  with  decided  advantage  in  cases  of  pneumon- 
ic, where  the  fever  is  nervous,  and  that  it  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  sudorific.  A  tincture  of  it  is  esteem- 
ed as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  given  in  doses  of  one 
fourth  or  half  an  ounce.     It  is  said  to  increase 
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e  appetite,  prevent  the  acidification  of  the  food, 
id  to  enable  the  stomach  to  bear  and  digest  ar- 
des  of  diet,  which  before  produced  oppression 
id  dejection  of  spirits. 


BOTANICAL  BEFEBENCES. 

Getitiana  Catesbni^  WAiTBBf  Flora  CaroL  p.  109. — ^Exxi- 
Ty  Bota$if  afiht  8<nUhem  8taUs,  i.  340. 


MEDICAL  BEFEBENCE. 
EixioTT,  lac.  dt 


PLATE  XXXIV. 

Fig.  1.  OenHana  CaUsbad. 

Fig.  2.  Ji  flower  with  the  corolla  drawn  open  to  show  the 

inner  plicce. 
Fig.  3.  Stamens  and  pistil  in  their  natnral  situation. 
Fig.  4.  Stamens  separate. 
¥\^.  5.  PistiL 
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of  i/Qurus  comprises  many  of  the  most  use- 

[l  as  well  as  celebrated  products  of  the   vc^ta- 
world.     The  Bay  tree  or   Laurel  of  the   an- 

ients,  the  Cinnamoo  tree,  Cassia  tree,  Camphor 
tree,  and  Avocado  pear,  are  either  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  give  notoriety  to  the  genus  to  which  they 
belong.  This  genus  has  a  calyx  of  from  four  to 
Bijc  divisions ;  nectary  of  three  bisetose  glands,  or 
wanting;  stamens  variable  in  number;  fmit  a 
drupe ;  jlowers  often  polygamous.  The  i^peciea 
Sassafras  is  polygamous,  teith  leaves  eiitire  and 
lobed. 

I  The  Laurels  constitute  one  of  the  few  genera 
Mssigned  by  Linnieus  to  his  class  Enneandria,  to 
the  first  order  of  which  they  belong.  Jussieu 
has  placed  tliem  with  his  Lauri,  to  which  they 
give  name.  The  propriety  with  which  they  have 
been  associated  with  the  Linnsan  natund  order 

ieraeete  is  of  a  very  questionable  nature. 

The  Sassafras  tree,  of  the  United  State,  ar- 
rives, in  favourable  situations,  to  a  tail  stature  and 
large  cu-cumferencc.  In  the  Northern  States,  it 
liis  of  smaller  size,  yet  trees  arc  sometimes  met 
Srith  about   Boston    which   attain   to  nearly  the 

average  height  of  the  woods  around  them,  and 
bave  trunks  u  foot  in  thickness.     Tlie  bark  of  the 
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trunk  is  much  cracked  and  of  a  greyish  coIoukl^ 
the  young  twigs  are  of  a  reddish  green.    TK.^ 
leaves  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  fo] 
on  the  same  tree.     Those  which  proceed 
from  the  bud  are  usually  oval  and  entire ;  t:^^ 
next  have  the  same  form  with  a  lobe  on  one  si<Bc« 
the  last  and  most  numerous  have  regularly  thr^ 
lobes.      They   grow   on  petioles,  and   are  rerj 
downy  when  young,  but  become  smoother  by  uge. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  braneheg 
below  the  leaves,  having  the  scales  of  the  former 
bud  for  their  floral  leaves.     They  are  disposed  in 
short  slender  racemes  of  a  pale  green  colour,  each 
flower  having  six  oblong  segments.    Diflfeient 
trees  produce  barren  and  perfect  flowers.    The 
barren  flowers  have  nine  stamens,  six  of  whidi 
are  exterior  and  three  interior.     The  perfect  flow- 
ers, the  kind  represented  in  our  plate,  have  only 
six  stamens,  with  short  fllaments  and  heart-shsp- 
ed  anthers.     JSTeetary  none.    Germ  roundish  with 
a  straight,  erect  style.     Fruit  an  oval  drupe  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  supported  by  a  red  incrassated 
pedicel.     Only  a  small  number  of  the  trees  pro* 
duce  fruit. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a  fragrant  smell 
and  a  very  agreeable  spicy  taste.  The  flavour  of 
the  root  is  most  powerful,  that  of  the  branches 
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more  pleasant  The  flavoor  and  odonr  reside  in 
a  Tolatile  oil  which  is  readily  obtained  from  the 
bark  bj  distillation.  It  is  of  a  light  colour,  be- 
eoming  darker  bj  age,  rery  pungent,  and  heavier 
than  water,  so  that  it  sinks  in  that  fluid  when  the 
drops  are  sufficientlj  large  to  orercome  the  re- 
pulsion at  the  surface.  The  bark  and  pith  of  the 
young  twigs  abound  with  a  pure  and  delicate  mu- 
cili^.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  pith  infused 
in  a  glass  of  water  gives  to  the  whole  a  ropy  con- 
sistance,  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  mucilage 
has  the  uncommon  quality  that  it  is  not  precipi- 
tated, coagulated,  or  rendered  turbid  by  alcohol. 
It  continues  in  a  perfectly  transparent  state  when 
mixed  with  that  fluid,  though  it  does  not  unite 
with  it  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a 
light  coloured,  gum-like  residuum. 

The  volatile  oil  and  the  mucilage  appear  to 
contain  all  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  tree. 

The  bark   and  wood  of  the  Sassafras   were 

formerly  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  various 

complaints,  particularly  syphilis,  rheumatism  and 

dropsy.     Its  reputation,  however,  as  a  specific  in 

those   diseases,  particularly  the  first,  has* Mien 

into  deserved  oblivion,  while  it  is  now  recognized 

only  with  regard  to  its  general  properties,  which 

are  those  of  a  warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretiic. 

i9 
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It  is  retained  by  the  Dii^pcnsatories  as  an  ingre* 
dient  in  several  preparations,  particularly  tlie 
compound  decoction  of  guaiacum,  formerly  called 
"  decoction  of  the  woods  ;^'  and  the  compound 
decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  formerly  the  ^LisboD 
diet  drink/'  These  preparations  are  useful  at 
fiudorifics  in  rheumatism,  some  cutaneous  disfM- 
es,  and  the  sequelae  of  syphilis.  They  deriw, 
however,  more  of  theu'  efficacy  from  their  other 
ingredients,  than  from  the  Sassafras,  a  princi}id 
part  of  the  efficacy  of  which  is  dissipated  by  bujl* 
ing. 

The  most  proper  mode  of  employing  the  Sas- 
safras is  in  the  form  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  ma/ 
be  given  in  very  small  quantities  as  au  antlspai- 
modic,  stimulant  and  sudorific.  It  is  too  iicrid  to 
he  taken  unmixed,  and  should  therefore  be  dis- 
solved in  spirit  and  mixed  with  water  or  s^Tnp. 

The  mucilage  of  the  pith  of  this  tree  is  pe- 
culiarly mild  and  lubricating,  and  has  been  uwd 
with  much  benefit  in  dysentery,  and  in  catarrtulf 
as  well  as  calculous  aOectiuns.  Some  cnutwol 
surgeons  have  employed  it  as  a  lotion  in  the  mott 
intlammatury  stages  of  ophthalmia,  to  which  iU 
sotltness  renders  it  extremely  well  suited. 

The  wood  of  the  Sassafras  tree  is  of  u  Uglit 
texture,  but  is  said  to  be  durable  when  expwed 
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0  the  weather.  It  has  been  thought  capable  of 
epelling  insects  by  its  odour,  and  on  this  ac- 
mint  has  been  employed  for  trunks,  bedsteads, 
l^e*  A  property  of  this  kind,  howeyer,  is  wrongly 
ittribnted  to  it,  since  the  wood  retains  scarcely 
loy  odour  after  a  few  months  drying. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Lsnnis  Sassafras,  Lunr.  8f.  pU — Ftfnsn,  i.  S77.— NvrrAiXt 

u  52S9w— ^Woodthjjs,  iv.  U  234« — ^Michaux,  fil.  Jrbrts  fore$- 
Harif  iii.  17d« — ^Lauras  foliis  inte^is,  trilobisyed — ^Tbew,  Ehr. 

L  B9f  70* — Corniis  mas  odorata,  &c. — PjXKEJXWtf  Mm.  1£0|  U 

SSSi^— CatesbTi  Oxr.  l  t.  55. 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

VLvmsLkYf  Apparatus,  iv,  535. — JLajm,  travdSf  ii^^HomiAir 
Okim  2%fs.  CSienu  31. — CmxEiTy  MaL  Mtd.  ii.  200« — CLATToiTy 
FML  Trans,  Mr.  tIiL  332, — ^BiiEMAifEy  Sassafrasologia  in  1627. 

PLATE  XXXV. 

Fig»  1.  Laurus  SassqfraSf  a  brameh  TcUh  perfect  jUrwers  ef 

the  natural  sixe. 
Fig.  2.  A  stamen  magnified. 
Fig.  3.  Pistil,         ditto. 
Fig.  4.  Fruit. 
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Bog'>8  Bane. 


fLATE  xxxn. 

J.  HIS  is  a  branching  perennial  plant,  found 
from  Canada  to  Cai'olina  about  the  sides  of  fencei 
and  the  borders  of  ivoods.  It  has  a  peculiarly 
neat  aspect  derived  from  its  smoothness,  its  leaf- 
less and  coloured  stalk,  bushy  top  and  delicate 
flowers.  Like  the  other  American  species,  it 
a  lactescent  plant,  with  a  Bhrous  hark.     It  attuii 
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Glass  FetUandriOj  order  IHgynia ;  natural  or- 
-s  CaniorUt^  linnteus  ;  Jpoemectj  Jossieu. 

The  ApoeynQm  Androstemifolium  grows  often 
die  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  though  its  com- 
II  elevation  is  three  or  four.  Its  stalk  is 
iMith,  simple  below,  branching  repeatedly  at 
9  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Leaves 
■osite,  smooth  on  both  sides,  paler  beneatli, 
.le,  acute,  on  short  petioles.  The  flowers  grow 
nodding  cymes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
L  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  furnished  with  mi- 
e  acute  bractes.  Calyx  five-cleft,  acute,  much 
rter  than  the  corolla.  Corolla  white  tinged 
h  red, .  monopetalous,  eampanulate,  with  five 
te,  spreadii^  segments.  Stamens  five,  with 
y  short  filaments,  and  connivent,  oblong  arrow- 
ped  anthers,  cohering  with  the  stigma  about 
r  middle.  The  nectary  consists  of  five  ob- 
;  glandular  bodies  alternating  with  the  sta- 
ts. Germs  two,  ovate,  concealed  by  the  an- 
8.  Stigma  thick,  roundish,  agglutinated  to 
anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  pair  of  slender  lioear- 
eolate  follicles,  containing  numerous  imbri- 
d  seeds  each  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
o,  and  attached  to  a  slender  central  recep- 
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£very  part  of  the  Apocynum  irheo  wounded 
emits  copiously  a  milky  juice,  ^'hea  chewc^ 
the  root  communicates  an  unpleasant  aiul  in* 
tensely  bitter  taste.  It  exhibits,  when  dry,  tba 
following  cliemical  ph^nomcnn.^If  a  solution  m 
etiier  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol,  though 
not  turbid  at  first,  becomes  so  when  the  cthef 
evaporates.  An  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  li 
of  a  deep  red  colour  and  intensely  hitler.  A  i* 
lotion  in  alcohol  ts  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  but 
retains  the  whole  bitterness  of  the  plant,  and  li 
not  disturbed  by  the  addition  of  water.  V h« 
submitted  to  distillation  a  slight  oily  film  floats  oi 
the  surface  of  water  in  the  receiver. — From  tlieM 
focts  we  may  concltido  that  the  Apocynam  roi^ 
tains,  1.  A  bitter  extractive  principle.  S.  A  eel* 
ouring  principle  soluble  in  water  and  not  to  A- 
eohol.     3.  Caoutchouc.     4.  A  volatile  oiL 

In  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  States  tbii 
plant  has  been  shewn  to  me  by  country  prte^ 
tioners  under  the  name  of  Ipecac.  Thi&  uaotf 
b  applied  to  it  from  its  power  of  acting 
stomach  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
emetic.  Several  physicians^  among  whom  is  Bci 
Richardson  of  Medway,  inform  roe  that  thry  ka*t 
found  about  thirty  grains  of  the  root  to  evunntt 
(he  contents  of  the  stomach  as  effectually  as  tm 


iird§  the  quantity  of  Ipecacuanha.  In  my  own 
ials  it  has  appeared  to  me  much  less  powerful 
an  the  latter  substance,  and  although  it  produces 
uniting,  yet  this  power  is  diminished  by  keeping, 
id  appears  to   be  eventually  destroyed   by  age. 

hen  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  emetic,  the  re- 
utly  powdered  root  should  be  employed. 

The  sensible  and  chemical  qualities  of  tliis 
ot  seem  to  promise  a  good  effect  when  given  in 
■all  doses  as  a  tonic  medicine  to  the  stomach. 
[y  ohsenutions  on  this  subject  may  hereafter  he 
ore  mature.  (See  Jippendix.)     We  have  certnin- 

very  few  indigenous  vegetables  which  exceed 
e  Apocynum  in  bitterness.  Perhaps  its  emetic 
'Operty  when  given  in  large  doses  may  be  owing 

this  quidity.  Most  bitter  vegetables  produce 
tmiting  when  administered  in  large  quantities. 
Kidm  observes  in  his  travels  in  North  Ameri- 
i,  that  in  some  parts  of  tlic  country  this  plant 
B8  suspected  of  poisonous  properties  like  those 
:  the  Rhus  vernLv,  The  country  people  iuform- 
1  lum  that  the  milky  juice  rubbed  on  the  Iiands 
reduced  blistering  in  many  persons,  and  that 
mie  were  affected  in  the  same  way  even  by  the 
Buvium  of  the  plant. — I  know  of  no  other  au- 
lority  than  that  stated  above  for  the  existence  of 
ich  a  property  in  the  Apocynum.     The  plant  is 
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common  and  well  known  in  Massachusetts,  yet 
I  have  never  heard  it  suspected  of  deleteriou 
properties. 

The  flowers  of  the  Apocynura  have  a  power 
of  catchmg  flies  and  small  insects  which  was  as- 
cribed  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  an  irritability  in  the  in- 
ternal organs.  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Botanical  mug- 
azlne,  has  considered  this  subject  at  lat^,  and 
ascribes  the  property  to  a  more  rational  cuiK. 
In  consequence  of  the  close  convergency  of  the 
anthers  and  their  adliesion  to  the  stigma,  a  nv> 
row  fissure  or  slit  exists,  which  becomes  more 
contracted  near  the  top.  The  insect  in  search  of 
the  honey  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  inserts  his 
proboscis  between  the  stamens  into  the  cavity 
within  them.  In  extricating  it  from  this  situa- 
tion the  proboscis  is  sometimes  caught  in  the  fit- 
sure,  and  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  by  tlie 
insect  to  escape  it  becomes  more  closely  wedged 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  slit,  so  that  its  delirerance 
by  its  own  powers  becomes  at  length  impractica- 
ble. Musquitoes,  gnats,  and  small  flics  are  fre- 
quently found  dead  in  this  conflnement. 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Apocynam  androsAmifolianiy  Lnr.  8p,  pi. — Curtis,  JBotom- 
€01  Magaxinef  t  280. — ^Darwdt,  Botanic  Churden,  iL  182.r— Mi< 
vauLVT,  Flora,  L  121.— Pursh,  i.  179. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCE. 
KAUff  Travds,  iii.  26. 


PLATE  XXXVI. 

1.  Branch  of  Jtpocifnum  androsannifdlium. 

Fig.  2.  Pair  offdUides. 

fig.  3.  Cone  formed  qfihe  united  stamens. 

Fig.  4.  Stamen  detached. 

Fig.  5.  Side  view  of  the  calyx,  nectaries  and  germs. 

Fig.  6.  Front  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  r.  ^  seeds 
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Leather  Wood, 


PLATE  XZXfJL 


Xne  diversity  of  climate  in  diSterent  latr 

of  the  United  States  does  not  prevent  tliia  flhmb 
from  appearing  in  the  most  ri^rously  cold  u 
well  as  in  the  warmest  sections  of  the  couotiT. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  plentiful!}'  on  the  hani-' 
of  the  Kennehec,  in  Blaine,  and  3Ir.  Bannm 
found  it  in  great  vigour  on  the  Savannah  river  io 
Georgia.     It  is   a  marshy  shrub  fi-etiuentJug  lotr 
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It  for  their  cordage,  and  firom  iU  great  teYiacity 
the  name  of  Leather  wood  has  been  applied  to  it 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
French  called  it  Bois  de  Plomb  or  Leaden  wood 
fknim  its  flexibility. 

The  generic  character  of  Dirca  consists  in  a 
tubular  corolla  without  calyx^  having  Us  border 
obsoletdy  toothed.  Stamens  longer  than  (he  eoroU 
la.     Berry  one^seeded. 

The  genus  contains  but  a  single  species. 

Class  OctandriOj  order  Monogynia.  Natural 
orders  Fepreeukt^  Lin.  Thymehtet^  Juss. 

The  Dirca  is  an  irregular  shrub  somewhat 
distinguished  bj  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its 
braoches  and  leaves.  The  branches  have  an  in^ 
terrupted  or  jointed  mode  of  growth.  The  leares 
are  scattered  or  alternate,  with  very  short  petioles. 
They  are  oval,  entire,  subacute,  downy,  when 
young,  smooth  and  membranous  when  fully 
grown,  and  pale  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers 
appear  long  before  the  leaves.  Previously  to 
their  emerging  they  exist  in  miniature  within  a 
small  hairy  bud,  which  occupies  a  sheath  or  cavity 
in  the  end  of  each  flowering  branch.  They  are 
commonly  in  bunches  of  three  together  with  their 
peduncles  cohering.  Each  flower  is  about  half 
m  inch  long,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  without  ca- 
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\yx.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a  con- 
traction near  the  base  and  another  in  the  middle, 
its  border  dilated,  and  slightly  and  itregtiUiiy 
toothed.  Stamena  eight,  much  longer  than  the 
corolla,  the  alternate  ones  longest,  the  fitamenta 
capillary  and  inserted  into  the  tube  ;  the  anthert 
roundish.  Germ  ovate  placed  obliqaelr,  tbe 
style  appearing  to  issue  from  one  side.  Tite 
style  is  capillary,  curved,  and  longer  than  tbe 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  small  oval,  acute,  red, 
one-seeded  berry. 

Chemically  examined,  the  bark  of  tliia  shrub 
discovers  a  slightly  resinous  character  by  the 
peai-liness  which  its  tincture  assumes  on  adIlli^ 
ture  with  water.  The  decoction  is  somewbat 
mucilaginous  and  deposits  slight  flocculi  on  ibe 
addition  of  alcohol.  Iron  and  gelatin  produce  ni 
evidence  of  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  The  di!«tilk4 
water  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  but  is  void  of  a& 
rimony. 

Tlie  bark  of  the  Dirca  has  a  peculiar  ami 
rather  unpleasant  taste.  AVhcn  swallowed,  it 
leaves  a  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  faiicel 
which  continues  for  «omc  time.  If  taken  io  ihe 
quantity  of  six  or  eight  grains,  it  produces  a  sen* 
of  heat  in  the  stomach  nod  at  length  brings  M 
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romidng.    This  eflfect  pretty  certainly  oee\ir8  if 
the  bark  be  recent  or  freshly  powdered* 

A  variety  of  obserrations  on  this  shrab  have 
been  made  by  my  pupil,  Dr.  John  Locke,  who 
firat  called  my  attention  to  the  examination  of  its 
properties.  He  found  on  experiment  that  not 
ooly  the  distilled  water,  but  the  decoction  also 
was  void  of  acrimony,  and  that  in  the  boiled  bark 
this  proper^  was  very  much  diminished,  though 
still  present  The  watery  extract  had  consider- 
able bitterness,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  peculiar 
acrimony  of  the  plant.  Taken  in  doses  of  a 
drachm,  it  did  not  produce  any  very  sensible  ef- 
fect. Alcohol  without  heat  acquired  but  slight 
sensible  properties  from  the  bark.  Nothing 
came  over  by  distillation  with .  alcohol,  but  the 
alcohol  remaining  in  the  retort  had  acquired  the 
acrimony.  The  spirituous  extract  procured  by 
evaporating  this  decoction  was  equal  to  one  twen- « 
tj  fourth  of  the  bark  from  which  it  was  obtained. 
It  contained  the  acrimony  in  a  concentrated  form, 
producing  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  fauces 
than  the  fresh  bark.  It  was  largely  but  not  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water. 

Dr.  Locke  gave  the  freshly  dried  root  to  various 
patients  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which 
quantity  in  most  instances    proved    powerfully 
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emetic,  and  sometimeg  cathartic*  It  was  tmni 
to  be  deteriorated  by  keeping,  and  did  not  pro- 
duce the  same  eflfecti  when  very  old*  In  conse- 
quence of  some  statements  which  have  beea 
made  in  regard  to  its  yesicating  properties,  Dr. 
Locke  applied  portions  of  the  bark  mobtened  with 
yinegar  to  the  skin  of  his  arm.  In  twelve  horn 
no  eflfect  was  produced,  in  twenty  four  some  rei 
ness  and  itching  took  place  and  in  thirty  a  com- 
plete vesication  followed. 

The  fruit  of  the  Dirca  has  been  suspeetdi  «f 
narcotic  properties.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.  has  communicated  the  case  of  a  chiM 
which  had  eaten  these  berries  with  effects  like 
those  produced  by  Stramonium,  such  as  staper, 
insensibility,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  At 
emetic  brought  up  the  berries  and  the  child  grad- 
ually recovered.  A  medical  student  who  took 
several  of  the  berries  found  that  they  prodaced 
nausea  and  giddiness. 

The  medicinal  action  of  the  bark  of  the  Dirca 
probably  depends  on  its  acrid  constituents,  which 
appear  to  be  partly  of  a  resinous  and  partly  of  a 
volatile  nature.  Its  properties  appear  somewhat 
allied  to  those  of  Polygala  senega,  for  which  it 
might  perhaps  be  substituted  in  small  quanti- 
ties.    It  is  best  given  in  substance,  though  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  tenacity  of  its  fibres  it  is  difficult  of 
subdivision.  After  beating  in  a  mortar  it  resem- 
bles fine  lint  more  than  powder.  Its  Tesicating 
properties  appear  too  feeble  to  promise  much 
utility. 

I  have  introduced  the  Dirca  in  this  place,  not 
so  much  because  it  has  been  yet  applied  to  any 
medical  purpose  of  great  importance ;  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  improper,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  to  pass  oyer  unnoticed  a  shrub  of  such 
decided  activity. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Dirca  palustris^  Liir.  Jmtenitates  academiccBf  iii.  f.  i.  6.  T.- 
DiTHAKELy  w9rb.  vi.  U  212. — ^PuBSHyi.  236. — ^MichauXi  i.  268.- 
Babtbam^  Travels,  309. — ^Kalm^  TravdSf  ii.  148. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCE. 
B.  S.  Babton^  CoU.  32. 


PLATE  XXXVU. 

Fig.  1.  Ji  braTich  with  leaves  of  Dirca  palusiris* 

Fig.  2.  A  branch  in  flower. 

Fig.  3.  FrmL 

Fig.  4.  Oerm  and  style  much  magnified. 

Fig.  5.  Magnified  caroUaf  laid  open. 

Fig.  6.  Flower  magnified. 
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iDg  in  his  lands,  although  it  offers  some  amends 
for  the  intnision  bj  the  abundance  and  fine 
flavour  of  its  fruit.  It  is  commonly  called  toU  or 
\dfh  blackberry  in  distinction  from  the  JR.  trivia- 
Vb  w  km  blackberry,  which  it  greatly  resembles 
in  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  It  is  in  flower  in  June 
and  its  firuit  is  ripe  in  August  and  September. 

For  the  generic  character,  it  has  a  Jive-cleft 
eatyx ;  Jive  petals ;  ami  a  compound  berry  com- 
pasei  of  one-seeded  acinu — ^This  species  is  pubes- 
cent^ bristly  and  prickly^  the  leaves  in  threes  or 
JiveSj  leafets  ovate^  acuminate^  serrate^  pubescent^ 
ipiih  the  petioles  prickly ;  Jlowers  raeemed. 

Class  Icosandria^  order  Polygynia  ;  natural  or- 
orders  Senticosce,  Lin.  Rosacece^  Juss. 

This  shrub  has  a  tall,  branching,  prickly 
•tern,  which  is  more  or  less  furrowed  and  angu« 
lar.  Leaves  mostly  in  threes  on  a  channelled, 
hairy  petiole.  A  few  are  solitary  and  some  qui- 
nate.  Leafets  ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  and  une- 
qually serrate,  covered  with  scattered  hairs  above, 
and  with  a  thick  soft  pubescence  underneath. 
The  terminal  leafet  is  pedicelled,  the  two  side 
ones  sessile.  The  petiole  and  back  of  the  mid- 
dle rib  are  commonly  armed  with  short  recurved 
prickles.     The  flowers  grow  in  erect  racemes 

with  a  hairy,  prickly  stalk.      The  pedicels   arc 
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Tall  Blackberry. 


PUiTE  xxxruL 

Xhe  tamily  of  shrubs  comprized  und^ 
term    ^ubu8,   mcluding   the   various    species 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,   Dewberry,  ^c.   is 
Bively    diffu  Bed    throughout    the   United 
Many  of  them  ai"e  known   as  trouhlcsomo 
blc9,  a  few  are  unarmed,  and   a  certain 
arc  nearly  herbaceous.     Some  are  distinsraisb 
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greater  advantage  under  nearljr  giiuilar  rircun 
stances,  in  cholera  infantum.  To  cheek  the  i 
i,  ordinate  evacuations  which  commonly  attend  tl 
protracted  cases  of  this  disease,  no  remedy  fav 
ever  done  so  much  in  my  hands.  Even  twu  or 
three  duses  will  sometimes  so  bind  the  boweli 
that  purgatives  became  necessary.  Being  » 
powerfully  astringent,  this  medicine  is  useful  ia 
all  excessive  purgings,  and  especially  in  llie  di> 
arrhea  of  very  old  people,  as  well  as  when  il  oc- 
curs at  the  close  of  diseases.  During  my  attei^ 
'  dance  in  our  public  institutions  I  hud  abuodut 
opportunities  of  testing  its  efficacy  in  these  cases." 

The  fruit  of  the  blackberry  is  among  thi 
most  delicious  productions  of  the  unculliratej, 
forest.  To  an  agreeable  combination  of  sweetneM' 
and  acid  it  adds  an  aromatic  fragrance  wliicli  ii 
surpassed  by  few  of  the  lighter  fruits  pruducri 
among  us.  It  diAers  in  size  and  perfectiou  Ia 
difTerent  seasons,  warm  and  dry  summers  beioj 
most  favourable  to  its  perfect  maturity.  *•>" 
markets,  however,  are  rarely  destitute  of  tliiflii 
fruit  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

Some  other  species  of  Bubus  are  closely  allifi 
to  this  iu  the  qualities  of  tlieir  fruit  and  burki 
particulai-ly  the  Rubns  procumbem,  codiidodIj; 
culled  low  or  running  blackberry  or  dewbenj. 
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The  fruit  oF  this  species  is  usually  larger  but 
produced  in  smaller  quantity  from  the  inflores- 
cence being  nearly  solitary.  The  bark  is  not  less 
astringent  than  in  the  present  species. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Rubus  villosuSf  AiToiTy  KtWf  ii.  £10^ — Willdenow^  ii.  1085. 
•MiCHAUX^  u  297.— FuRSHy  L  346. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Chafmait^  Therapeutics  and  Mat.  JUed.  ii.  474.— ^Thacheb^ 
IXsp.  341. 


PLATE  XXXVm. 

Fig.  1.  A  specimen  of  Rubus  viUosus  in  flower. 

Fig.  £.  Stamen. 

Fig.  3.  PistUs. 

Fig.  4.  HiC  ripe  fruit. 


CASSIA  MABILANDICA. 


American  Senntu 


TLATS  xznx. 

Xhi8  tall  and  Inxuiiant  plant  is  found   in 
soils  in  the  vicinitj  of  water  from  Xew  Engli 
to  Carolina,  and  westward  to  the  banks  of  i 
Missouri.     The  most  northern  sitaation  in  whid 
I  hare  known  it  decidedly  indigenous,  is  on 
banks  of  the  Quinebaug  river  near  the    southern  11 
boundary  of  Massachusetts.     It  is,  however,  cut-  j 
tivated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  use  much  further  \ 
to  the  north.     It  is  a  vigorous  herbaceous  peren-  I 
nial  with  stalks  four  or  five  feet  high,   haviog 
their  summits  covered  in  July  and  August  with 
brilliant  yellow  flowers. 

The  extensive  genus  Cassia  has  a  fiveJL 
calyic  and  _fi,ve  petals  ;  anthers  uneguaf,  the  Otrt^ 
uppermost  barren,   the  three    lowermost    longer. 
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obtuse,    three    srscending  and   two  desceDding. 
Stamens  ten   with  yellow  filaments  and  brown 
anthers.     The  three  upper  have  short  abortiTO   ^ 
anthers.     To  these  sueceed  two  pairs  of  deflexed^ 
linear  anthers.     The  remaining  three,  or  lower«...fi«« 
most,  are  much  longer,  crooked,  and  taper  into  ^ 
sort  of  beak,  the  middle  one  being  shortest.     Tlt^  ^ 
anthers  open  by  a  terminal  pore.     Germ  descen^r 
ing  with  the  lower  stamens,  hairy ;   style  ascencf. 
ing,  stigma  hairy,  moist.     The  fruit  consists  of 
long  legumes  which  are  pendulous  linear,  curved, 
swelling  at  the  seeds,  and  fiirnished  with  slight 
hairs. 

The  predominant  constituents  of  the  leaves 
in  this  plant  appear  to  be  resin  extractire,  and 
a  volatile  matter.  The  tincture  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  and  is  rendered  extremely  turbid  by  water. 
The  infusion  and  decoction  have  a  lighter  colour 
and  the  peculiar  taste  of  tlie  plant.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  nauseous.     It  is  founS.  that  both 

* 

the  infusion  and  decoction  answer  for  medicinal 
use,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  tincture  would  be 
more  strongly  operative,  did  not  the  sedative  ef« 
fects  of  the  alcohol  prove  a  balance  for  the  addi- 
tional parts  of  the  medicine  dissolved. 

The  Cassia  Marilandica  is  related  to  the  ori- 
ental Senna  in  its  botanical  habit,  and  nearly  re- 
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j^urved  and  bmkei.  Legume  firo-i^alvedL— -Tbe 
jBpecks  MarilaQdiea  has  eight  er  mne  paitBofUaf- 
^t9^  which  mre  oblang-^lanceolate^  and  mucronate ; 
obavate  gland  on  the  petiole.  Baeemes  aanUary 
nd  terminal ;  legumes  linear  and  curved. 

Glass  BeeandriOj  order  Monogynia.    Natural 
orders  Lomentaeea^^  Lino.  Leguminosce^  Juss. 

The  stems,  which  grow  in  bunches  and  often 
attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  are  round, 
striated,  and  invested  with  a  few  scattered  hairs^ 
Petioles  compressed,  channelled  above,  bearing 
from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  leafets,  which  are  ob- 
long, smooth,  somewhat  hairy  at  the  edges,  pale 
Ml  the  under  side,  supported  by  short  crooked 
pedicels,  and  mucronated  with  a  rigid  bristle  at 
the  end.  On  the  base  of  the  petiole  is  a  large 
ovate  pedicelled  gland,  of  a  shining  green,  ter- 
minating in  a  dark  point  at  top,  which  is  some- 
times double.  Each  petiole  is  also  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  linear-subulate,  ciliate,  deciduous  stip- 
ules. The  flowers  grow  in  axiUary  racemes,  ex- 
tending quite  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  pe- 
duncles are  slightly  furrowed,  pedicels  supported 
by  bractes  like  the  stipules,  and  marked  with  mi- 
nute, blackish,  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  of  the 
calyx  yellow  oval,  obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  longest. 
Petals  five,  briglit  yellow,  spatulate,  concave,  very 
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jalap,  to  produce  their  desired  effect     Hence  tlie 
common  form  of  administering  senna  is  in  in- 
fusion, a  large  portion  being  made  jto 
cate  its  strength  to  water  at  a  time.     As  far  as 
have  been  able  to  obserye,  about  one  third  mo 
of  the  Cassia  marilandica  is  required  to  produ 
a  given  effect,  than  of  the  G.  senna.     This  o 
tion  will  prevent  it  from  superseding  the  seni^ 
of  the  shops,  although  the  facility,  with  which 
may  be  raised  in  any  part  of  the  United  State^ 
will  render  it  a  convenient  medicine  where  cheap- 
ness  is  an  object     It  is  already   cultivated  in 
gardens  for  medicinal  use,  and  the  infusion  and 
decoction  are  considerably  employed  by  families 
and  country  practitioners. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Cassia  Marilandica^  Lnr.  8p.  pi. — ^MARXTNy  Cent  U  SS^ 
MicuAUX,  Flora,  i.  261. — ^Pursh,  i.  306*— Nitttaix,  i.  280^- 
Cassia  mimosse  foliis,  &c« — ^Duxehius,  t  26O9/.  dS9» 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

B.  S.  Bartoi^,  cm.  32.— Thacher,  Disp.  178.— Chap- 
man, Therapeutics. 

PLAl'E  XXXIX. 

Fig.  1.  Cassia  Marilandica. 
Fig.  2.  The  three  upper  stamens. 
Fig.  3.  Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  dim. 
Fig.  4.  The  sixth  and  seventh  ditto. 
Fig.  5.  Tlie  three  Unvest  ditto. 
Fig.  6.  A  legume. 
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Tobacco. 


FLATS  XL. 

•*^T    the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the 
Loo^eeo  plant  was  cultiyated  by  the  natiyes  in 
^^    "West  India  islands  and  in  different  parts  of 
tb^   Continent,  especially  those  bordering  on  the 
G^**f  of  Mexico.     Whatever  may  have  been  its 
t^9ikive  climate,  we  need  not  trace  it  farther  back 
than  this  period;    and  can  incur  but  little  risk 
]li  considering  it  as  indigenous  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  their  present  enlarg- 
ed extent  [JW>fe  B.]  It  is  an  annual  plant  capable 
nf  perfecting  its  flowers  and  fruit  in  almost  any 
MurC  of  the   Union,  yet  seldom  found  growing 
spontaneously  except  in  cultivated  grounds  or 
tbeir  vicinity. 
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The  genus  J^icotiana  lias  nfunneUahaped  eo-^ 
rolla,  with  its  border  somewhat  plaited.  Stameiu^^ 
inclined ;  stigma  emarginate.  Capsule  two^eUet;^ 
two  or  four-valved.  The  species  Tahacum^ 
presented  in  our  plate,  has  its  leaves  ovate4aneei 
late^  sessile,  decurrent ;  Jlowers  panicledj  acute. 

Class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.     Natni^>^ 
orders  Lurida^,  Linn.  Solanacem,  Juss. 

The  common  Tobacco  has  a  long  fibrous  roof; 
a  stalk  five  or  six  feet  high,  erect,  round,  hairf^ 
and  viscid,  branching  at  top.    Leaves  sessile,  veij 
large,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  viscid,  of  a 
pale  green  colour.     Bractes  linear,  acute.    Flow- 
ers forming  a  panicle  on  the  ends  of  the  stem  and 
branches.     Calyx  swelling,  hairy,  glutinous,  half 
as  long  as  the  corolla,  ending  in  five  acute  seg- 
ments.     Corolla  funnel-shaped,  swelling  toward 
the  top,  tlie   border  expanding,  with  five  acute 
lobes ;    the  tube  of  a  greenish  white,  the  border 
red.     Filaments  inclined  to  one  side,  with  oblong 
nnthers.      Germ   ovate,  style  long  and   slender, 
stigma  cloven.     Capsule  ovate,  invested  with  the 
calyx,  two-eelled,  two-valved,  but  opening  cross- 
wise  at  top  ;    partition   contrary  to  the    valves. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  small,  somewhat  renifonu. 
attached  to  a  fleshy  receptacle. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
that  the  power  of  use  and  habit  is  capable  of 
reconciling  the  system  to  bear  with  impunity 
what  in  its  unaccustomed  state  proves  highly 
deleterious  and  even  fatal.  It  is  a  fact  that  most 
substances  in  the  Materia  Medica  lose  their  effect 
after  the  continuance  of  their  use  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  so  that  if  we  would  realize  their 
original  operation,  we  must  increase  their  dose  in 
proportion  as  the  body  becomes  accustomed 
and  insensible  to  their  stimulus.  This  is  partic- 
ularly exemplified  in  the  narcotics.  Many  of 
these  substances,  which  at  first  are  not  only  nau- 
seous and  disgusting  in  their  sensible  qualities, 
but  highly  injurious  in  their  influence  upon 
health ;  are  so  changed  in  tlieir  effect  by  habitual 
use,  as  to  become  to  those  who  employ  them  an 
innocent  and  indispensible  comfort  and  a  first 
rate  luxury  of  life. 

In  its  external  and  sensible  properties,  there 
is  no  plant  which  has  less  to  recommend  it  than 
the  common  Tobacco.  Its  taste  in  the  green 
state  is  acrid,  nauseous  and  repulsive,  and  a  small 
quantity  taken  into  the  stomach  excites  violent 
vomiting,  attended  with  other  alarming  symp- 
toms. Yet  the  first  person  who  had  courage  and 
patience  enough  to  persevere  in  its  use,  until  hab- 
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it  had  overcome  his  original  disgust,  evcDtnally 
found  in  it  a  pleasing  sedative,  a  soother  of  care, 
and  a  material  additioa  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Its  use,  which  originated  among  savages,  bu 
spread  into  every  civilized  country,-  it  has  made 
its  wiiy  against  the  declamations  of  the  learned, 
and  the  prohibitions  of  civil  and  religious  author- 
ity, and  it  now  gives  rise  to  t^n  extensive  braneh 
of  agriculture,  op  of  commerce,  in  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Tobacco  was  in  use  among  the  abori^nes  of 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  dicovery.  They  em- 
ployed it  as  incense  in  their  sacrificial  fires, 
believing  that  the  odour  of  it  was  grateful  to  their 
gods.  The  priests  of  some  tribes  swidlowed  the 
smoke  of  this  plant  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of 
diviuation,  and  this  they  did  to  a  degree  which 
threw  them  ioto  a  stupor  of  many  hours  contino- 
ance.  When  recovered  from  this  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion, they  asserted  that  they  had  held  a  confer- 
ence M'ith  tlie  devil,  and  had  learned  from  htm  the 
course  of  future  events.  Their  physicians  also 
got  inebriated  with  this  smoke,  and  pn-tendcd 
that  while  under  the  influence  of  tliis  intoxicatioo 
they  were  admitted  to  the  council  of  tlie  gods, 
who  revealed  to  them  the  event  of  diseases.  Har- 
riot. 
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la  1559  Tobacco  was  sent  into  Spain  and  Por- 
Cogal  by  Hernandez  de  Tidedo,  and  firom  thence 
it  was  carried  into  France  as  a  curiosity  by  Jean 
Nicot  or  Niootius,  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon, whose  name  is  now  immortalized  by  its 
application  to  this  genus  of  plants.  From  this 
period  the  use  of  tobacco  spread  rapidly  through 
the  continent,  and  in  half  a  century  it  was  known 
in  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  rich  indulged 
in  it,  as  a  luxury  of  the  highest  kind;  and  the  pom* 
gare  themselves  up  to  it,  as  a  solace  for  the  mis- 
eries of  life.  Its  use  became  so  general  and  so 
excessive,  that  in  many  countries,  the  constituted 
authorities,  both  of  church  and  state,  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose,  and  to  stop  the  extrava- 
gant indulgence  in  it  by  the  severest  prohibi- 
tions. James  the  First  of  England,  besides  writ- 
ing a  book  against  it,  called  his  ''  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,"  gave  orders  that  no  planter  in  Virginia 
should  cultivate  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  published  a  decree  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  took  snuff  in 
the  church.  Smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia 
under  .penalty  of  having  the  nose  cut  off.  In 
Switzerland  a  tribunal  (Chamhre  du  tahae)  was 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  trans- 
gressors in  Tobacco.      A  Turk,  who  was  found 
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the  smell,  hurteth  the  stomach,  destroyeth  tlw. , 
concoction,  disturbeth  the  humours  and  spirit^ia 
cfmipteth  the  breath,  induceth  a  trembling  t^^j 
the  limbs,  exsiocateth  the  winde  pipe,  lungs  ao^ff 
liver,  annoyeth  the  milt,  scorcheth  the  heart  antf 
causeth  the  blood  to  be  adusted.     In  a  word,  jf 
overthroweth  the  spirits,  perverteth  the  under- 
standing, and  confoundeth  the  senses  with  sudden 
astonishment  and  stupiditie  of  the  whole  bodj." 
A  poetical  phillippic,  called  ^'  Tobacco  batte^ 
red,"  was  published  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
by  Joshua  Sylvester,  in  which  he  compares  Tobac- 
co to  gunpowder,  and  pipes  to  guns  ;   making  the 
mischief  of  the  two  equal.     But  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  invectives  against  Tobacco  was  the 
^^  Goufiterblast"  of  King  James  I.     That  weak 
monarch  gave  vent  to  his  prejudices  against  this 
herb  in  a  publication,  in  which  he  professes  to 
disprove  all  the  alleged  grounds  for  the  toleration 
of  Tobacco,  and  warns  his  subjects  in   a  mos$t 
earnest  manner  not  to  sin  against  God,  and  harm 
their  own  persons  and  goods,  and  render  them- 
selves scorned  and  contemned  by  strangers,  who 
should  come  among  them ;    by  persevering  in  a 
custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
and  baneful  to  the  brain.- 
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Sach  were  the  commotions  excited  by  the 
introduction  and  spreading  of  an  article,  whose 
use  has  now  become  so  common  as  scarcely  to 
attract  notice.  This  article  is  the  product  of 
several  species  of  Nicotiana,  but  chiefly  of  the  N. 
tabacum  or  Virginian  Tobacco,  and  the  N.  rustica, 
sometimes  called  English  Tobacco,  and  being  the 
Bort  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  at  the 
eoart  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Another  species,  N. 
Pruticosa,  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
East  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  cultivate  for  use  the  N.  quadrivalvis  of 
Pursh  and  Nuttall.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  Tobacco  of  warm  climates  is  more  mild  in  its 
flavour,  while  that  raised  in  colder  latitudes  is 
more  strong  and  pungent.  The  Bengal  Tobac- 
co, of  which  the  sheroots  are  made,  is  one  of  the 
most  weak  and  mild  in  its  properties.  After  this 
is  the  West  India  Tobacco  which  affords  the  Ha- 
vanna  cigars.  Next  is  the  Tobacco  of  our  South- 
em  States,  and  lastly  the  Tobacco  raised  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Union,  which  is  the  most 
Acrimonious  and  pungent  of  alL* 

*  Several  varieties  of  Mcotiana  Tabacum  are  cultivated  in  the 
Jnited  States,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  broad  leaved  or  sweet 
cenUdj  and  the  narrow  leaved. 
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An  elaborate  chemical  analysis  of  Tobieeo, 
has  been  published    by  M.  Yanquelin  in  tlie 
Annates  de  ChimU.     His  resnlto  are,  that  the 
broad  leaved  Tobacco  furnishes  from  its  juicei 
the  following  constituents.     1.  A  large  qaaatitj 
of   animal    matter  of   an    albuminous    natore. 
S.  Malate  of  lime  with  an  excess  of  acid.     8.  Aee- 
tic  acid.     4.  Nitratie  and  muriate  of  potash  m 
observable  quantities.     5.  A  red  matter  sohUe 
in  alcohol  and  water,  which  swells  and  boih  m 
the  fire,  its  nature  undetermined.     6.  Muriate  if 
ammonia.     7*  A  peculiar  acrid,  volatile,  cdoin^ 
less  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  mi 
which  appears  different  from  any  thing  knows 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It  is  this  prineiple 
which  gives  to  prepared  Tobacco  its  pecnliw 
character,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  species  of  plant.     The  medicinal  activity  of 
Tobacco  evidently  resides  in  this  volatile  portion, 
for  both  the  extract  and  decoction  of  the  plant  by 
long  boiling  become  nearly  inert,  while  the  es- 
sential or  the  empyreumatic  dl  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons  known. 

Among  the  substances  used  by  Mr.  Brodie  in 
liis  experiments  or  vegetable  poisons,  was  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  Tobacco  pi*eparcd  by  Mr. 
Brande  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Tobacco  in  a 
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liMit  above  that  of  boiling  wat^.  A  quantity  of 
watery  fluid  came  over,  on  the  surface  of  which 
was  a  film  of  unctuous  substance,  which  he  calls 
die  enipyreuoiHtio  oiL  Mr.  Brodie  found  that 
two  drops  of  this  oil  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a 
young  cat  with  an  intervid  of  fifteen  minutes 
occasioned  death.  A  single  drop  suspended  in 
an  ounce  of  water  and  injected  into  the  rectum 
of  a  cat,  produced  deatli  in  about  five  minutes. 
One  drop  suspended  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
mucilage  and  thrown  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog, 
produced  violent  symptoms,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  killed  him. 

Tobacco  has  been  used  both  as  a  luxury  and 
prophylactic,  and  as  a  medicine.  In  the  former 
cases  it  has  not  been  taken  internally,  but  only 
kept  in  contact  with  absorbing  surfaces.  It  is 
well  known,  that  to  the  mouth  it  is  applied  in 
substance  and  in  smoke  ;  and  to  the  nose  in  the 
form  of  powder.  The  opinion  which  at  one  time 
prevailed  of  its  power  to  prolong  life  ^nd  to 
secure  immunity  from  diseases  is  now  pretty 
fully  abandoned.  It  has  no  prophylactic  reputa- 
tion except  as  a  preservation  for  the  teeth,  and  in 
acme  degree  as  a  protection  against  the  conta- 
gion of  epidemics.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  though 
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it  is  probabljr  inferior  to  many  otber  sabsUiDW 
for  both  these  purposes. 

As  to  its  effects  upon  lougevity,  t])c  ^al 
frequency  of  its  use  aiid  the  facta  and  obsenatiou 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  render  it  tmprobublc  ttut 
when  iuoderat<>ly  taken,  it  lias  any  inQucuce  b 
wearing  out  tlic  constitution,  or  abridging  the  u6a. 
al  period  of  life.  But  like  all  other  uaiTolics  ill 
excessive  use  or  abuse  must  impair  the  beullh 
and  engender  disease.  Of  the  diflurent  modes  ot 
using  Tobacco,  I  imagine  that  smoking  a  the 
most  injurious,  and  the  most  capable  of  ahosc^' 
since  in  this  process  the  active  piinciples  of  tlie 
Tobacco  aiv  volatilized  with  the  smoke,  and  ui 
extensively  applied  to  the  lungs  as  wcU  as  tin 
mouth  and  nose  and  fauces. 

As  n  medicine,  this  plant  lias  bcvn  eniployci 
in  a  variety  of  ways  fur  the  alleviulioa  and  carl 
of  diso:iscs.  Externally  it  has  been  applied  witi 
benefit  in  tinea  capitis  and  in  comphtinti  on 
sioncd  by  the  presence  of  insects.  In  the  fori 
of  a  cataplasm  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomad 
it  occasions  severe  vomiting.  The  prostration  « 
strength  and  other  distressing  symptoms  wUicI 
attend  this  application,  must  prevent  its  gcncrili 
employment.  Still  it  may  be  remembered  lu  9 
auxiliary  in  cases  where  other  emetics  have  faiJfi 
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Id  operate.  A  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army  inform- 
ed me  that  the  soldiers  had  an  expedient  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  duty,  by  wearing  a  piece 
of  tobacco  under  each  armpit,  until  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  real  illness  appeared  in 
the  whole  system. 

Dr.  James  Currie  has  recorded  a  case  of  epi- 
lepsy cured  by  the  external  use  of  Tobacco.  A 
cataplasm  was  applied  to  the  stomach  for  several 
days  about  half  an  hour  before  the  expected  re- 
torn  of  tlie  paroxysm.  A  violent  impression  was 
produced  each  time  upon  the  system,  the  parox- 
ysm prevented  and  the  diseased  association 
eflfectually  broken  up.  Two  cases  of  obstinate 
and  dangerous  intermittent  were  cured  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  decoction  of  half  a  drachm  of 
Tobacco  in  four  ounces  of  water,  thrown  up  as  an 
enema,  a  short  period  before  the  time  of  the 
paroxysm. 

The  Tobacco  enema  was  formerly  recom- 
mended in  colic,  nephritic  complaints,  £^c«  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
strangulated  hernia.  In  cases  of  this  complaint 
where  the  taxis  has  been  inefiectually  attempted 
and  the  usual  auxiliaries  have  failed,  an  injection 
made  by  infusing  half  a  drachm  of  Tobacco  in 
leight  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes,  is 
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Tobarco  has  been  employed  with  some  suc- 
cess in  the  locked  jaWj  both  of  wann  and  cold 
climates.  Mr.  Duncan,  surgeon  of  Grenuda,  Iis» 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  the  acconiil 
of  a  very  distressing  case  of  this  kind,  which  wu 
relieved  and  finally  cured  principally  by  enenn 
of  Tobacco  smoke.  I'hese  applications  gcncnlly 
produced  syncope  and  dcuthltkc  sickness  in  the 
patient,  but  by  prudent  management  of  them,  tbft 
disease  was  entirely  overcome,  and  recovery  took 
place.  Dr.  Holmes  of  Worcester  county,  Mass. 
exhibited  the  infusion  of  Tobacco,  to  a  patiea| 
under  violent  tetanus,  after  the  more  commoi 
remedies  had  been  fully  tried  without  effe«il 
The  spasms  were  completely  removed  and  tk 
patient  recovered.  i 

This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  at 
ployed  with  some  pidUative  effect  Ju  hydropholii 
and  certain  other  spasmodic  diseases.  Its  ii 
temal  use  however  requires  great  cnution,  sind 
patients  have  in  various  instances  been  destroyed 
by  improper  quantities  administered  by  tha 
hands  of  the  unskilful  or  uuwary.  NotwilbstsnA 
ing  the  common  use  and  extensive  consuiuption 
of  Tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  it  must  unques- 
tionably be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  i 
the  most  active  class.     The  great  prostration  I 
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strength,  excessive  giddiness,  fainting,  and  yio- 
lent  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ivhich 
often  attend  its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that 
so  potent  a  drug  should  be  resorted  to  by  medi- 
cal men,  only  in  restricted  doses  and  on  occa- 
sions of  magnitude. 
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PLATE  XL, 

Fig.  1.  J>ricotiana  tabacum. 
Fig.  2.  Capsule. 

Fig.  3.  Ripe  capsule  opening  at  top. 
Fig.  4.  Transrverse  section. 


NOTES. 


J(tote  Af 
A  memourim  0ie  cultivatioii  and  use  of  Jlxkfia$  Bftwrni^^ 
i.  As  MoUer»  may  be foand  inTffloch^a  Pbilwanpliical  MigaaM^ 
YoL  viii.  p.  149,    Its  chief  uses  were  for  beds^  doth^  hate  lal 
paper.    It  was  found  that  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  of  the  ak 
occupied  a  ^lace  of  from  fire  to  six  cubic  feet^  and  were  adt 
cient  for  a  bed»  coverlet  and  two  piUows.— The  shortness  of  die 
fibre  prevented  it  from  being  spun  and  woven  alone.    It  hov- 
:^ver  was  mixed  with  flax,  wool^  &c.  in  certain  stufis  to  advaa- 
tage.     Hats  made  with  it  were  verj  light  and  soft*    Tb 
stalks  afforded  pi^r  in  every  respect  resemUing  that  >oblibMd 
from  rags.    The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  aKfii 
A  plantation  containing  thirty  thousand  plants  yeilded  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  silk. 

J^ote  B. 
Tobacco  was  discovered  in  Cuba^  Florida  and  MexicO)  near- 
ly three  centuries  ago,  and  was  soon  after  introduced  from  this 
continent  into  Europe.  Whether  or  not  any  species  of  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  America,  is  a 
point  of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  its  American  nativitj. 
Tlie  extent  of  country  throughout  which  it  was  used  by  the  ab- 
origines of  this  continent,  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  America  for  many  centuries 
previous  to  its  discovery. 


V. 
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The  ftUowing  aooount  of  the  ppceent  mode  of  adtif atiiq; 
Tobacco  in  our  Soathern  States  is  extracted  firom  4»  JBiftorJeol 

* 

mid  FmsUed  KttOfi  M  ik€  OyUuft  amd  Ommiru  ^  Bj 

William  Tatham.    London,  1800. 

Fint,  of  preparing  the  TtAaeeo  Oramd. 

^  There  are  two  dintinct  and  separate  methods  of  pr^aring 
the  Tobacco  ground :  the  one  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of 
new  and  nncoltiYated  lands,  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
reqvlM  to  be  cleared  of  the  heavy  timber  and  other  productions 
with  which  ProTidence  has  slocked  them ;  and  the  other  method 
Is  designed  to  meliorate  and  revive  lands  of  good  foundation, 
wldch  have  been  heretofore  cultivated,  and,  in  some  measure, 
ezhansted  by  the  calls  of  agriculture  and  evaporation. 

«The  process  of  preparing  new  lands  begins  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  the  housing  and  managing  the  antecedent  en^  will 
permit,  by  grubbing  the  under  growth  with  a  mattock ;  fdling 
tte  timber  with  a  poll-axe ;  lopping  off  the  tops,  and  catting  the 
bodies  into  lengths  of  about  eleven  feet,  which  is  about  the  cus- 
tomary length  of  an  American  fence  rail,  in  what  is  called  a 
worm  or  jprnmrf  fence.  During  this  part  of  the  process  the  ne- 
gro women,  boys,  and  weaker  labourers,  are  employed  in  piling 
or  throwing  the  brush-wood,  roots,  and  small  wood,  into  heaps 
to  be  burned ;  and  after  such  logs  or  stocks  are  selected  as  are 
suitable  to  be  mailed  into  rails,  make  clap-boards,  or  answer  for 
other  more  particular  occasions  of  the  planter,  the  remaining 
logs  are  rolled  into  heaps  by  means  of  band-spikes  and  Mds ; 
but  the  Pennsylvania  and  German  farmers,  who  are  more  con- 
versant with  animal  powers  than  the  Virginians,  save  much  of 
this  labour  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  horses  with  a  half  sledge,  or  a 
pair  of  truck  wheels.  The  burning  of  this  brush-wood,  and  the 
log  piles,  is  a  business  for  all  hands  after  working  lumrs ;  and 
as  nightly  revels  are  peculiar  to  the  African  constitution,  this 
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fmn  «f  xke  bfcav  prarcs  aftea  a  very  Utc  enplofncnl*  iriiU 
kSbrdi  nany  acemes  of  r«nk  Hinli. 

•^  Wbcn  tU&  process  has  cleared  tine  Uad  of  iti  wioM  Mb- 
rsl  incmiibrances,  (to  anaia  rkkh  end  is  ftry  expewan  vi 
Uboriotts,)  the  aext  part  of  tbe  process  b  Uiat  of  Ibc  Iwe ;  lor 
Uie  pkmgh  is  aa  implesicBt  wkicb  is  rardjr  iKrd  in  nnc  Undi 
when  they  are  either  designed  Tur  tobacco  or  neadow. 

*•  Tkere  are  tbree  kinds  of  tbe  boe  wbkb  are  apj4icd  (a  tin 
tilUg« :  the  first  is  what  is  lemed  tbe  sprmiting  boe.  wh'icb  ii  I 
smaller  species  of  mattock  ttiat  serres  to  bre«k  op  any  partkv 
lar  hiird  part  of  tbe  ground,  to  grub  op  any  smaller  sized  grAt 
which  the  mattock  or  grubbing  boc  may  have  omitted,  to  rewm 
small  stones  and  other  partial  impediments  to  the  nest  [irotMi  . 

"  Tbe  tuimm>  or  hilting  hoe  follows  the  oiicrmlion  of  tta 
sprouting  boe.  It  is  generally  from  six  to  eight  inclies  vidCf 
and  ten  or  twelve  iu  the  length  oT  the  blade,  acrording  to  tba 
strength  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  it ;  the  blade  is  thin,  ail 
by  means  of  a  moveable  wedge  which  is  driven  into  the  rye  rf 
the  hoe,  it  can  be  set  more  or  less  (UgKing  (as  it  is  temed.)  tint 
is,  on  a  greater  or  less  angle  witli  the  helve,  at  pleasure.  !■ 
this  respect  there  are  few  instances  where  the  American  blaefe' 
smith  is  not  employed  to  alter  tiie  eye  of  an  EnglUli-m»ic  bol 
before  it  is  fit  for  use ;  the  industrious  and  truly  Dsefnl  ncr* 
chants  of  Glasgow  have  paid  more  minute  atlentiun  to  this  d^ 
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liiBfl  are  in  this  manner  guessed  bj  the  eye;  and  in  most  instan- 
ces they  iqiproach  near  to  lines  of  four  feet  one  way,  and  three 
feet  the  other.  The  planter  always  endeavours  to  time  this 
operation  so  as  to  taHy  with  the  growth  of  plants,  so  that  he 
may  be  certain  by  this  means  to  pitch  his  crop  within  season. 

^  The  third  kind  of  hoe  is  the  hvad  or  weeding  hoe.  This 
is  made  use  of  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  to  keep  it 
dean  from  the  weeds.  It  is  wide  upon  the  edge,  say  from  ten 
inches  to  a  foot,  or  more ;  of  thinner  substance  than  the  hilling 
hoef  not  near  so  deep  in  the  blade,  and  the  eye  is  formed  more 
bent  and  shelving  than  the  latter,  so  that  it  can  be  set  upon  a 
more  acute  angle  upon  the  helve  at  pleasure,  by  removing  tlie 
wedge. 

Of  tlie  Beaton  for  Planting. 

^*  The  tenn,  utoMn  for  planting,  signifies  a  shower  ^  rain 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  earth  to  a  degree  of  moisture 
which  may  render  it  safe  to  draw  the  young  plants  from  the 
plant  bed,  and  transplant  them  into  the  hills  which  are  prepared 
for  them  in  the  field,  as  described  under  the  last  head:  and 
these  seasons  generally  commence  in  April,  and  terminate  with 
what  is  termed  the  long  season  in  ^ay;  which  (to  make  use  of 
an  Irishism)  very  frequently  happens  in  June ;  and  is  the  op- 
portunity which  the  planter  finds  himself  necessitated  to  seize 
i^iith  eagerness  for  the  pitching  of  his  crop ;  a  term  which  com- 
prehends the  ultimate  opportunity  which  the  spring  will  aflbrd 
him  for  planting  a  quantity  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  collec- 
tive power  of  his  labourers  when  applied  in  cultiration. 

<<  By  the  time  which  these  seasons  approach,  nature  has  so 
ordered  vegetation,  that  the  weather  has  generally  enabled  the 
plants  (if  duly  sheltered  from  the  spring  frosts,  a  circumstance 
to  which  a  planter  should  always  be  attentive  in  selecting  his 
plant  patch)  to  shoot  forward  in  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
vicissitude  of  transplantation. 
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**  They  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  nM  the  impoMtiott  rf 
this  task  when  the  leaves  are  about  Oe  size  of  a  dollar}  bit  tUi 
is  more  generallj  the  minor  magaitiide  of  the  leates;  adl 
some  will  be  of  Coime  about  three  or  foar  times  that  attedilM 
dimension. 

^  Thas,  when  a  good  sbowei^  or  season  baiqieni  at  fliis 
riod  of  the  year,  and  the  fidd  and  plants  are  equally  feady  fo^«: 
the  intended  onion,  the  planter  hurriea  to  the  plamt  body 
garding  the  teeming  dement,  which  is  doomed  to  wet  his 
from  the  view  of  a  bountiful  harrest,  and  having  carefully  drs^^ 
the  largest  sizeable  plants,  he  proceeds  to  the  next  c^eratioB* 

Of  Planling. 
<<  The  oflSco  of  platUing  the  tobacco  is  performed  by  two  or 
more  persons^  in  the  following  manner :  The  first  person  beai^ 
suspended  upon  one  arm,  a  large  basket  full  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  just  drawn  and  brought  from  the  plant  bed  to  tto 
fidd,  without  waiting  for  an  intermission  of  the  sbeweri  al- 
though it  should  rain  ever  so  heavily ;   such  an  oi^ortmu^ 
indeed,  instead  of  being  shunned,  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  sure  and  certain  means  of  laying  a  good 
foundation,  which  cherishes  the  hope  of  a  bounteous  reton. 
The  person  who  bears  the  basket  proceeds  thus  by  rows  Cron 
hill  to  hill ;  and  upon  each  hill  he  takes  care  to  drop  one  of  bis 
plants.    Tliose  who  follow  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each 
hill  with  their  fingers,  and  having  adjusted  the  tobacco  plant  in 
its  natural  position,  tliey  knead  the  earth  round  the  root  with 
their  hands,  until  is  of  a  sufficient  consistency  to  sustain  the 
plant  against  wind  and  weather.    In  this  condition  they  leave 
the  field  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  shall  have  formed  their 
radifications ;  and  where  any  of  them  shall  have  casually  per- 
ished, the  ground  is  followed  over  again  by  successive  replant- 
ings,  until  the  crop  is  rendered  complete. 
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OfMoeing  the  Crap. 

<<The  operation  of  hoeing  comprehends  two  distinct  fanc- 
tionsy  viz.  that  of  hilling,  and  that  of  weeding ;  and  there  are 
raoreorer  two  stages  of  hilling.  The  first  hilling  commences, 
as  heretofore  described,  in  the  preparation  of  the  field  previous  to 
planting  the  crop,  and  it  is  performed,  as  before  explained,  bj 
means  of  the  peculiar  implement  called  a  hilling  hoe ;  the  sec- 
ond hilling  is  performed  after  the  crop  is  planted,  with  a  view 
to  succour  and  support  the  plant  as  it  may  happen  to  want 
strengthening,  by  giving  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation  to  its 
root ;  and  it-  may  be  effected  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
respective  plants  by  a  dexterity  in  changing  the  stroke  with 
the  weeding  hoe,  without  any  necessity  to  recur  to  the  more 
appropriate  utensil. 

<<  I1ie  more  direct  use  of  the  weeding  hoe  commences  with 
the  first  growth  of  the  tobacco  after  transplantation,  and  never 
ceases  until  the  plant  is  nearly  ripe,  and  ready  to  be  laid  fty,  as 
they  term  the  last  weeding  with  the  hoe;  for  he  who  would 
have  a  good  crop  of  tobacco,  or  of  maize,  must  not  be  sparing 
of  his  labour,  but  must  keep  the  ground  constantly  stirring  dur- 
ing the  whole  growth  of  the  crop.  And  it  is  a  rare  instance 
to  see  the  plough  introduced  as  an  assistant,  unless  it  be  the 
fiook  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  sowing  of  wheat 
for  the  following  year,  even  while  the  present  crop  is  growing ; 
and  this  is  frequently  practised  in  fields  of  maize,  and  some- 
tiroes  in  fields  of  tobacco,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
best  fallow  crops,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  perfectly  clean  and 
naked,  permitting  neither  grass,  weed,  nor  vegetable,  to  remain 
standing  in  the  space  which  it  has  occupied. 


/ 
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OJ  ToppU^  the  Plant. 
<<  This  operation^  simply^  is  that  of  pinching  off  with  the 
thumb  noil*  the  leading  stem  or  sprout  of  the  plants  which 
wouldy  if  left  alone^  run  up  to  flower  and  seed ;  but  wbichf  froai 
the  more  substantial  formation  of  the  leaf  by  the  hdp  dT  the  na 
tritive  juices^  which  are  thereby  afforded  to  the  lower  parts 
the  plant,  and  thus  absorbed  through  the  ducts  and  fibres  of 
leaf,  is  rendered  more  weighty,  thick,  and  fit  for  market, 
qualified  sense  of  this  term  is  applicable  to  certain  legal 
tions  founded  upon  long  experience,  and  calculated  to  compel 
amendment  in  the  culture  of  this  staple  of  the  Virginia  trade,  ^^^ 
tliat  it  shall  at  all  times  excel  in  foreign  markets,  and  thus  joaut. 
ly  merit  a  superior  reputation.    I  do  not  exactly  recollect  tbe 
pi-esent  limitation  by  law,  which  has  changed,  I  believe,  with 
the  progress  of  experience;  but  the  custom  is  to  top  the  phnt 
to  nine,  seven,  or  five  leaves,  as  the  quality  and  soil  may  seem 
most  likely  to  bear. 

Of  the  SuckcTf  and  Suckering. 

**  The  sucker  is  a  superfluous  sprout  which  is  wont  to  make 
its  appearance  and  shoot  forth  from  the  stem  or  stalk,  near  to 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  tbe  stem,  and  about  the  root  of 
the  plant ;  and  if  these  suckers  arc  permitted  to  grow,  they  in- 
jure the  marketable  quality  of  the  tobacco  by  compelling  a  division 
of  its  nutriment  during  the  act  of  maturation.  The  planter  is 
therefore  careful  to  destroy  these  intruders  witli  the  thumb  nail, 
as  in  the  act  of  toppings  and  this  process  is  termed  suckering. 

<<  This  superfluity  of  vegetation,  like  that  of  the  top,  has 
been  often  the  subject  of  legislative  care ;  and  the  policy  of  sap- 
porting  the  good  name  of  tiie  Virginia  produce  has  dictated  the 

•  "  Many  of  t!ic  Virginians  let  the  thumb  nail  grow  long,  and 
liardcn  it  in  tlie  candle,  for  this  purpose  :  not  for  the  use  of  gouging 
out  people's  eye^,  ab  sonic  have  thought  fit  to  insinuate." 


■  wisdom  of  pen^  taws  la  maintain  ber  good  faith  against  imposi- 
tion upon  strangers  who  trade  with  her.  It  lias  been  customary 
in  former  ages  to  rear  an  inferior  plant  fmm  the  sucker  which 
projects  from  the  root  after  the  cutting  of  an  early  plant ;  and 
thus  a  gecmuf  crop  has  been  often  obtained  from  the  same  field 
by  one  and  the  same  course  of  culture ;  and  although  this  scion 
Ub  of  a  suflicient  quality  for  smoking,  and  might  become  preferred 
Win  the  weaker  kinds  of  snuflT,  It  has  beeti  (I  think  very  properly] 
thought  eligible  to  prefer  a  prohibitory  law,  to  a  risk  of  imposi- 
tion by  means  of  similitude. 

"The  practice  of  cultivating  surkers  is  on  these  accounts 
not  only  discountenanced  as  fraudulent,  but  the  constables  are 
strictly  enjoined  ex  qfffcio  to  make  diligent  search,  and  (o  em- 
ploy  the  poBso  comitatus  in  destroying  such  crops ;  a  law 
indeed  for  wiiich,  to  the  credit  of  tlio  Virginians,  there  is  seldom 
Kcasion;  yet  some  few  instances  have  occurred,  within  my  day, 
c  the  constables  have  very  honourably  carried  it  into  cxe- 
ution  ill  a  manner  truly  exemplary,  and  productive  of  public 


Of  the  n'orm. 

"  There  ai-e  several  species  of  tho  worm,  or  rather  grub  ge- 
(bs,  which  prove  injurious  to  the  culture  of  tobacco;  some  of 
these  attack  the  root,  and  some  tho  leaf  of  tho  plant ;  but  that 
which  is  most  destructive,  and  consequently  creates  the  most 
employment,  is  the  horn  worm,  or  large  green  tobacco  worm. 
This  appears  to  rae  to  be  the  same  species  with  that  which 
Catesby  has  described  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Natural  Uis* 
tory  nl'  Carolina,  p.  94,  under  the  title  enca  maxima  cornuta,  or 
the  great  homed  caterpillar. 

"  'Tills  caterpillar,'  says  he,  '  is  about  four  inches  long,  be- 
sides the  head  and  tail ;  it  consists  of  ten  joints,  or  rings,  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  on  the  head,  which  is  black,  grow  four  pair  of 
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hwnSf  smooih  and  of  t  reddish  brown  towards  flie  botlodi^  jq^gcd 
or  bearded*  and  black  towards  th^  top ;  on  each  of  tbo  ria^s-aiiai 
sliort^  jagged,  black  hon»»  one  standing  on  the  backt  and  Iw^oa 
eacb  side ;  below  which  is  a  iraehasa  en  each  aide  $  likewise  the 
horn  of  the  back  of  the  last  ring  is  longest:  the  flap  of  ttie  ta3 
is  of  a  bright  bay  colour.  It  hath  eight  feetf  and  six  yijwBnf/ 
«  There  are,  besides  this  kind,  others  without  horns ;  all  of 
them  of  a  green  colour,  so  far  as  I  recollect  And  thlsb  ii 
Catesby's  description,  differs  in  respect  to  colour ;  this  tohacoo 
worm  or  horn  worm,  as  the  planters  call  it  more  partkulariy, 
being  of  a  pale  delicate  green ;  an  effect  I  aqn^rebond  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  (4>lour  of  its  fiM>d  when  it  feeds  upon  gf<swt^g  Ih 
bacxro  plants.  The  act  of  destroying  these  wonM  is  teroMd 
warming  the  tobacco,  which  is  a  very  nauseous  occupatiMi,  aai 
takes  up  much  labour.  It  is  performed  by  picking  every  thnq; 
of  this  kind  off  the  reiE^ectiye  leaves  with  the  handf  and  desliqr. 
ing  it  with  the  foot. 

Of  the  Ttrm*' Firing.'* 
<<  During  very  rainy  seasons,  and  in  some  kinds  of  unb- 
vourable  soil,  tlio  plant  is  subject  to  a  malady  called  ^rta;. 
This  is  a  kind  of  blight  occasioned  by  the  moist  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  too  moist  condition  of  the  plant :  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  the  opposite  extreme  does  not  produce  an  ef- 
fect something  similar.  This  injury  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
planter,  as  it  spots  the  leaf  with  a  hard  brown  spot,  which  per- 
ishes, and  becomes  so  far  a  loss  upon  the  commodity.  I  appre- 
hend there  are  two  stages  when  the  plant  is,  in  a  certain  degree, 
subject  to  this  evil  effect :  the  first  is  whilst  growing  in  the  fieldt 
the  latter  when  hanging  in  the  tobacco  house.  I  know  of  no  other 
remedy  than  constant  working  the  ground  while  the  seed  is  grow- 
ing, and  careful  drying  by  the  use  of  lire  in  the  tobacco  house. 
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Of  the  JHpening  of  the  Crop. 

^  MqcIi  {iractiee  is  reqnbite  to  form  a  judicioos  discerninent 
coMerning  ttm  sttte  and  prioress  of  the  ripetiiog  leaf;  yet  care 
moBl  be  med  to  cot  up  the  plaat  ae  aooii  as  It  is  saflkiently  ripe 
to  promise  a  good  curaUe  conditloDy  lest  the  approach  of  fttMt 
sbooM  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  crop-master ;  for  in  this  casef 
tobacco  win  be  among  the  first  plants  that  fed  its  influence,  and 
the  loss  to  be  apprehended  in  this  instanci",  is  not  a  mere  partial 
damage  by  nippling,  but  a  total  consumption  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  plant 

^  I  find  it  difficalt  to  give  to  strangers  a  full  idea  of  the 
ripening  of  the  leaf:  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  would  not  trust 
my  own  experience  without  consulting  some  able  crop-master  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  believe  this  is  not  an  uncustomary 
precaution  among  those  who  plant  it.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
CMtey  an  idea,  which  I  find  it  easier  to  understand  than  to  ex* 
press,  I  should  judge  of  the  ripening  of  the  leaf  by  its  thickening 
sufficiently ;  by  the  change  of  its  colour  to  a  more  yellowish 
green;  by  a  certain  mellow  appearance,  and  protusion  of  the  web 
of  the  leaf,  which  I  suppose  to  be  occasioned  by  a  contraction  of 
the  fibres ;  and  by  such  other  appearances  as  I  might  conceive 
to  indicate  an  ultimate  suspension  of  the  vegetative  functions. 

Of  Cutting  and  Gathering  tlie  Crop. 
^^  When  the  crc^  is  adjudged  sufficiently  ripe  to  proceed  to 
cutting,  tins  operation  b  assigned  to  the  best  and  most  judicious 
hands  who  are  employed  in  the  culture ;  and  these  being  pro- 
vided each  with  a  strong  sharp  knife,  proceed  along  the  respec- 
tive rows  of  the  field  to  select  such  plants  as  appear  to  be  ripe^ 
leaving  others  to  ripen  ;  those  which  are  cut  are  sliced  off  near 
to  the  ground,  and  such  plants  as  have  thick  stolks  or  stems  are 
sliced  down  the  middle  of  the  stem  in  order  to  admit  a  more  free 
and  equal  circulation  of  air  through  the  parts  during  the  proce&s 
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of  caring^  and  to  free  the  plant,  as  ftr  as  possible,  from  floch 
partial  retention  of  moisture  as  might  have  a  tendencj  to  fo- 
ment, and  damage  tiie  staple.  The  plants  are  then  laid  dowi 
upon  the  faill  where  thej  grew,  with  the  points  of  the  leaTes  pn- 
jecting  all  the  same  way,  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  when  the 
sun  has  had  sufficient  effect  to  render  them  pliable,  Aey  ntjr 
more  easily  and  uniformly  be  gathered  into  turns  by  the  gather- 
ers who  follow  the  cutting. 

Of  Oathering  the  Crop  in. 

<<  For  the  better  comprehending  the  method  of  gathering  the 
crop,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  preparation  which  most 
be  previously  made  for  facilitating  this  part  of  the  process. 

<<  In  preparing  for  gathering  the  crop  of  tobacco  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  ei*ect  a  kind  of  scaffold  in  various  places  of  the  tobacco 
ground  which  may  happen  to  offer  a  convenient  situation.  This 
is  done  by  lodging  one  end  of  several  strong  poles  upon  any  log 
or  fence  which  may  be  convenient,  and  resting  the  other  end  of 
such  poles  upon  a  transverse  pole  supported  by  forks,  at  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground ;  or  by  erecting  the  whole  scaffold 
upon  forks  if  circumstances  require  it. 

<<  In  forming  this  part  of  the  scaffold  in  the  manner  of  joists, 
the  poles  are  placed  about  four  feet  asunder  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, so  that  when  the  sticks  which  sustain  the  tobacco  plants  are 
prepared  they  may  fill  the  space  advantageously  by  leaving  but 
little  sparo  room  upon  the  scaffold. 

<<  Timber  is  then  split  in  the  manner  of  laths,  into  pieces  of 
four  feet  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter. 
These  are  termed  the  tobacco  sticks  ;  and  their  use  is  to  hang 
the  tobacco  upon,  both  by  lodging  the  ends  of  this  stick  upon 
the  poles  of  the  scaffold  which  have  been  previously  prepared  in 
the  field,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  pliable  and  in  condi- 
tion to  carry  into  the  tobacco-bouse,  to  which  it  is  now  convej- 
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ed  by  such  means  as  the  planter  has  in  his  power ;  and  by  sus- 
pending it  in  the  same  way  in  the  house,  so  that  the  air  may 
pass  through  it  in  the  process  of  curing.  Instead  of  this  partic- 
nlar  method,  those  who  prefer  to  do  so,  lay  it  a  short  while  in 
bulk  upon  poles,  logs,  &c«  in  the  field,  before  they  convey  it  un- 
der cover.^ 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


L  HE  subjects  of  the  present  work,  for  reasons 
which  prevail  in  many  publications  of  the  kind, 
have  been  inserted  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular  arrangement  or  system.  Those  plants 
received  the  earliest  place,  the  observations  re- 
specting which  were  earliest  matured,  and  the 
drawings  of  which  were  first  completed.  Al- 
though this  plan  has  been  objected  to  in  some 
foreign  criticisms,  it  is  the  one  pursued  in  several 
of  the  most  extensive  and  useful  botanical  works 
of  the  day,  which  are  accompanied  with  plates  ; 
and  in  periodical  publications,  or  those  which 
appear  in  successive  numbers,  it  has  more  than 
one  decided  advantage.  It  gives  time  for  all  the 
figures  to  be  completed  at  leisure,  firom  perfect 
specimens,  in  proper  and  convenient  seasons  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  does  not  necessitate  prema- 
ture and  imperfect  descriptions  of  their  subjects, 
which  must  take  place  wei*e  an  arrangement  adopt- 


cd,  which  might  require  the  first  insertioD  fwr 
plants  not  yet  ubtuined  or  imperfectly  examined. 
A  systematic  method  may  be  adhered  to  in  a  work 
which  is  furnished  fur  the  press  at  once,  but  must 
occasion  delay  and  imperfection  iu  :i  periodical  une. 
As  the  American  Medical  Botany  is  terminat- 
ed by  the  completiou  of  its  third  volanie,  the 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  for  taking  a  roetliwli- 
cal  view  of  its  contents.  Considered  in  a  medici- 
nal point  of  view,  the  subjects  m  ill  be  best  classed 
as  in  systems  of  Materia  Medica,  by  a  refer^-nce 
to  their  leading  properties  or  most  striking  modes 
of  operating  on  the  human  system.  In  Um 
light  they  may  he  arranged  as  follows. 

•Yareaties.  T\>nict. 

D&tnnt  Stramonium,  !kleiiyaDihts  triroliftU, 

Conium  maculatum,  llumutus  Luputus, 

Cicuta  macuIaUi,  Eupatorium  perloluilui*, 

Ilyoscyamus  iiiu;ef,  Co|>(is  trifolui, 

Nicotiuia  tabacuiu,  Cornu^  flarido. 
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Emetics. 
Lobelia  inflata, 
Phytolacca  decandra, 
Gillenia  trifoliata, 
Veratram  viride* 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
Iris  versicolor, 
Apocynum  androscemifoliom, 
Dirca  palustris. 
Euphorbia  ipecacuanha. 
Euphorbia  coroUata. 
Erjthroniom  Americanum. 


Solidago  odora, 
Gaultheria  procumbens, 
Laurus  sassafras, 
niicium  Floridanum. 

Diuretics. 
Juniperus  communis, 
Pjrda  Umbellata. 

Expectorants. 
Poljgala  senega, 
Asclepias  tuberosa. 


Cathartics. 
Podophyllum  peltatum, 
Juglans  cinerea, 
Triosteum  perfoliatum. 
Cassia  marilandica. 


Demulcents. 
Panax  quinqefolium. 

.Anthelmintics. 
Spigelia  marilandica. 


Diaphoretics. 
Aristolochia  serpentaria, 
Asarum  Canadense, 
Xanthoxylum  fraxineum. 


External  stimtUants. 
Juniperus  Virginiana, 
Rhus  Yemix, 
Rhus  radicans. 


We  avail  ourselves  of  classification  in  the 
Materia  Medica  founded  on  the  kind  of  operation 
irhich  medicines  exert  on  the  human  hody,  be- 
cause there  are  seemingly  no  better  characteris- 
tics by  which  to  arrange  them.  But  even  this 
method  is  defective,  because  few  medicines  are 
simple  in  their  operation,  and  of  course  most 
of  them  have  claims  to  stand  in  more  than  one 
class.      As  examples,   Tobacco,  Henbane,  Fox- 
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glove,  and  Opium  an  all  of  them  {iroperly  placed) 
bj  ftodiors  vnHctr  the  head  of  Narcotics.     But  <^ 
these,  Tobacco  is  an.  emetic,  Henbane  a  catUartiv:^ 
Foxglove  a  diuretic,  and  Opium,  while  it  cbecl^^ 
all  other  excretiODg,  is  itself  sudorific.     IHercur^ 
under  fts  different  forms  and  modes  of  adniinig. 
tration,  is  capable  of  fulfilling  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent intentions.     The  classifier  of  medicines  tbea 
can  do  no  more  than  to   arrange  them  by  tbcir 
most  obvioas  and  well  known  properties,  whatever 
these  may  be,  leaving   it  understood  that  the 
name  of  a  clails  is  'tty  no  means  fullj  descriptive 
of  the  character  of  its  contents.* 

In  Urmiuj^  a  selection  of  sixty  plants  to  be 
represented  in  this  work,  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  choose  those  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  to  botanists,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  possess  claims  upon  the  attention  of  nedi- 
cal  men.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  asserted  that 
all  these  possess  so  decided  an  eflScacj  as  to  eati- 
tie  them  to  the  rank  of  standard  medicines,  or  to 
make  it  advisable  that  pharmacopoeias  should  be 
swelled  by  their  introduction.  A  part  of  them 
no  doubt  are  eminently  entitled  to  this  distinctioB. 
Others  are  efficacious  only  in  a  second  degree, 

*  For  A  botanical  Birangement  of  the  plutb,  set  Qt/t  ijrtiwf^ 
index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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but  are  still  in  use,  and  often  advantageously  so, 
in  the  hands  of  country  practitioners.  There 
are  some  of  yet  inferior  efficacy,  which,  having 
formerly  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  medicinal 
notoriety,  are  inserted  here  with  a  view  of  defin« 
ing  their  true  character. 

The  progress  of  botanical  students  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  possession  of  correct  drawings 
and  dissections  of  a  variety  of  dissimilar  plants. 
In  this  country  botanical  figures,  especially  of 
American  plants,  are  scarce,  and  accessible  to  but 
a  small  number  of  those  who  pursue  this  study. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  present  work  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  supply  the  deficiency,  at  least  until 
the  extension  of  natural  science  among  us,  and 
the  increased  number  of  botanical  students,  shall 
call  forth  and  support  works  of  greater  magnitude. 

A  part  of  the  plants  contained  in  this  work 
have  never  been  figured  in  any  botanical  work. 
Others  have  been  represented  a  great  number  of 
times  ;  yet  their  importance,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  required  their  admission ;  and  the  figure 
being  always  made  from  an  American  specimen, 
it  may,  on  this  account,  be  not  destitute  of  in- 
terest. 

Having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the 
American   Medical  Botany,   the   autlior  feels  it 
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iQcambent  on  l^m  to  s^te^i  tbat  1^  1|Ba  ii^  n^  ^^m 
liad  cause  to  regret  the  aDderti|l(ii)g  of  a  wor|;, 
which  has  furnighed  a  moat  intef^tliig  em^l^j. 
inent  for  his  leisure  liioiira ;  ^4  ^}ue^  baa  beaf^ 
honored  with  a  patronages  greatjljr  eii^eeding  l|ii 
anticipations. 
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AMERICAN 


MEDICAL  BOTANY. 


6ILLENIA  TBIFOLIATA. 


Common  CHllenia. 


PLATE 

JN  0TWITH8TAND1NG  the  principle  arowed  by 
liiDnsBus,  that  genera  are  formed  bj  nature ;  the 
determination  of  generic  consanguinity  in  species 
occasions  in  many  instances  one  of  the  greatest 
perplexities  of  the  tiotanist.     What  difference  in 
structure  and  external  form  either  of  flower  or 
fruit,  is  sufficient  to  separate  families  of  plants 
from  each  other ;  is  a  point  often  difficult  to  decide ; 
and  is  perhaps  as  frequently  set  at  rest  by  conve- 
nience and  by  arbitrary  decision,  as  it  is  by  any 
unexceptionable  boundaries  designated  in  nature. 
When  the  species  of  a  yegetable  order  are  exceed- 
ki^y  numerous,  and  a  close  similarity  pervades 
tile  whole ;    genera  are  multiplied  by  botanists, 
that  the  discrimination  of  species  may  be  facilitate 
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ed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  ^oup  of  species 
is  not  unwieldy  from  its  size,  or  deficient  in  dis- 
tinctive marks,  the  genera  are  made  as  compre« 
hensive,  as  natural  afiinity  will  permit.  The  di- 
versity of  structure,  which  exists  in  the  flowers  of 
Gentiana^  or  the  fruit  of  Bunias^  would  be  deemed 
ample  foundation  for  constructing  half  a  dozen  ge- 
nera among  the  umbelliferous,  leguminous,  or 
gramineous  orders.  But  as  the  species  of  the 
genera  above  have  a  strong  agreemetit  in  one  part 
of  their  fructification,  as  well  as  in  general  habit, 
and  as  no  great  obscurity  or  inconvenience  results 
from  keeping  them  together,  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  multiply  nomenclature  by 
arranging  them  under  separate  titles. 

The  separation  of  Gillenia  from  Spirsea  is  one 
of  those  cases,  upon  which  the  botanist  may  hesi- 
tate long,  without  finding  reasons  strong  enough 
to  influence  his  decision.  The  natural  order  to 
which  they  belong  is  remarkable  for  having  its 
genera  well  defined,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  separation,  arising  from  confusion  or  indis- 
tinctness. The  fruit  of  Gillenia  is  exactly  the 
fruit  of  Spirsea,  and  the  habit  of  the  herb  in  one  is 
not  very  foreign  from  that  of  the  other.  There  is 
nevertheless  something  in  the  irregular  corolla, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  campanulate  caly\\ 
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which  I  think  would  prevent  any  one^  at  first  sight, 
from  considering  the  plant  a  Spirflea ;  and  which 
may  afford  sufficient  ground  for  following  the 
example  of  Mcench  in  considering  it  a  distinct 
genus. 

The  Gillenia  trifoliata  grows  in  woods,  in  a 
light  soil,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  In  the  mari- 
time states  I  have  not  met  with  it  north  of  the 
Hudson.     Its  flowering  time  is  in  June  and  July. 

The  generic  character,  which  distinguishes 
this  plant  from  Spireea,  is  as  follows  :  Calyx  cam-- 
panulate^  Jive  toothed;  corolla  irregular^  petals 
Uneeolate^  contracted  near  the  claws  ;  capsules 
^ve.  The  species  trifoliata  has  tertuUe^  laneeolatCp 
serrate  leaves^  and  stiptdes  which  are  minute^  linea- 
lanceolate  and  nearly  entire. 

Class  Icosandria^  order  Pentagynia.  Natural 
orders  Senticosa^^  Lin.     Bosaceas^  Juss. 

This  plant  has  commonly  a  number  of  stems 
from  the  same  root,  which  are  a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  erect,  slender,  flexuous,  smooth,  commonly 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  considerably  branched. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  trifoliate,  with  very  short 
petioles,  furnished  with  small  lanceolate,  slightly 
toothed  stipules  at  the  base.  Leafets  ovate,  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  sharply  toothed,  the  upper 
ones  often  single.     The  flowers  are  few  in  num- 
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ber,  scattered,  terminal,  nodding,  formuig  a  sort 
of  panicle,  with  lon]^  peduncles,  occasioaaUy  Tar- 
nished with  minute  lanceolate  bractes.  Calrx 
subcampanulatc,  or  tubulur,  with  the  lower  half 
narrowest,  the  border  divided  into  five  reflexed 
acute  teeth.  Petals  five,  tlie  two  upper  ones 
separated  from  the  thi*ee  lower,  white,  with  a  red- 
dish tinge  on  the  edge  of  the  outside,  lanceolate, 
unguiculate,  contracted,  and  approximated  at  base. 
Stamens  about  twenty  in  a  double  aeries  nitliiu 
the  calyx.  Germ  round,  styles  approximuted. 
Capsules  fire,  not  one,  as  some  autliors  have  stated, 
diverging^,  oblong,  acuminate,  gibbous  without} 
sharp  edged  within,  two  valved,  one  celled,  one  or 
two  seeded  ;  seeds  oblong,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  capsule.  « 

The  root  of  liiis  plant  is  much  braDched  and 
knotty.  It  consists  of  a  wowly  portioD,  invested 
with  a  thick  bwk,  which  when  dry  is  brinfey  and 
Tery  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  predominaat,  soltt< 
ble  ingredients  in  this  root  appear  to  be  a  tdttev 
extraCitire  matter,  and  resin.  IVhen  boiled  ui 
water,  it  imparts  to  it  a  beautifdl,  deep  red,  wiae 
colour,  and  an  iatendely  bitter  taste.  This  decoe- 
tioa  undergoes  n«  change  ttota  rieohol  or  gel»- 
tine,  though  it  gWes  a  precipitate  wteh  nuriate  of 
tin.  Water  distilled  from  the  root  has  itt  pecnkiflr 
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^flavour,  with  little  of  the  bitterness.  A  lai^ 
portion  of  resin  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water  to  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root. 

Under  tlie  name  of  Spiraea  trifoliata,  this  plant 

is  well  known  to  students  of  the  American  Materia 

Medica,  as    an  emetic.      To  tlie  remarks  which 

wjukve  been  made  by  various  writers,  I  can  add  my 

B|)iru  testimony  of  its  possessing;  properties  in   a 

*■  certain  degree  analogous  to  those  of  ipecacuanha. 

It  requires,  however,  a  larger  dose,  and  1  have  not 

_l)een  satisfied  that  it  h  at  all  certain  in  its  ope ni- 

^Hon.     At  times    1   hare   known   fifteen  grains  to 

"iiroducc  a  full   operation ;  at  others  thirty  grains 

have  heeu  given  to  a  person  already  predisposed 

to   vomit,  without  producing  the   lea.tt  sensible 

effect. 

The  best  printed  account  whicit  1  have  found 
respecting  its  mode  of  operation  is  contained 
in  an  Inaugural  Dissertation,  published  at  Phil<i- 
delphia  in  1810,  by  Dr.  Dc  la  Motta,  then  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  This  gentleman,  in  addition  to 
other  trials,  took  titc  root  himself  twice  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  vomiting.  "In  order,"  he 
^nays,  "  to  ascertnin  this  purticulnr  power  of  tlic 
■epirffia,  I,  early  in  the  morning,  failing,  prescribed 
for  myself  twenty-five  grains  of  the  powdered  root 
«rf  this  plant.     I  divided    thin  quantity  into   four. 
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equal  parts,  one  of  which  I  took  every  fifteen 
minutes,  conceiving  this  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  allow  for  the  action  of  each  dose  in  my 
stomach.  The  first  dose  taken  produced  no 
manifest   effect.      At   the   expiration    of    fifteen 

The  ifboMhi  ^m»'^tlt^Mt^''iA^^t  km^lmtmo 
oflbrtfl'vrenf'iEMtat;  l(rvtfl&it^''«ll&d^  filfffij^  ^  eSiii^' 

pulse,  tkd  heat  of  my  syBtem  were  much-  ini^i'^ 
mented.  I  now  drank  half  a  pint  of  warm  water ; 
the  action  of  my  stomach  subsided,  and  the  nau- 
sea gradually  wore  off*.  A  portion  of  the  medicine, 
I  was  induced  to  beliere,  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  intestines,  as  two  copious  evacuationg 
were  produced  within  the  space  of  three  hours. 
During  the  day  I  felt  much  debilitated,  but  im- 
puted this  to  the  general  effect  of  emetics. 

"  I  was  thus  satisfied  with  respect  to  its  efficacy 
as  an  emetic  upon  an  empty  stomach.  But,  being 
still  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
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its  particnlar  operation  after  eating  an  usual  meal, 
I  made  a  second  experiment,  one  montii  after  the 
first  In  the  morning,  one  hour  after  I  had  eaten 
a  hearty  breakfast,  I  took  twenty  grains  of  the 
medicine,  in  divided  doses,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
periment. At  the  expiration  of  a  very  few  min- 
utes nausea  commenced,  which  continuing  to 
increase,  with  very  few  efforts  I  discharged  the 
contents  of  my  stomach.  The  effects  of  the  second 
trial  answered  exactiy  my  expectations." 

Some  authors  have  attributed  a  tonic  power  to 
the  Gillenia,  when  administered  in  small  doses. 
That  it  possesses  such  a  power  is  rendered  prob- 
ble  by  its  bitter  taste,  and  by  the  fact,  that  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  exert  a  beneficial  stimulus 
on  the  stomach  in  certain  cases  of  debility  in 
that  organ. 
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BHUS  BADICANS. 


Poison  Ivy. 


*^^  PLdTE  XUI. 

*^''  JLiKB  the  Bhus  yernix,  described  in  our  first 
-fMotme,  this  plant  is  regarded  with  ayersion,  and 
iiiKi  frequently  furnishes  cause  to  be  remembered 
by  persons  of  susceptible  constitution,  who  un- 
warily become  exposed  to  its  poisonous  influence. 
The  general  recognition  of  its  deleterious  charac- 
ter is  evinced  in  the  application  of  the  names 
Poison  vine^  Poison  creeper^  and  Poison  Iinj, 
which  are  given  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Bhus  radicans  is  a  pretty  common 
inhabitant  of  the  borders  of  fields  and  of  woods 
in  most  soils  which  are  not  very  wet.  Its  mode 
of  growth  is  much  like  that  of  the  common 
creeper,  the  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  of  Michaux ; 
and  like  that  vine,  and  the  European  Ivy,  it 
would  doubtless  be  cultivated  for  ornament,  were 
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it  harmless  as  it  is  handsome.  As  its  name 
implies,  this  vine  ascends  npon  tall  objects  in  its 
neighbourhood  bj  means  of  strong  lateral  rooting 
fibres,  which  project  in  great  numbers  from  itfr 
sides,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees 
and  the  surface  of  stones.  The  extreme  branches 
of  these  fibres  appear  very  strong  in  proportion 
to  their  fineness,  and  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  minutest  pores  and  crevices.  The  adhesion 
of  the  vine  to  the  bark  of  trees  is  frequently  so 
strong,  that  it  cannot  be  torn  off  without  breaking, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  large  stems  of  the 
Bhus  completely  buried  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  the  bark  having  grown  over  and  enveloped 
them.  The  fibres  are  analogous  in  their  struc- 
ture to  fine  roots,  and  consist  of  a  regular  wood 
and  bark.  They  are  sometimes  thrown  out  in 
such  numbers  on  all  sides,  as  to  give  the  vine  & 
shaggy  appearance  and  conceal  its  bark.  In 
general,  however,  they  tend  to  the  shady  side, 
and  are  attracted  toward  opaque  objects,  furnish- 
ing an  exemplification  of  Mr.  Knight's  beautiful 
explanation  of  motion  in  tendrils,  which,  by  their 
propensity  to  avoid  the  light  and  approach  the 
shade,  arc  directed  into  contact  with  bodies 
capable  of  yielding  them  support. 
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The  size  of  the  stem  in  this  Tine  is  commonly 
not  more  than  an  inch.  Sometimes,  however,  in 
rery  old  plants,  it  is  fonnd  several  times  as  large. 
It  is  nsnally  compressed  on  the  side  which 
adheres  to  the  support.  In  fkronrable  situations 
it  ascends  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks  and 
tijf'i,  and  is  often  seen  restoring  to  decayed 
trunks  the  verdure  which  they  have  lost  When 
it  does  not  meet  with  an  elevated  prop,  the  plant 
becomes  stunted  in  its  growth,  is  more  hranched, 
and  affects  a  spiral  mode  of  growth ;  or  falls  to 
the  ground,  takes  root  and  rises  again. 

The  genus  Bhus  is  placed  by  linnseus  in 
the  class  Pentandria^  and  order  Trigynia.  The 
present  species,  however,  is  dicecious,  a  fact 
which  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  American 
species  of  Bhus  which  1  have  examined.  The 
Bhoes  belong  to  the  Linnsean  natural  order 
Bumosce^  and  to  the   Terebintacea^  of  Jussieu. 

The  leaves  of  the  Bhus  radicans  are  temate, 
and  grow  on  long  semicylindrical  petioles. 
Leafets  ovate  or  rhomboidal,  acute,  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  the  veins  sometimes  a 
little  hairy  beneath.  The  margin  is  sometimes 
entire  and  sometimes  variously  toothed  and 
lobed,  in  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  greenish  white.     They  grow  in  panicles  or 
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compound  racemes  on  the  sides  of  the  new 
shoots,  and  are  chiefly  axillary.  The  harren 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  erect,  acute  segments, 
snd  a  corolla  of  five  ohiong  recurved  petals. 
Stamens  erect  with  ohiong  anthers.  lu  tlie 
centre  is  a  rudiment  of  a  style. — The  fertile 
flowers,  situated  on  a  difierent  plant,  are  about 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding.  The  calyx  aod 
corolla  arc  similar  but  more  erect.  They  have 
five  small,  abortive  stamens  and  a  roundif^h  germ 
surmounted  with  a  short,  erect  st}le,  ending  in 
three  stigmas.  The  berries  are  roundish  aod  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  approaching  to  white. 

A  plant  has  long  appeared  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias under  the  name  of  Rhus  toaricodettdroA. 
Botanists  arc  not  agreed  whether  this  plant  is  a  ■ 
separate  species  from  the  one  under  consid«fr 
tion,  or  whether  they  are  varieties  of  the  game. 
LioDfeus  made  them  difiereat  with  the  dutui<4ia* 
of  the  leaves  being  -  naked  and  entire,  .in  Bhos 
radicans,  while  they  are  pubescent  and  angalar 
in  Rhus  toxicodendron.  Mrchaux .  and  Ponh, 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  have  .beat 
more  extensive,  consider  the  two  as  mere  local 
varieties ;  while  Elliott  and  XuttalL  still ,  faoM 
them  to  be  distinct  species*  Among .  the.  plants 
which  grow  abundantly  around  Boston,  I  hare 
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firequently  observed  individual  shoots  from  the 
same  stock  having  the  characters  of  both  varieties. 
I  have  also  observed  that  young  plants  of  Rhus 
radicans  frequently  do  not  put  out  rooting  fibres 
until  they  are  several  years  old,  and  that  they 
seem,  in  this  respect,  to  be  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  contiguity  of  supporting  objects. 
The  wood  of  the  Poison  Ivy  is  brittle,  fine 
grained  and  white,  with  a  yellow  heart  in  the  old 
plants. 

If  a  leaf  or  stem  of  this  plant  be  broken  off, 
a  yellowish  milky  juice  immediately  exudes  from 
the  wounded  extremity.  After  a  short  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  black  colour  and 
does  not  again  change.  This  juice,  when  applied 
to  linen,  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  kinds  of 
indelible  ink.  It  does  not  fade  from  age, 
washing,  or  exposure  to  any  of  the  common 
chemical  agents.  I  have  repeatedly,  when  in 
the  country,  marked  my  wristband  with  spots  of 
this  juice.  The  stain  was  at  first  faint  and 
liurdly  perceptible,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  it 
became  black,  and  was  never  afterwards  eradi- 
cated by  washing,  but  continued  to  grow  darker 
as  long  as  the  linen  lasted. 

Dr.  Thomas  Horsfield,  in  his  valuable  disser- 
tation on  the  American  species  of  Rhus,  made 
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rarious  unsiicccssrul  experiments  with  a  \wyt  t 
ascertain  the  nature  of  tliis  colouring  prinriplc 
and  the  means  of  tL\ing  it  on  EtufTs.  He  founJ 
that  the  juice,  expressed  from  the  pounded  learei 
did  not  produce  the  black  colour,  and  that  strong' 
decoctions  of  tlie  plant,  imppejrnated  with  ranons 
chemical  mordants,  pniduced  nothing;  more  than 
a  dull  yellow,  hrownish  or  fawn  colour.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  colouring  principle 
resides  not  in  the  sap.  but  in  the  succus  propriui 
or  peculiar  juice  of  the  plant,  that  this  jciicD 
exists  onW  in  small  quantitV)  and  is  wholly  insot 
uhle  in  water,  a  circumstance  which  contribntes 
to  the  permanency  of  its  colour,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  some  other  medium  necessary  for 
its  solution. 

M'^ith  a  view  to  asccrtaio  the  proper  menalrfr 
um  for  this  black  substance,  I  subjected  bitx  ol 
cloth  stained  with  it,  to  the  action  of  variotu 
chemical  agents.  Water,  at  rarious  tcmpcratuTM 
assisted  by  soap  and  alkali,  produced  no  change 
in  its  colour.  Alcohol,  both  cold  and  boiling,  wu 
equally  ineffectual.  A  portion  of  the  cloth,  di- 
gested several  hours  in  cold  ether  with  occasional 
agitation,  was  hardly  altered  in  appeamnrc. 
Sulphuric  acid  reddened  the  spots,  but  scarcely 
rendered  them  fainter.  The  fumes  of  oxymunatk 
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aeid  which  bleached  Tegetable  leaTes  and  bits  of 
Balioo  in  the  same  Teasel,  exerted  no  efitet  on  thii 
colour. 

Boiling  ether  is  the  proper  soWent  of  this 
jtuee.  A  piece  of  linen  spotted  with  the  Bhua 
iraa  immersed  in  ether  and  placed  oTcr  a  lamp. 
As  soon  as  the  floid  boiled,  the  spot  began  to 
grow  (yiiter,  and  in  a  few  minntes  was  wholly 
liaoharged,  the  ether  acquiring  from  it  a  dark 
Mlodr.  The  linen  at  the  same  time  became 
tinged  thronghout  with  a  pale  greyish  eoloor, 
icquired  from  the  solution. 

"[this  nigrescent  juice,  in  common  with  that 
of  die  Bhus  Ternix,  has,  perhaps,  claims  to  be 
considered  a  distinct  proximate  principle  in 
vegetable  chemistry. 

The  leaTes  and  bark  are  astringent  to  the 
taste,  which  quality  appears  to  be  occasioned  by 
gallic  acid  rather  than  tannin.  The  infusion  and 
decoction  becolhe  black  on  the  addition  of  salts 
of  iron,  but  discover  hardly  any  sensibility  to 
gelatin. 

A  poisonous  quality  exists  in  the  juice  and 
efflaTium  of  this  plant,  like  that  which  is  found 
in  the  Bhus  vernix  already  described*  It  is  said, 
that  somo  other  species  of  Bhus,  such  as  Bhus 
pumilum  and  Bhus  typhinnm,  possess  the  same 
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■  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  | 
I  Ivy,  however,  appears  to  lie  Fess   frpqueDtly  : 
rinus  thao  the  poison  Doj^ood,  and  many  pen 
can  rome  in  cootact  witii  tlie  former   with 
nity,  v*ho  are  soon  affected  Iiy  the  latter.     I  1 
never,  in  my  own  person,  been  aflbcted  by  kaml- 
ting  or  chewing   the   Rhus   radieans,   tkuagh  the 
Hhii§  vernLv  has  often  oecasioned  n  slight  eruptioa. 
IndeeiL  the  former  plant  is  so  commonly  didiissd  _ 
by   road-sides  and  near   habitations,    that  iti  I 
consequences  must  be  extremely   fi-equent,  vd 
many  individuals  susceptible  of  its  poifton. 

Those  persons  who  are  cunstitutiontilly  UU 
to  the  influence  of  this  poison,  experience  froml 
a  train  of  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  wbid| 
result  firom  exposure  to  the  Bhus  vernix.  Tin 
consist  in  itching,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  tl 
affected  parts,  particularly  of  the  face  ;  sno 
by  blisters,  suppuration,  aggravated 
heat,  pain,  and  fever.  M'hen  the  disease  is  at  I 
height,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  en 
aud  the  swelling  is  so  grefit  as  in  many  iuKtauol 
to  close  the  eyes  and  almost  obliterate  the  fenltin 
of  the  face.  The  symptoms  begin  in  a  few  houn 
after  the  exposure,  and  are  commonly  ut  the  heiglit 
on  the  fourth  or  RSth  day;  after  which,  de»(|U>> 
mation  begins  to  take  place,  and  the  dislreMi  in 
most  instances,  to  diminish. 
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Somettmes  the  eraptioQ  is  less  general,  and 
eonfines  itself  to  the  part  whieh  has  been  exposed 
to*  eontact  with  the  poison.  A  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  was  in  company,  marked  his  wristband 
with  the  firesh  jniee,  to  obsenre  the  effect  of  tlie 
eokmr.  The  next  day  his  arm  was  covered  with 
an  eMption  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  but 
the  disease  did  not  extend  further.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  eruption  continues  for  a  longer 
time  than  that  whieh  has  been  stated,  and  that  one 
setof  Yesications  succeeds  another,  so  as  torprotract 
die  disease  beyond  the  usual  period  of  recovery. 

The  symptoms  of  this  malady,  though  often 
highly  distressing,  are  rarely  fatal.  I  have  nev- 
ertheless been  told  of  eases  in  which  death 
appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  poison. 

The  disease  brought  on  by  the  different 
species  of  Rhus  appears  to  be  of  an  erysipelatous 
nature.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  means  which 
resist  inflammation,  such  as  rest,  low  diet,  and 
evacuations.  Purging  with  the  neutral  salts  is 
peculiarly  useful,  and  in  the  case  of  plethoric 
constitutions,  or  where  the  fever  and  arterial 
excitement  are  very  great,  blood-letting  has  been 
found  of  service. 

The  extreme  irritability  and  burning  sensa- 
tion may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  opium.     Cold 
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applications,  in  tlic  form  of  ice  or  cold  water,  are 
strongly  I'ecommendcil  by  Dr.  Uorsefield  in  hit 
treatise,  and  when  pci'!>cvcrcd  in,  they  nppeiu*  l9 
exert  a  remarkably  hcneBciitl  etVect.  The  acetate 
or  lead  is  pcrhiips  as  ubeful  as  any  external 
palliative,  and  it  should  be  used  in  solution  ralber 
thtiii  in  the  oiutmeut,  that  it  may  be  applird  at 
cold  as  possible.  The  late  Dr.  Barton  speaks 
liighly  of  a  solution  of  corrosixe  sublimate  exter- 
nally applied  In  this  disease,  but  from  Iriab  of 
the  tno-rcmedics  made  at  the  same  time  and 
iu  the  game  patient,  I  have  found  the  lead  tb« 
more  henetieial  of  the  two.  ' 

A  person  who  has  been  in  contact  with  llie 
Bhus  and  finds  himself  poisoned,  should  imme- 
diately examine  his  hands,  elotlics,  ^'c.  to  see  if 
there  ai*e  no  spots  of  tlie  juice  adhering  to  him. 
These,  if  present,  should  be  removed,  as  they  \ 
otherwise  serve  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  i 
order.  From  a  want  of  this  precaution, 
disease  is  frequently  transferred  from  the  bandt 
to  diflereiit  parts  of  the  body,  and  likewise  kept 
up  fur  a.  luiii^er  time  than  if  the  eause  had  been 
early  removed.  As  Mashing  dues  not  cnulic^itej 
the  stains  of  this  very  adhesive  juice,  it  is  best  1« J 
rub  them  oli'with  some  absorbeat  powder. 


■  tioi 
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The  Ehiis  radicans  lias  Iieen  administwcd 
interaally  in  certain  diseases  by  a  few  pi-acti- 
I  tioiicrs  in  Europe  nnd  America.  Dr.  ITopsefield, 
several  instances,  admini»lered  a  strong 
infusion  in  the  dose  of  about  n  teacup  full  to 
cvnsnmpttve  and  anasai'cous  patients.  It  ap- 
peitred  to  act  as  an  immediate  stimulant  to  the 
stomach,  producing  some  uneasiness  in  that 
organ,  also  promoting  perspiration  and  diuresis. 
Some  practitioners  in  the  Middle  States,  we  are 
told  by  the  same  author,  have  exhibited'  it  with 
supposed  benefit  in  pulmonary  consumption.     A 

t French  physicijin,  Du  Fresnoy,  has  reported 
jk)TeD  cases  of  obstiniitc  herpetic  eruption,  which 
Were  cured  by  the  preparations  of  this  plant. 
His  uttontion  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  finding 
that  a  young  man  who  had  a  dartre  upon  his 
wrist  of  six  years'  standing,  was  cured  of  ifc  by 
accidentally  becoming  poisoned  with  this  plant. 
The  same  physician  administered  the  extract  in 
acToral  cases  of  palsy,  four  of  which,  he  says,  were 

Httred  by  it. 

■  Dr.  Alderson.  of  Hull,  in  England,  gave  the 
Rhus  toxicodendron  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  or  a 
grain  three  times  a  day,  in  several  cases  of 
paralysis  ;  and  states,  that  all  his  patients  recov- 
ered, to  a  certain  degree,  the  use  of  ihcir  limbs. 
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'JAW'tivt'lymptom  of  ameDdment  was  an  an. 
^tftteUag  of  prickliu^  or  twitching  in  tht 
Climbs.  Dr.  Buacan,  autliur  of  then 
Bdlnlitix||h  Dispensatory,  states,  that  he  had) 
glr^^ltilt'lnrger  doses  without  experiencing  ibe 

as  a  medicine. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  tho  plant  under 
consideration  is  too  uncertain  and  hazardous  ts 
be  employed  in  medicine,  or  kept  in  apothecaries' 
shops.  It  is  true,  that  not  raore  than  one  person 
in  ten  is  probably  susceptible  of  poison  from  it 
Yet,  even  this  chance,  sjmall  as  it  is,  should  deter 
UB  from  employing  it.  In  persons  not  conilita- 
tionally  susceptible  of  the  eruptive  disease,  it  is 
probably  an  inert  mediciue,  since  we  find  that 
Du  Fresnoy's  patients  BometimeB  carried  the 
dose  as  high  as  an  ounce  of  Uie  extract,  time 
times  a  day,  without  perceiving  any  effect  from  it 

It  is  true  that  the  external  application  of  lite 
Rhus  radicana  and  Rhus  remix  would,  in  certtto 
cases,  afford  a  more  violent  external  stimoles, 
than  any  medicinal  substance  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  But  since  it  is  neither  certain  in  it» 
effect,  nor  manageable  in  its  extent,  the  prospect 
of  benefit,  even  in  diseases  like  palsy  and  maaii, 
is  not  sufficient  to  jusUly  the  risk  of  great  evil 
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BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Rhus  nulicans,  Willd.  Bp.  pL  i.  1481^ — ^Elliott,  L— Rhus 
toxicodendron,  &c  Miohaux,  Flor.  i.  183^ — ^Pursh,  L  £05w— Toxi- 
codendron rectum  &c^ — Dilixnius,  Eltii.  U  291. 
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Du  Fresnot,  quoted  in  •Annals  of  Medicine^  it.  182^— -v.  48dir— 
Med.  and  Phjs.  Journal,  i.  308^— vi.  273^— x.  486.P— Ouncav,  Dis- 
pen$.  294— HoRSEFiELD,  Dissertation^  Philad*  1798. 


PLATE  XLIL 

Fig.  1.  Bhus  radicans,  tht  barren  plant  injlower. 

Fig.  2.  Fruit. 

Fig.  3.  Barren  flower. 

Fig.  4.  Fertile  fljower. 

Fig.  5.  Petal. 

Fig.  6.  Stamens  and  rudiment  of  a  style  in  the  barren  flower . 

Fig.  7.  Germ,  style  and  abortive  stamens  in  the  fertile  flower. 
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Wax  Myrtle, 


PLATE  XLIII. 

Almost  every   region   of  tlie   United  I 
produces  Tarietics  of  the  Wax  myrtle.     Michso: 
considers  theni  all  as  belonging  to  one  species,  %m 
conclusion  which  is  warranted  by  the  great  oam- 
ber  of  intennediate  sizes,  and  forms  of  leaf,  fvliich 
may  be  observed  between  the  different  extrcmef.! 
Pursb,  however,  has  chosen  to  distinguish  tlirra' 
species   which   bear  wax,  and   which   he   nntnes 
cerifera  after  Linnseus,   Caroliniensis  from    WilU 
denow,  and  Pennsylvanica  from   Lamarck.     The 
Wax  myrtle   or  Jiaybervy,  ns   it  is  often  cHlledi  . 
which    is  common    in  New    England,   Tories  in « 
height  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  feet.     It  ii  | 
found  in  every  kind  of  soil  from   the  borders  < 
swamps  to  the  tops  of  barren  hills,  and  U  rvtj  J 
much  influenced  in  its  size   and  appeiirunee,  byJ 
the  place  in  which  it  happens  to  g^ow. 
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The  genus  Myrioa  belongs  to  the  class  Diacia 
and  order  Tetrmniria.  It  is  also  ranked  among 
the  Amentatem  of  Linnsens  and  Jussien. 

The  generic  character  consists  in  an  imbri- 
cated ament ;  the  scales  without  a  corolla ;  the 
barren  flowers  containing  four  anthers^  the  fertile 
ones  two  Myles.  Fruity  one  seeded. — The  spe- 
cific character,  as  given  by  Michaux,  is  as  follows. 
Leaves  wedge-lanceolate^  with  a  few  serratures  at 
top  ;  barren  ametUs  Uur ;  fruit  spherical,  nakedj 
distinct 

The  Wax  myrtle  is  found  bearing  fruit  at 
every  size,  from  the  height  of  one  foot,  to  six  or 
eight  In  Louisiana,  it  is  said  to  grow  to  twelve 
feet.  The  top  is  much  branched,  and  covered 
with  a  grayish  bark.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
lanceolate,  varying  in  width,  sometimes  entire, 
but  more  frequently  toothed,  particularly  toward 
the  end.  They  are  somewhat  pubescent,  a  little 
paler  beneath,  and  generally  twisted,  or  revolute 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  They  are  inserted  in  a 
scattered  manner  by  short  petioles.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  before  the  leaves  are  fully  ex- 
panded. The  barren  ones  grow  in  catkins,  which 
are  sessile,  erect,  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  long ;  originating  from  the  sides  of  the 
last  year-s  twigs.     Every  flower  is  formed  by  a 
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eoDcavie  rbomboidul  scale,  containing  three  or 
.  fbor  pairs  of  roundish  anthers  on  a  branched 
fbotstaUk.  The  fertile  flowers,  ^vhich  ^ow  on  a 
difibreot  shrub,  are  less  than  half  tlie  size  of  the 
barren  bnes,  and  consist  of  narrower  scales,  with 
ea<oh  an  ovate  germ,  and  two  iiliform  styles. 

To  these  aments  succeed  clusters  or  aggre- 
gations of  small  globular  fruits  resembling  berries, 
which  U'e  at  first  green,  but  finally  become  nearly 
vhtte.  They  consist  of  a  hard  stone  inclosing  a 
dicotyledonous  kernel.  This  stone  is  studded  on 
its  otatside  with  small  black  grains  resembling 
fine  gon-powder,  over  which  ts  a  crust  of  drv 
white  wax,  fitted  to  the  grains  and  giving  the 
siirface  of  the  fruit  a  granulated  appearance. 
Botanically  speaking,  this  fruit  has  been  im- 
properly called  a  berry,  and  a  dmpe  ;  since  it  is 
always  dry  and  never  Invested  with  a  cuticle,  w 
any  thing  but  the  grains  and  wax. 

Every  young  part  of  the  Wax  myrtle  has  « 
fragrant,  balsiamic  smell,  which  it  communicates 
to  the  fingers  when  rubbed  by  them.  Thk 
appears  to  be  derived  firom  a  resinous  exadatim, 
wliich  may  be  seen  in  minute  points  of  a  bright 
transparent  yellow,  covering  the  young  shotA 
and  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  the  beiriei 
this  resinous  substance  is  within  the  wax. 
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The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Mjrica  eerifera 
eontaio  gallie  acid,  tanoin,  resm,  and  a  small 
qaantity  of  mucilage,  which  are  manifested  by 
tiieir  usual  tests. 

The  wax  of  the  Myrica  is  obtained  for  com- 
mon purposes  by  boiling  large  quantities  of  the 
berries  in  kettles  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  ber- 
ries, which  float  at  first,  gradually  subside  to  the 
bottom  when  the  wax  is  melted  off,  which  latter 
substance  floats  on  the  surface.  When  the 
boiling  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  divest 
tbe  berries  of  most  of  their  wax,  the  liquid  is 
suffered  to  cool,  and  the  wax  concretes  on  the  top. 
It  is  purified  by  melting  it  anew,  and  is  then  cast 
into  masses. 

In  this  state  it  is  of  a  greenish  gray  colour, 
with  a  consistence  which  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  bees  wax  and  tallow,  being  brittle  and  not 
remarkable  for  adhesiveness  or  unctuosity.  It 
bums  with  a  white  flame,  which  is  less  vivid  than 
that  of  tallow  or  whale  oil. 

The  chemical  properties  of  this  wax  have 
been  examined  by  M.  Cadet,  in  France,  and  Dr. 
Bostock,  in  England.  From  their  experiments, 
we  learn  that  water  has  no  action  on  the  Myrtle 
wax,   either  cold  or   at   the   boiling   heat.     Dr. 
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Bostock:  informs  U9  tlint  alcohol,  nt  the  ordiitsry 
teiuperiitiii'c  of  the  atmosphere,  has  no  action 
upon  it ;  but  one  hundred  parts  by  ^cijjht  of  the 
dnid,  ^'hcn  boiling,  disi^cdvo  ahout  Ave  piirt»  tji 
the  wiix.  About  four  fifths  of  this  is  deposited 
by  cooling,  and  the  rest  is  slowly  deposited  in  a 
few  dajs,  or  may  be  precipitHted  by  w^ter.  Of 
the  miiss  of  wax,  a  certain  portion  remuins  insuU 
ubic  in  alcohol. 

Siilpluiric   ether,  arcording   to    Dr.    Bostork,  ^ 
dissolves  but  little  of  the   Max,   «ben  cold,   Imll  ] 
acts    upon    it   rapidly,    when    boiling,   taking  np] 
some"  hilt    more    than    one    quarter  of  its  o«ii| 
weight.     Upon  evaporation,  the  wax  is  depositeAi 
in  a  crystulliuc  or  lumellated  form,   its   te\tun 
resembling  that  of  spermaceti. — Rectified  oil  i 
turpentine,  «ben  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  ahoiit 
six  per  cent  of  its  own  weight,  most  of  which  a 
deposited  on   cooling. — Pui-e  potush,  in    watef, 
renders  the  wax  colourless  by,  huiling,  and  £»nns 
a  soap  with  a  smull  part,  which  may  be  deoonW 
posed  by  an  acid,  and  affords  the  wax  nearly  iw- 
changed. — The  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat, 
dissolves  about  one  twelfth  of  its  own  weight,  md 
forms  a  dark  brown  mass,  'llie  nitric  and  muriado 
acids  exert  very  little  action  upon  it.  Tfr.  Bostt>ck 
considers  the  Myrtle  wax  to  be  a  fixed  vegetable 
oil,  rendered  concrete  by  oxygen. 
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M.  Cadet,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above 
ebaraeteristics  of  Myrtle  wax,  found  that  it  com- 
bined readily  with  the  semivitreous  oxyde  of  lead, 
forming  a  very  hard  plaister.  When  distilled  in 
a  retort,  the  wax  was  partly  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  which  passed  over  was  white  and  of  a 
Boft  consistence.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
bleaches  it,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  bees 
wax. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  this 
substance  confirm  the  preceding  statements  with 
the  following  exceptions.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves 
a  minute  portion,  which  is  gradually  separated  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  floats  in  perceptible 
fiocei^  near  the  surface.  Cold  ether  dissolves 
about  one  sixteenth  of  its  weight.  This  it  does 
with  great  rapidity,  and  if  thin  shavings  of  the 
wax  be  dropped  into  a  vessel  of  ether,  they 
disappear  almost  immediately. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Dana  has  published,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  an  account  of  some  experiments  made 
ta  ascertain  the  proportion  of  wax,  and  of  the 
other  parts  which  compose  the  entire  berry. 
He  found  the  wax  to  constitute  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole,  or  thirty  two  per  cent ;  the  kernels 
4*7.00,  the  black  powder  4  6.00,  with  about  5.00  of 
a  resino-extractive  matter. 
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There  undoubtedly  exists,  in  the  berries  of 
this  shrub,  some  interesting  constituents  beside 
the  wax  and  insoluble  portions,  as  the  following 
results  will  show.  If  water  be  distilled  from  the 
fresh  berries,  it  acquires  a  slight  pearly  appear- 
ance and  a  fine  aromatic  odour  and  taste.  This 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  though  I 
have  not  performed  the  experiment  sufficiently 
in  the  large  way  to  obtain  any  oil  separate.  The 
decoction  remaining  in  the  retort  gives  proofs  of 
gallic  acid. 

When  the  wax,  in  a  separate  state,  is  boiled 
in  alcohol,  a  portion  is  dissolved,  which  is  mostly 
deposited  on  cooling,  leaving  the  fluid  clear. 
But  if  alcohol  be  boiled  upon  the  berries  till  a 
strong  solution  is  formed,  it  does  not  give  a 
deposit  on  cooling,  but  the  solution  coagulates 
into  a  soft  solid  and  remains  afterwards  unaltered. 
This  coagulum  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ether, 
and  melts  when  exposed  to  heat.  If  the  berries 
be  boiled  in  water  until  the  wax  is  melted  and 
principally  detached,  the  remaining  parts  stitt 
give  a  coagulating  solution  with  alcohoL— The 
tincture  made  by  digesting  cold  alcohol  on  the 
bruised  berries  is  considerably  coloured,  and 
becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  bot 
whether  the  resinous  substance  thus  precipitated 
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is  the  same  in  small  quantity,  which  produces 
the  coagulation  in  a  large  one ;  I  am  not  pre* 
pared  to  say. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the 
berries  of  the  Myrica  a  peculiar  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, bearing  nearly  the  same  relation  to  alcohol, 
as  starch  and  gelatin  do  to  water.  I  haye  not  yet 
obtained  it  in  a  separate  state,  and  cannot  there- 
fore give  any  additional  characteristics  to  those 
which  have  been  already  stated. 

The  3fyrtle  wax  is  useful  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  bees  wax  and  tallow  are 
employed,  particularly  for  candles.  It  bums 
with  a  clear  flame,  though  less  vivid  than  that  of 
common  oil,  and  emits  a  considerable  fragrance. 
It  was  formerly  much  in  demand  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  a  species  of  blacking  ball,  to  which  it  com- 
municated a  temporary  lustre  and  power  of  re- 
pelling water.  It  has  occasionally  been  used 
in  pharmacy  in  various  compositions  intended  for 
external  use,  and  is  mild  or  stimulating  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  pure  and  freed  from  the 
colouring  matter. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  plantations  of  this 
shrub  have  been  raised  with  a  view  to  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  waxl  In  this  countrv, 
where  the  shrub  abounds,  the  berries  are  often 
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neglected,  their  coUcction  and  the  separation  of 
the  wax  being  deemed  too  laborious  to  compen- 
sate the  trouble. 

In  Dr.  Thatcher's  Dispensatory,  we  arc  in- 
formed, on  the  autliorily  of  Dr.  Alann,  that  tlio 
hurk  of  the  root  of  the  SIjTica  cerifera  is  emetic 
AVith  a  view  to  examining  thoroughly  its  medici- 
nal properties,  Dr.  S.  L.  Dano^  in  1818,  made  it 
the  subject  of  an  iauu^ral  dissertation.  Ue 
found  that  the  powdered  bark  Mas  acrid  and  a». 
tringent,  but  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  otiier 
qualities  tiian  were  attributable  to  those  tno, 
Moderate  doses  of  the  powder  and  decoction  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Large 
doses,  for  instance  two  scruples,  were  swallowed 
with  difficulty  ou  account  of  their  acrimony,  and 
occasioned  heat  and  nausea  at  the  stomach. 
Lai^r  doses,  of  a  drachm,  produced  a  powerful 
burning  sensation  and  vomiting.  GostiTeness 
generally  followed  the  use  of  this  medicine.  The 
powder,  when  snuffed  up  the  nose,  proved  pow- 
erfully steraatatory,  and  when  applied  to  the 
fungous  granulations  of  an  ulcerated  leg,  it  pro- 
duced so  much  pain  as  compelled  the  patient  to 
wash  it  off. 

We  may  then  consider  the  bark  of  the  Myrica 
as  an  acrid  stimulant  and  astringent.     Thut  it 
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sometimes  proves  emetic,  in  large  doses,  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  operation  of 
mustard  and  horse-radish,  which  some  of  the 
older  physicians  employed  as  emetics.  When 
the  stomach  is  burdened  with  an  undue  quantity 
of  stimulus,  it  naturally  tends  to  relieve  itself  by 
vomiting. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  to  esteem  the  Myrica 
cerifera  as  more  interesting  in  a  chemical,  than  a 
medicail  point  of  view.  The  pleasant  aroma  of 
the  water  distilled  from  the  berries,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wax  to  some  purposes  of  phar- 
macy, are  all,  that  this  shrub  at  present  offers, 
much  deserving  the  attention  of  physicians. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Myrica  cerifera,  Willd.  iv.  745. — Michaux,  ii.  227*^Pursh, 

ii.  620. — Mjrtus  foliis  lanceolatis,  &c. — Gronovius,  155.— Mjrtus 
brabanticee  similis,  &c. — Catesby,  i.  13  ? 
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Cadet,  translated  in  J\'*icholson'*s  Jouimal,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  1 87.— 
BosTocK,  in  ditto,  lii9. — Kalm,  Travels,  i,  129. — Dana,  inSilliman^s 
Journal,  vol.  i. — Thaoher,  Bisp.  238. 
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JUNIPEBUS  COMMUNIS. 


Common  Juniper. 

PLATE  XLIV* 

J.  HE  prostrate  variety  of  the  common  Juniper 
18  so  peculiar  in  its  mode  of  growth,  that  it  has 
some  claims  to  be  considered  a  distinct  species. 
On  comparing  it,  however,  with  European  speci- 
mens, I  find  the  similarity  so  great,  that  I  do  not 
see  sufficient  grounds  for  separating  it,  especially 
as  there  are,  in  Europe,  several  varieties  in  size 
and  mode  of  growth,  which  are  not  recognized  as 
separate  species.  The  variety,  which  is  the  only 
one  I  have  met  with  in  the  Northern  States,  is  a 
large  trailing  shrub,  continually  throwing  out 
roots  from  its  branches,  and  spreading  in  all 
directions  until  it  forms  beds,  which  are  many 
rods  in  circumference.  In  this  way  it  continues 
to  advance  outward,  supporting  itself  by  new 
roots  even  after  the  original  trunks,  at  the  centre, 

*  Very  beautiful  drawings,  from  which  this  and  the  following 
plate  are  engraved,  were  sent  me  by  a  lady  in  Hampshire  county. 
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are  dead  and  decayed.    It  seldom  rises  more  tbaa 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  genus  Juniperus  belongs  to  the  clasB 
JHcedaj  order  MonadelpkiOj  and  natural  order 
Conferee  of  LinnsBus  and  Jussieu.  It  is  distia- 
guished  by  an  ovate  ament  with  peltate  seaUs^ 
which,  in  the  barrenJUnvers^  are  wharled  in  three$j 
with  from  two  to  four  anthers  ;  in  the  fertile  om$ 
opposite.  Berry  three  ^e^ded.— -In  the  commoa 
Juniper,  the  leaves  are  tematey  spreading^  muero- 
mate^  larger  than  the  berry. 

The  Juniper  is  with  us  always  a  shrub,  never 
rising  into  a  tree.  The  tips  of  the  branches  are 
.  smooth  and  angular.  The  leaves  grow  in  threes 
and. are  linear-acerose,  sharply  mucronate,  shining 
green  on  their  lower  surface,  but  with  a  broad 
glaucous  line  through  the  centre  of  the  upper. 
These  leaves,  however,  are  always  resupinate,  and 
turn  their  upper  surface  toward  the  ground. 
The  barren  flowers  grow  in  small  axillary  aments, 
with  roundish,  acute,  stipitate  scales,  iiiclosiog 
several  anthers.  The  fertile  flowers,  growing  on 
a  separate  shrub,  have  a  small,  three  parted  caljx 
growing  to  the  germ ;  and  three  styles.  The  fruit 
is  a  fleshy,  roundish,  oblong  berry,  of  a  dart 
purplish  colour,  formed  of  the  germ  and  conflu- 
ent  calyx,  mai'ked   with   three   prominences  or 
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resicles  at  top,  and  coataining  three  seeds.  It 
requires  two  seasons  to  arrive  at  maturity  from 
tlie  flower. 

The  leaves  of  the  Juniper  have  a  strong  and 
rather  unpleasant  taste,  with  a  little  astringencj. 
The  peculiar  juice  of  the  hark  appears  to  consist 
of  resin  and  volatile  oil.  Grum  Sandarach,  which 
furnishes  the  material  of  pounce,  is  obtained  from 
the  European  Juniper,  from  which  it  exudes 
apontaneously  through  crevices  and  perforations 
in  the  bark. 

The  part  principally  used  in  medicine  is  the 
berries.  These  have  a  strong  peculiar  taste, 
accompanied  with  considerable  sweetness.  When 
long  chewed,  they  leave  an  impression  of  bitter- 
De&s.  The  sweetness  appears  to  reside  in  the 
pulp,  the  bitterness  in  the  seeds,  or  in  their  im- 
mediate investment,  and  the  aromatic  flavour  in 
the  essential  oil.  Dr.  Lewis  observes,  that  tinc- 
tures, made  with  these  berries,  difier  according 
as  they  are  prepared  with  tlie  berries  entire  or 
bruised. 

When  of  a  good  quality  these  berries  yield,  in 
distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  pungent,  volatile 
oil  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  the  same  which  it  com- 
municates to  gin.  The  medicinal  powers,  for 
which  this  article  is  employed,  may  be  considered 
as  residing  in  this  oil. 
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flavour.  The  best  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be 
from  Italy.  But  of  the  imported  speeimeus, 
which  I  have  examined  at  the  druggists'  shops 
in  this  country,  very  few  possess  any  remains  of 
the  original  strength,  and  much  the  greater 
portion  of  them  appear  to  have  undergone  at 
least  one  distillation,  before  their  exportation  from 
Europe.  The  best  Juniper  berries  have  a  strong 
impregnation  of  volatile  oil,  which,  having  been 
once  tasted,  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  Those 
which  have  been  subjected  to  distillation  are  dry 
and  tasteless. 
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Juniperus  cominunis,  Linn. — Smith>  Flor.  Brit  iii.  1085.— ^ng^^ 
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Fig.  I-  J  braiiclt  ofJuniperus  eommuttU  in  fru 

Fig.  2.  A  barren  twig  mjtower. 

Fig.  3.  Barr«n  ament. 

Fig.  4.  Scale  of  anthers  of  the  same. 

Rg.  5.  Fertile  Jlower. 


JUXIPEBU8  VIRGINIANA. 


Med  Cedar. 


PLATE  XLV. 

Ukuke  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 
this  species  rises  into  a  tree  of  considerable  size. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  Junipers  growing  within 
the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  though 
it  appears  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  brought  home 
flpecimeiis  of  a  lofty  tree,  with  foliage  resembling 
the  Savin,  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  among 
the  Bocky  mountains,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  J.  excelsa,  growing  in  Siberia. 

Michaux,  in  his  North  American  Sylva,  in- 
forms us,  that  it  is  found  from  Maine  and  from 
Lake  Champlain,  without  interruption  to  the 
Cape  of  Florida.  In  the  Middle  and  Xorthem 
states,  it  frequents  the  most  barren  soils,  being 
found  in  abundance  upon  dry,  rocky  hills,  where 
scarcely  any  other  tree  can  subsist.  Its  size, 
however,  is  said  to  be  here  inferior  to  that  which 
it  attains  in  Virginia,  and  farther  south. 
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Itft  habit  and  foliage  abundantly  distinguish  it 
from  the  species  in  the  last  article*  From  the 
Juniperns  Sabina,  or  common  Savin  of  Europe, 
its  botanical  distinction  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  general  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  the  full  grown  specimens  of  both  is 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  in  the  Red  cedar 
the  leaves  are  shorter  and  more  compactly  im- 
bricated, having  an  ovate  form,  while  in  the 
Savin  they  are  somewhat  longer  and  more  remote, 
and  may  be  called  lanceolate.  In  the  .Bed  cedar 
they  are  also  more  universally  and  pungentfy 
acute*  The  charactws  of  the  latter  apecies, 
which  I  have  seen  given  by  different  botanists, 
are  almost  all  defective,  in  ascribing  to  it  teraate 
leaves,  which,  I  believe,  never  exist  except  in 
impeifect  or  distorted  specimens.  Its  more  true 
character  is  as  follows.  Trunk  arboreous^  upper 
leaves  imbricated  in  four  rows^  ovate^  pungently 
acute.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  on  mature 
examination  all  the  present  species  of  Juniper 
will  be  found  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  kept 
separate. 

The  Sed  cedar,  when  full  grown,  is  a  middling 
sized  tree,  though,  on  account  of  tlie  value  of  its 
wood,  it  is  seldom  suffered  to  reach  its  full  dimen- 
sions.   The  trunk  is  straight  and  decreases  rapidly 
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from  the  ground,  giving  off  many  horizontal 
Inranches.  Its  surface  is  generally  unequal^  and 
disfigured  by  knots,  and  the  creTices  and  protu^ 
beraaces  they  oecasion.  The  small  twigs  are  cov 
ered  with  minute,  densely  imbricated  leaves,  which 
continue  to  increase  in  size  as  the  branch  grows, 
till  they  are  broken  np  and  confonnded  with  th« 
rough  bark.  These  leaves  are  fleshy,  ovate,  con- 
eave,  rigidly  acute,  marked  with  a  small  depressed 
^and  on  the  middle  of  their  outer  side,  growing 
in  pairs,  which  are  united  at  base  to  each  others 
and  to  the  pairs  above  and  below  them.  They  da 
not  alter  their  situation,  but  continue  opposite  till 
tliey  are  obliterated  by  age.  A  singular  variety 
sometimes  appears  in  the  young  shoots,  especially 
those  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  trees.  This 
consists  in  an  elongation  of  the  leaves  to  five  or 
six  times  their  usual  length,  while  they  become 
spreading,  acerose,  considerably  remote  from  each 
other,  and  irregular  in  their  insertion,  being 
either  opposite  or  ternate.  These  shoots  are  so 
dissimilar  to  the  parent  tree  that  they  have 
repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  individuals  of  a 
different  species. — ^The  barren  flowers  grow  in 
small  oblong  araents,  formed  by  peltate^  scales 
with  the  anthers  concealed  within  them.  The 
fertile    flowers    have    a  proper   perianth,  which 
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coalescea  with  the  germ  and  forms  a  small  round-* 
isU  berry,  with  two  or  three  seeds,  covered  on  iti 
outer  surface  with  a  bright  blue  powder. 

4Ngre«yUe  ■  tatte^n  '^tit^fr -«wi»nipiii^i[iiiftj  iMii 

m"4mht,  in.*  nkiM»  #t;l<i»h^olii«yrt»^  Si 

,way.     The  tincture  becomes  turbid  when   water    ' 


is  added,  and  very  much  so  if  suffered  to  stand 
a  day  or  two.     The  presence  of  tannin  is  dcTcU 
oped  by  the  admixture  of  dissolved  isinglass,  wi 
a  decoction  of  the  bark  and  leaves. 

The  botanical  similarity  of  this  tree  to  the 
Sarin,  which  is  an  European  shrub,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  their  sensible  and  medicinal 
properties,  tbey  are  equally  allied.  The  taste  of 
the  two  species  ig  nearly  the  same,  except  tint 
the  cedar  leaves  are  the  more  nanseoas  of  the 
two.  As  the  American  tree  is  frequentfy  known 
throughout  the  country  by  the  name  of  Savioi-Mor 
apothecaries  hare  been  led  to  presunoe  apm  Hi 
identity  with  that  medieine,  and  it  has  long  been 
used  in  cases  where  the  true  Sarin  is  recora- 
mended.  Its  most  freqaent  nse,  hoireTer,  is  n 
the  composition  of  the  cerate  employed  for  kee|K 
ing  up  the  inritation  «icl  diichm^  of  blistov. 


itM 
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This  preparation  is  the  same  with  the  SaTtu 
cerate,  used  in  Europe,  the  leaves  of  the  Bed 
cedar  being  substituted  for  those  of  the  Savin. 
When  properly  prepared  by  boiling  the  fresh 
leaves  for  a  short  time  in  about  twice  their  weight 
of  lard  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  a  cerate 
is  formed  of  peculiar  efficacy  as  a  perpetual 
epispastic.  When  applied  as  a  dressing  to  a 
newly  vesicated  surface,  and  afterwards  repeated 
twice  a  day,  it  rarely  fails  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
charge for  an  indefinite  lei^gth  of  time.  Under 
its  operation,  the  discharge  usually  changes  from 
a  serous  to  a  puriform  appearance,  and  concretes 
upon  the  surface ;  so  that  it  requires  to  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time,  to  admit  the  full  action 
of  the  cerate. 

Internally  the  leaves  of  the  Juniperus  Virgin- 
iana  have  been  found  to  exert  efiects  verj  similar 
to  those  of  the  Savin.  They  have  proved  useful 
as  an  emmenagogue,  and  as  a  general  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism.  They  have  also 
had  some  reputation  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

The  wood  of  the  Red  cedar  is  smooth,  light, 
and  very  durable.  Its  alburnum  is  white,  but 
the  heart  wood  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  whence 
its  name  is  derived.  It  is  principally  employed 
for  posts  in  fences,  in  which  capacity  it  proves 


morn  durable  than  almost  any  species  of  vool 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Jtniperus  Virginians,  Willii.  It.  862^— Pursh,  ii.  647,— Mi- 
GHAUx,//.  jy.  ^.  Syivo,  1. 155. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCE. 
Thachek,  Disp.  247. 


PLATE  XLV. 

Fig.  1.  Juniperut  Virginiamt  in  fruit. 
Fig.  S.   Varifty  with  long  leaves. 
Fig.  3,  Barren  branch  injioiver. 
Fig.  4.  Barri'n  ament  magtiijied. 
Pig.  3.  Scale  and  anthers. 
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Buck  Beait. 


FLATE  XLVI. 

*'  jlhe  B%ick  bean  or  Marsh  Trefoil  is  one  of 
plants  which  are  native  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  so  little  difference  of  stroc- 
'iHlfe,  in  the  two  continents,  that  their  specific 
id0Btit|r  can  hardly  be  doubted.  I  have  com- 
pared specimens  of  the  native,  and  foreign  plant, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  the  least  definable 
4Kflbrence,  except  in  size  ;  the  American  being 
K'flBudler.  Tet,  if  we  admit  the  statements  of 
WCanicul  writers,  the  plant  flowers  in  England  at 
least  a  month  later  than  it  does  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston,  a  circumstance  not  usual  in 
other  species  of  vegetables. 

The  most  spongy  and  boggy  soils,  which  are 
inundated  at  certain  seasons,  and  never  wholly 
destitute  of  water,  are  the  favorite  situations  of  the 
Menyanthes  trifoliata.     It  often  constitutes  large 
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the  upper  part  with  a  coating  of  dense,  fleshj, 
obtuse  fibres*  The  colour,  in  the  American  ra^ 
rietj,  is  generally  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  par- 
ticularly on  the  outside.  Stamens  fire,  shorter 
liian  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  segments ; 
the  anthers  oblong-arrow  shaped.  Germ  ovate  ; 
style  cylindrical,  persistent,  as  long  as  the  corolla ; 
stigma  bifid,  compressed.  Capsule  ovate,  two 
valved,  one  celled.  Seeds  numerous,  minute, 
attached  to  two  lateral  receptacles. 

In  New  England  this  plant  flowers  about  the 
saiddle  of  May. 

The  whole  plant  and  particularly  the  root  has 
«L  intensely  bitter  taste,  hardly  exceeded  by  that 
of  Grentiau  and  Golumbo.  This  bitterness  resides 
chiefly  in  an  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water 
and  spirit.  The  root  is,  however,  resinous  and 
impregnates  alcohol  more  strongly  than  water, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  tincture,  in  part, 
by  the  latter  fluid. 

The  root  of  this  vegetable  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  tonics.  In 
Eiurope  it  has  long  been  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  has  received  the  com- 
mendations of  various  physicians.  When  given 
in  small  doses,  about  ten  grains,  it  imparts  vigour 
to  the  stomach  and  strengthens  digestion.    Its 
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PLATE  XLVI. 

Fig.  1-  Menyanthts  trifoliato. 

Fig.  2.  Calyx. 

Fig.  3.  PetaL 

Fig.  4.  Stamen. 

Fig.  5.  8tyU. 

Fig.  6.  Fmit. 


HANUNCULUS  BULBOSUS. 


Bulbous  Crowfoot, 


PLATE  XLVIL 

Xt  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  weeds^  which  are  most  troublesome  in  the 
United  States,  are  of  European  origin,  having 
introduced  themselves  since  the  discovery  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these  emigrants  have  settled 
in  our  grazing  and  mowing  lands,  such  as  the 
Banunculus  bulbosus,  acris  and  repens,  indis- 
criminately called  Buttercups^  Crowfoot^  and 
TeUow  weed;  the  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum,  or  White  weed ;  the  Rumex  acetosella,  or 
Sorrel ;  the  Hypericum  perforatum,  or  St.  JohtVs 
wort,  i^c.  In  our  cornfields  and  gardens  are 
quartered  the  Couch  grass^  Triticum  repens  ;  the 
different  species  of  Goosefoot  or  Pig  weedj  Ghe- 
nopodium  ;  the  Bock. '  Rumex  crispus,  t^c. ;  the 
Charlock  or  Wild  Badish^  Raphanus  Raphanis- 
trum ;  Burdock^  Arctium  lappa,  d^c.    Some  have 
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he  nectary,  the  never  fulling  concomitant  of  this 
leuus,  is  u  small  cavity  at  the  inside  of  the  claw 
petal,  generally  covered  by  a  flat  scale, 
sometimes  surrounded  with  a  concave  brim,  and 
at  others  inclosed  in  a  short  cylinder.  A  subtle 
and    violent    acrimony,    on   which    the    medicul 

—properties  seem  to  depend,  is  found  in  most,  if 

^bu>t  in  all,  of  the  species. 

■  I  The  species  biUhosus  has  compound  Uavegf 
an  erect  many  jtorcered  stem,  a  furrowed  peduneley 
refiexed  ealyj:,  avd  bulbous  root.  It  grows  gen- 
erdUy  in  dry  pastures,  mowing  lands  and  road  sides, 
flowering  abundantly  in  May  and  the  first  part  of 
June,  after  wbirli  it  gives  place  to  its  equally 
abundant  successors,  B.  ncris  and  repens,  which, 
however,  generally  prefer  a  more  moist  soil. 
These  tltree  species,  having  flowers  of  similar 
size  and  appearance,  are  indiscriminately  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Buttercups.  Their  distinction 
ifibrda  a  pleasing  instance  of  diflerent  combina- 
tions of  featureg,  forming  separate  characters  for 
similar  plants.  The  R.  bulbosus  has  a  furrowed 
flower-stalk  and  reflexed  calyx ;  S.  repeus  a 
furrowed  flower-stalk  and  spreading  calyx,  and 
JL  acris  a    round    flower-stalk    and    spreading 
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A  more  particular  descriptiou  of  the  plant  tt 
our  figure  is  as  follows.  Boot  fleshy,  -sctiA) 
roundish,  depressed,  sending  out  radicles  firola 
its  under  side.  In  autumn  it  giTes  off  latersl 
bulbs  near  its  top,*  which  affi>rd  plants  fiw  the 
next  year,  while  the  old  root  decays.  Stems 
several,  erect,  round,  hairy,  branching.  •  Boot 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  temate,  sometimes 
quinate ;  the  segments  variously  cut,  lobed  and 
toothed ;  hairy.  Stem  leaves  sessile,  temate,  die 
upper  ones  more  simple.  Flowers  several  on  a 
stem,  solitary,  of  a  bright  glossy  yellow.  Pedmi- 
cles  furrowed,  angular,  hairy.  Calyx  leaves 
oblong,  hairy,  bent  back  against  the  pedunds. 
Petals  five,  inversely  heart  shaped ;  the  neetarjr 
at  the  claw  covered  with  a  small  wedge-shapei 
emarginate  scale.  Stamens  numerous,  yellow, 
with  oblong  erect  anthers.  €rerms  numerous 
with  reflexed  stigmas.  Fruit  a  spherical  hesd 
composed  of  acute,  naked,  diverging  seeds  with 
recurved  points. 

The  roots  of  Banunculus  bulbosus  appear  to 
consist  principally  of  albumen  intermixed  widi 
ligneous  fibres.  If  tlie  root  be  macerated  in  cold 
water,  it  gives  a  solution  of  this  substance,  which 
coagulates  in  flocks  on  the  application  of  heat; 
and  undergoes  the  same  process  slowly  on  tbe 
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feidmixture  of  alcohoL  But  the  most  interesting 
eoDstituent  in  this,  and  in  most  other  species,  is 
the  acrid  principle  which  pervades  everj  part  of 
the  plant  in  its  green  state.  Like  the  acrimony 
ef  the  Arum,  it  is  volatile,  and  disappears  in  dry- 
iDg,  or  upon  the  application  of  heat.  It  differs, 
however,  in  not  being  destroyed  by  a  moderate 
heat,  and  in  being  fully  preserved  in  distillation. 
I  have  subjected  various  species  of  Ranunculus 
to  this  experiment,  and  always  found  the  distilled 
water  to  possess  a  strong  acrimony ;  while  the 
decoction  and  portions  of  the  plant  remaining  in 
the  retort  were  wholly  destitute  of  this  property. 
This  distilled  water,  when  first  taken  into  the 
mouth,  excited  no  particular  effect;  but  after 
m  few  seconds  a  sharp,  stinging  sensation  was 
always  produced.  When  swallowed,  a  great 
sense  of  heat  took  place  in  the  stomach.  I  pre- 
served some  of  the  water  distilled  from  leaves  of 
fianunculus  repens,  for  several  mouths  in  a  close 
stopped  phial ;  during  which  time  it  retained  its 
acrimony  undiminished.  In  winter  time  it  froze, 
and  on  thawing  had  lost  this  property.  Tilebein, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pultenev,  in  some  experiments 
on  this  genus  of  plants,  found  that  water  distilled 
from  R.  sceleratus^  on  cooling,  deposited  small 

crystals,  which  were  hardly  soluble  in  any  men- 
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i^peara  to  haye  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
Different  medical  writers  haye  giyen  acconnts  of 
their  mode  of  operation  ;  but  the  most  extensiye 
history  and  inyestigation  is  that  of  Krapf,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  in  1766.  This  work,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  is  qnoted  in  all  its  principal  facts 
by  Professor  Murray  of  Gsttingen  in  the  Appara^ 
tns  medicaminum.  According  to  this  author  the 
▼arions  species,  with  which  his  experiments  were 
made,  proyed  capable  of  exciting  inflammation, 
blistering  and  ulceration,  when  applied  to  the 
Bkin.  A  slice  of  the  fresh  root  of  R.  bulbosus 
plaeed  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  finger, 
brought  on  a  sense  of  burning  in  two  minutes. 
When  taken  off,  the  skin  was  found  without  red- 
ness, and  the  sense  of  heat  and  itching  ceased. 
In  two  hours,  howeyer,  it  returned  again,  and  in 
ten  hours  a  full  serous  blister  was  raised.  This 
was  followed  by  an  ulcer  of  bad  character  and 
difficult  to  heal.  He  remarks  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation is  continued  after  the  first  itching,  the 
pain  and  subsequent  erosion  is  much  greater. 
From  the  accounts  giyen  of  this  species,  also 
of  B.  sceleratus,  B.  acris,  and  some  others,  it 
appears  that  the  leayes,  flowers,  buds,  or  roots  of 
plants,  if  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin, 
milifciirattA  yasioation.    This  efiect  is  not 
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table  blisters  hare  been  followed  by  deep,  ill- 
coaditioiied  and  sloughing  idcersi  which  were  not 
iiealed  without  great  difficoltj.  Tissot  mentions 
«n  iastanee,  in  which  an  application  made  to  the 
duuBsb  caused  a  deep,  painful  ulcer,  which  pene- 
trated to  the  bone,  and  occupied  some  nionths  in 
its  cure.  In  another  case  the  blister  spread,  in 
a  few  hours,  over  the  whcde  arm,  occasioning 
fey^r  and  delirium,  and  was  followed  by  such  ii 
tendmiey  to  gangrene,  that  the  limb  was  with 
diAculty  saved.  Ghesnau,  quoted  by  Murray, 
•dvises  that  the  Banunculus  should  be  applied 
to  a  small  surface  only,  and  through  a  per&Mration 
in  an  adhesive  plaister,  to  prevent  it  from  spreads 
ing.  From  want  of  this  caution,  he  had  known 
extensive  inflammation  to  arise  and  spread  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  face,  neck,  and  breast^-r 
JLinmeus,  in  his  Flora  Sueciea,  relates  that  begr 
gars,  in  Sweden,  were  known  to  excite  ulcerations 
of  their  feet  with  the  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  to 
assist  them  in  extorting  charity  from  pas8engers» 
I  know  not  to  what  extent  the  e£Glcacy  of  the 
Ranunculi,  externally  applied,  can  be  depended 
on.  Certain  it  is  that  they  do  not  affect  all 
persons  alike,  and  this  fact  is  avowed  by  those 
who  have  used  them  most.  I  have  repeatedly 
made  applications   of   the    contused    roots   and 
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drachm  of  the  juice,  in  six  oonces  of  water,  may 
be  taken  with  entire  safety. 

Dr.  Withering,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pulteney  in 
the  Linnsean  transactions,  asserts,  that  the  dis- 
tilled water  of  Ranunculus  flammula  is  an  emetia 
more  instantaneous  and  less  oflensire  than  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  I  know  not  in  what  publication  of 
Dr.  W.  this  statement  is  made,  but  the  fact 
appears  to  me  not  improbable.  Acrid  substances, 
Buch  as  mustard,  pepper,  and  horse-radish,  if 
swallowed  in  large  quantities,  excite  the  stomach 
to  relieve  itself  by  vomiting.  An  objection, 
however,  exists  against  the  distilled  water,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  its  strength  ;  which  mnst 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  plant 
employed,  the  time  occupied  in  distillation,  and 
the  subsequent  time  for  which  the  fluid  is  kept 

Krapf  states  that  R.  auricomus  and  R.  lanugi- 
nosus  are  so  free  from  acrimony,  that  they  are 
eaten  as  greens  or  sallads.  All  the  species  lose 
their  pungency  in  boiling,  so  that  even  the  R. 
aceleratus,  one  of  the  most  acrid,  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Grazing  cattle  generally  avoid  the  plants  of 
this  genus,  which  grow  among  grass,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  it.  Accordingly  we 
observe  the  flowers  of  Ranunculi  left  untouched, 
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Dr.  Pulteney  has  published  a  memoir  in  the 
linaiean  transactioDS  on  the  economical  use  of 
some  of  the  Ranunculi,  particularly  the  B.  fluviap 
tUis,  which  he  considers  a  variety  of  B.  aquatilis. 
Contrary  to  the  common  effects  of  the  other 
species,  this  plant  is  said,  bj  him,  to  be  not  only 
innocent,  but  highly  nutritive  to  cattle.  He  states 
Umt,  ^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingwood,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Avon,  which  affords  this  vegetable 
in  great  abundance  all  the  year,  some  of  the 
cottagers  sustain  their  cows,  and  even  horses, 
almost  wholly  upon  this  plant ;  since  the  remain- 
ing part  of  their  food  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scanty  pittance,  they  get  on  the  adjacent  heath, 
which  affords  little  more  tlian  Ling,  Lichen,  Bog- 
moss  or  Sphagnum,  2^c.  It  is  usual  to  employ 
a  man  to  collect  a  quantity  fur  the  day  every 
morning,  and  bring  it  in  the  boat  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  from  which  the  cows,  in  the  instance 
seen,  stood  eating  it  with  great  avidity.  I  was 
tndei'd  informed,"  says  he,  "they  relished  it  so 
highly,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  allow  them  more 
than  a  certain  quantity;  I  think  Iietween  twenty 
fhre  and  thirty  pounds  daily,  each ;  but  with 
Tariation  according  to  circumstances.  The  cows 
I  saw  were  apparently  nut  in   a  mean  condition, 

and  gave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  milk.     I 
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BOTANICAL  REFEBENCES. 

Rammcnlus  bulbosus,  Linn.  8p.  pL — Curtis,  Flora  Land*  i.  38. 
— ^Marttn,  Ftora  ru8tica»  t  28.--Sicith,  Flora  Britt.  59\^^^EngL 
Boi.  U  515^— MioHAuxj  i.  321^— Pur8h»  iL  393^— Ranunculus  tube- 
rosus  magor,  J.  Bauhin,  iiL  417^— Ranunculus  pratensis^  &c^— 
CBder^  FL  Ban.  t.  515. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

MvnnAY,  Jipparatm,  Mei.  in.  88^— Rrapf.  Banunculi.    Vienna^ 
1766^— Lewis,  Jlfat.Jlf€(2.ii.  362.— B.  S.  Barton,  23.— Pultenet, 
^nsacHotts,  y.  14. — Chapman,  TherapeuHeSt  ii.  411. 


PLATE  XLVIL 

Fig.  1.  Banuneulus  hulbosus,  the  radical  leaf  of  the  largest  size 

and  more  subdivided  than  common. 
Fig.  2.  Badical  leaf  of  smaller  size  and  more  common  shape. 
Fig.  3.  PeUU  and  nectary. 
Fig.  4.  Two  stamens  enlarged. 
Fig.  5.  Fruitf 
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Mexico,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  traveller 
Bartram,  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm,  as  one 
of  the  chief  beauties  of  that  exuberant  region. 
In  the  Northern  states,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it 
is  preserved  by  artificial  heat  The  drawing, 
which  illustrates  our  description,  was  made  from 
a  greenhouse  specimen. 

The  character  assigned  to  this  genus  is 
formed  by  a  six  leaved  calyx^  twenty  seven  petals^ 
and  a  number  of  capsules  arranged  in  a  circle^  two 
valved^  one  seeded.  The  species  Floridanum  has 
its  leaves  acuminate  and  its  petals  numerous^ 
oblong  and  linear. 

The  class  and  order  are  Polyandria^  Polygy-^ 
nia;  and  the  Natural  orders  Coadunatm^  Linn. 
Magnolice^  Juss. 

The  lUicium  Floridanum  is  a  shrub,  in  some 
instances  entitled  to  be  considered  a  small  tree. 
Its  leaves  are  scattered,  or  grow  in  tufts,  on  short 
petioles.  They  are  evergreen,  oval  lanceolate, 
slightly  acuminate,  entire,  smooth  on  both  sides, 
and  firm  or  fleshy.  The  flower  buds  proceed  from 
the  sides  of  the  brandies  at  the  axils  of  the  last 
year's  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  on  slender, 
nodding  peduncles,  an  inch  or  two  long.  When 
fully  expanded,  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  of  a  dark,   purplish  crimson.     Calyx  dcci- 
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The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Illiciam  Florida- 
num  are  strongly  impregnated  with  a  spicy, 
aromatic  taste  and  smell,  approaching  that  of  the 
M^nolias  and  Liriodendron,  but  perhaps  more 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  pungent  seeds, 
particularly  Anise  and  Coriander,  between  which 
they  seem  intermediate.  This  aroma  is  preserved 
in  the  distilled  water,  and  fills  the  room  with  its 
fragrance,  while  distillation  is  going  on.  I  was 
not  able  in  my  limited  experiments  to  separate 
any  volatile  oil  or  camphor,  on  one  pf  which 
principles,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  aroma  doubtless 
depends. 

An  account  of  this  species  of  Illicium  is 
given,  with  a  figure,  in  the  Philosophical  trans- 
actions for  1770^  by  John  Ellis,  Esq.  He  says, 
"  We  are  indebted  for  the  discoverv  of  tbis 
curious  American  tree  to  a  servant  of  William 
Clifton,  Esq.  of  West  Florida,  who  was  sent  to 
collect  specimens  of  all  the  rarer  plants  by  his 
master ;  and  in  April  1769,  he  met  with  it  growing 
in  a  swamp  near  Pensacola.  After  this,  in  the 
latter  end  of  January  1766,  Mr.  John  Bartram, 
the  king^s  botanist  for  the  Floridas,  discovered  it 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  John,  in  East  Florida, 
as  appears  from  his  description  of  it,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  a  seed-vessel  with  some  of  the  leaves,  sent 
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co-species,  the  lllicium  anisatnm  of  the  East,  is 
used  as  a  condiment  to  communicate  an  agreeable 
flaTour  to  ceilaih  dishes.  The  Chinese  chew  it 
after  dinner  as  a  stomachic  and  a  sweetener  of 
the  breath.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  and  Dutch  mix  it  with  their  tea  and 
sherbet.  It  is  also  burnt  as  incense  before  their 
idols  by  some  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  care- 
fully kept  as  an  antidote  to  various  poisons. 

The  beauty  of  both  these  shrubs  renders  them 
desirable  acquisitions  to  collectors  of  plants. 


BOTANICAL  BEPBRENCES. 

lllicium  Floridanum,  Linn, — Cu&ti8»  Bot.  Mag.  L  439.-^Mi- 
CBAUx,  L  526-— PvasHy  ii«  380. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Ellis,  in  Philosophical  transactions  abridged,  xlii,  87.  f.  2w — 

SOBCBPF,  91. 


PLATE  XLVIIL 

JPlg.  1.  Jllicium  Floridanunu 
Fig.  2.  Several  stamens  magnijied. 
Fig.  3.  Pistils  magnified. 
Fig.  4.  ^  pistil  separate^ 
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was  swallowed  in  season ;  which  being  done,  no 
one  was  ever  known  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life 
from  this  canse. 

The  snagrdel  has  had  a  great  many  rivals  in 
the  character  of  specifics  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  number  of 
articles  which  are  called  uniformly  successful  in 
such  cases,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that 
the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  doubtless  of 
other  venomous  serpents  in  the  country,  although 
attended  with  severe  and  alarming  consequences^ 
is  nevertheless  but  seldom  fatal ;  and  hence 
that  the  honor  of  proving  specific  in  these  cases 
is  one  of  cheap  acquisition. 

The  Serpentaria  grows  in  woods  in  the  South- 
ern and  Middle  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
bears  cultivation  in  any  part  of  the  union,  though 
the  most  northerly  situation,  from  which  I  have 
received  wild  specimens,  is  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven,  from  which  place  some  living  plants  were 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Monson. 

The  genus  Aristolochia  has  a  monopctalouSy 
tubular^  crooked  corolla^  swelling  at  base,  and 
dilated  at  the  border.  Capsule  htferior^  six  celled^ 
The  species  Serpentaria  has  its  leaves  hearts 
shaped^  oblongs  acuminate ;  stent  Jlexuous ;  pc^ 
duncles  radical.     Pursh  mentions  a  variety  with 
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two  eirtreinities,  having  its  throat  torrcranded  by 
aa  elevated  edge  or  brim,  and  its  border  expanded 
iato  a  broad  irregular  margin,  forming  an  upper 
and  under  lip,  which  are  closed  in  a  triangular 
manner  in  the  bud.  The  anthers  are  twelve  in 
mimber,  growing  in  pairs  to  the  sides  of  the 
fleshy  style,  which  is  situated  in  die  bottom  of 
tiie  corolla,  and  covered  by  a  firm^  spreading 
convoluted  stigma,  which  extends  over  the  an* 
thers.  The  capsule  is  obovate,  six  angled,  six 
celled,  with  numerous  small  flat  seeds. 

Snakeroot  has  a  penetrating,  rather  agreea- 
ble, resinous  smell,  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste, 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  Pinus  Ganadeiu 
•is,  or  Hemlock  spruce.  It  communicates  its 
qualities  both  to  spirit  and  water,  but  most  to  the 
fiMrmer.  1  subjected  a  quantity  of  the  root  to 
distillation  for  one  hour,  and  obtained  in  the  re- 
ceiver a  whitish  pearly  fluid,  very  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  aroma,  but  less  bitter  than 
tiie  root.  On  standing  twenty  four  hours,  this 
fluid  deposited  round  the  edges  of  the  surface  a 
considerable  number  of  small  white  crystals, 
which  proved  to  be  pure  camphor.  They  were 
inflammable,  fusible  with  a  sudden,  and  volatile 
with  a  gradual  heat.  1  perceived  no  essential 
oil,  though  Dr.  Lewis  informs   us,  that  if  the 
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tountryi  to  raMnrt  to  m  strong  iiift»kia  of  this 
article  with  m  liew  of  exciting  perspintion*  Ca- 
tarrhs, rhenmatisms,  and  other  winter  complaintSi 
incident  to  mstic  life,  are  managed  in  the  same 
way.  In  that  species  of  pleurisy  which  is  properly 
enough  designated  by  the  epithet  bifious,  he  has 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  recur  to  die  Serpen- 
taria,  and  always  with  more  or  less  utility.  This 
bilious  pleurisy  he  considers  as  having  all  the 
characters  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  symptoms  incident  to  au- 
tumnal fever,  such  as  headach,  great  gastric  dis- 
tress, and  almost  always  violent  vomitings  of  bile. 
It  diflfers  also  from  ordinary  pleurisy  in  having  less 
activity  of  inflammation,  and  consequently  in  not 
bearing  the  same  extent  of  depletion.  The  sys- 
tem, indeed,  will  often  be  very  evidently  depressed 
by  one  or  two  bleedings.  lu  this  case  the  practice 
which  has  been  commonly  pursued  is,  after  tlie 
removal  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  blood, 
and  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  to  administer  very  freely  draughts  of  the 
infusion  of  the  Serpentaria  in  order  to  excite 
copious  diaphoresis. 

Dr.  Chapman  concludes  his  remarks  on  this 
nrticle,  by  stating,  that  it  is  admirably  suitiMl  to 

check  vomitings,  and  to  tranquillize  the  stonificb, 
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Its  mode  of  growth  is  not  without  beauty,  the 
leaves  spreading  close  to  the  ground  in  a  radiated 
manner,  like  a  star  ;  while  the  spike  is  supported 
by  an  almost  naked  stalk,  at  a  distance  above 
them.  The  names  Star  Grass  and  Blazing  star 
are  generally  given  to  it  in  the  country,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  its  leaves. 

The  genus  Aletris  has  its  corolla  tubular^  staff 
clefif,  wrinkled^  persistent ;  stamens  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  segments  ;  style  triangular^  separa- 
ble  into  three  ;  capsule  opening  at  top^  three  celled^ 
many  seeded.  The  species  farinosa^  called  alba 
by  Michaux  and  Pursh,  has  its  jUnvers  pedicell^dj 
oblong'tubular^  somewhat  wrinkled  in  fruit ;  the 
leaves  broad  lanceolate.  Michaux  observes  that 
of  the  species  referred  by  Linnseus  to  this  genus, 
the  A.  farinosa  is  the  only  one  which  strictly 
belongs  to  it  Class  Hea:andria  ;  order  Monogy- 
nia;  natural  orders  Liliacea^  Linn.  Asphodeli^ 
Juss. 

This  plant  has  a  single  circle  of  radical  leaves, 
which  are  sessile,  nerved,  lanceolate,  and  smooth. 
The  stem  or  scape  is  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
invested  with  remote  scales,  which  sometimes 
expand  into  small  leaves.  The  flowers  form  a 
slender,  scattered  spike  with  very  short  pedicels 
and  minute  bractes.     Calvx  none.    Corolla  white, 
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In  the  London  Philosophical  transactions  for 
t730,  a  plant  is  mentioned  by  Clayton,  which, 
ougb  not  described  in  botanical  language, 
aves  little  doubt  thnt  the  Alctris  furinosa  is 
tended.  He  says,  "there  is  another  root  of  the 
lecies  of  hyacinths  ;  the  leares  are  grass-like, 
It  smooth  and  stiff,  of  a  willow-green  colour, 
id  spread  like  a  star  on  the  ground.  From  the 
iddle  shoots  a  tall,  long,  rush-like  stem,  without 
aves,  near  two  feet  high ;  on  one  side  grow 
tie  white  bell-flowers  one  abore  another.  The 
«t  is  black  outwardly,  but  brown  within.  It  Is 
litter  and  probably  bus  the  same  virtues  as  Little 
ntaury.  8oine  call  it  agru  gragM,  others  ague 
}t,  others  slar  grag$.^^ 

The  root  of  the  Aletris  is  highly  resinous, 
i  appe-ars  to  contain  a  portion  of  extractive 
matter.  The  tincture,  made  by  digesting  the 
root  in  alcohol,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  assumes  a 
milky  turbidiiess  if  water  be  added  to  it  The 
decoction  is  moderately  bitter,  and  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  alcohol.  With  chalybeate  solutions  it 
nndei^^s  little  change.  The  tincture  is  to  be 
considered  a  stronger  preparation  than  tlie  de- 
coction, although  the  latter  has  a  good  share  of 
the  vijtneB  of  the  plant 


this  plant,  it  appears  that  the  infusion  or  decoction 
acts  as  a  tonic  Iii  shbifafl  tfosesV '  Inifeed  the  exhi« 
bitidti  of  la^  t9fh«i  would  he  ihcohreniefit  froin 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  plant.  The  powder, 
in  small  quantities,  produces  no  immediate  visible 
effect,  except  that  it  has  appeared  to  invigorate 
the  appetite.  In  large  doses  it  disturbs  the 
stomach,  and  possibly  exerts  some  narcotic  effect 
on  the  system.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  these  consequences  are  attiibutafole  to  the 
resin,  which  the  infusion  does  not  dissolve  ;  or 
whether  the  largeness  of  the  dose  is  alone  instru- 
mental. It  is  well  kno\lrn  that  the  stomach  does 
not  tolerate  even  gentian  or  any  common  bitter 
in  large  dose.  And  it  seems  probable  that  if 
the  Aletris  should  ever  increase  in  reputation  as 
a  tonic  bitter,  it  will  only  be  by  its  use  in  limited 
quantities. 


BOTANICAI.  REFERENCES. 

Aletris  farinosa,  Linn. — ^Wiixd.  8p.  pL  iL  183.— -J9^.  JUag,  tp 
1418#— Aletris  alba,  Michaux,  Flora,  i.  189. — ^Pursh,  i.  225* — 
Hyacinthas  floridanus  spicatus,  Plukenet,  amalth.  119,  f.  4S7,  /.  2; 
^— Hyacyntthns  caule  nudo,  &Cd — Gronov.  Virg.  38. 
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,Smerican  Rose  bay. 


FLATE  LL 

JL  HE  scenery  of  the  American  forest  is  dis- 
tingnished  not  less  by  the  greatness  of  its  natural 
ftatures,  the  imposing  and  picturesque  appearance 
af  its  mountains,  its  rocky  precipices,  its  broad 
fliveams  and  lakes ;  than  it  is  by  the  magnificent 
ckitfiing  of  wild  shrubs  and  trees,  the  uncommon 
^'■^  beauty  of  which,  gives  to  rough  and  inaccessible 
•pots  a  richness,  that  culti?ation  can  hardly  imi« 
tate.  The  Kalmia,  described  in  our  first  volume, 
and  the  Rhododendron  of  the  present  article, 
which  are  reared  with  care  and  difficulty  as 
ornaments  of  European  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  can  be  seen  in  perfection  no  where  but 
in  the  uncultivated  recesses  of  our  own  continent* 
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on  the  borden  of  Sebago  lake  near  Portlaiid. 
It  does  not  bear  trans^anti^on  well,  but  is  iqpt 
to  dwindle  dfter  tbe  first  or  second  year*  It 
saceeeds  best  when  removed  to  a  damp  springy 
soiiy  and  to  a  sitnation  calculated  to  afford  it 
•belter  from  the  sun. 

The  Bhododendron,  of  the  Northern  states, 
is  a  large  straggling  shrub,  very  irregular  in  its 
mode  of  growth.  The  bark  is  of  a  greyish  colour^ 
rery  much  cracked  and  broken.  The  leares  are 
in  tnfts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  are 
evergreen,  coriaceous,  on  round  fleshy  petioles, 
oUsng-oval^  Entire,  revdute  at  the  edges,  and  pale 
nndmneath.  Both  leaves  and  petioles,  when 
youg,  are  covered  with  a  light  woolly  *  substance. 
Tlie  flowers  form  a  terminal  cluster  or  thyrsus 
immediately  above  the  leaves,  the  stalks  and 
ealyoes  of  which  are  covered  with  a  glutinous 
pubescence.  Previous  to  its  expansion,  the  whole 
bunch  forms  a  large  compound  bud,  resembling 
a  strobilus  or  cone,  each  individual  flower*bud 
being  covered  by  a  rhomboidal  bracte,  which 
falls  off  when  the  flower  expands.  Calyx  small, 
€£  five  unequal  obtuse  segments.  Corolla  mo* 
nopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  the 
border  divided  ioto  five  large,  unequal  segments, 
which  are  white,  shaded  with  lake,  the  upper  and 
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certainly  a  poison/' — ^The  result  of  my  own 
attention  to  this  slinib  does  not  give  reason  for 
attaching  to  it  suspicions  of  possessing  a  very 
deleterious  nature.  None  of  its  external  charac- 
ters would  lead  to  apprehensions  of  this  sort, 
particularly  the  taste,  which  is  simply  astringent 
and  herbaceous^  and  much  like  that  of  a  common 
oak  leaf.  I  know  not  what  quantity  might  prove 
injurious,  but  under  the  conviction  that  the  plant 
was  not  particularly  dangerous,  I  have  swallowed 
a  green  leaf  of  the  middle  size,  so  large  that  it 
required  some  resolution  to  masticate  so  unpala- 
table a  morsel,  but  have  found  no  ill  effect  what- 
ever to  result  from  it. 

Medicinally  considered,  I  think  it  must  be 
ranked  among  the  astringents,  a  place  which  both 
its  sensible  and  chemical  properties  entitle  it  to 
hold.  If  it  have  any  narcotic  powers,  they  will 
probably  be  developed  only  by  an  extraordinary 
dose,  which  few  persons  will  be  likely  to  put  to 
the  test. 


EUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA. 


Ipecacuanha  spurge. 


FLATE  LIT. 

Jb  BOM  the  specific  name  giren  to  this  yege« 
table  we  infer,  that  before  the  true  origin  of  th^ 
officinal  ipecacuanha  was  known,  this  plant, 
among  others,  was  for  a  time  considered  the 
source  of  that  drug.  The  Pharmacopoeia  Danica 
was  one  of  the  works  in  which  this  reference  was 
made,  and  Linnseus  undoubtedly  paid  some 
respect  to  the  opinion  in  assigning  the  specific 
name. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  Euphorbia  appear  to 
possess  the  power  of  acting  with  violence  on  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  This  power 
particularly  resides  in  a  milky  juice  which  they 
exude  on  being  wounded.  Of  the  species  which 
have  been  most  extensively  submitted  to  experi- 
ment are  Euphorbia  officinarum,  esula,  heliosco- 
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The  genus  was  placed  by  Linnseus  in  the 
elass  Bodecandria^  order  Trigynia.  Michaux, 
eousidering  as  separate  male  flowers,  the  bodies 
of  stamens  which  correspond,  in  number,  to  the 
nectaries  or  lacinuls,  has  referred  the  genus  to 
MJonmcia,  Monadelpkia.  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  yarious  American  botanists.-— In 
natural  arrangements  this  genus  is  among  the 
Tricoeecc  of  Linn,  and  Etiphorbict  of  Juss. 

The  Euphorbia  ipcfcacuanha  is  a  low,  tufted 
plant,  growing  in  sandy  soils  in  the  Aliddle  and 
Soathern  states.  Michaux  remarks,  that  the 
plants  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  sand.  It  is 
a  polymorphous  Tegetable  both  in  its  shape  and 
eolonr,  the  leaves  continually  differing  in  their 
outline,  even  in  contiguous  plants ;  and  the 
colour  varying  from  green  to  crimson. 

The  root  is  irregular  and  fleshy,  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  plant  it  bears,  running  deep 
into  the  sand,  sometimes,  as  Mr.  Pursh  informs 
us,  extending  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  The 
stems,  from  one  root,  are  numerous,  erect  or 
procumbent,  forming  large  bunches  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  smooth,  regu- 
larly dichotomous,  and  jointed  at  the  f(n*ks.  The 
leaves  are  inserted  at  the  joints,  opposite,  sessile, 
smooth,  having  most  frequently  an  oblong  shape 
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gires  no  precipitate  with  gelatin  or  sniphate  of 
iron.  lf¥itli  alcohol  it  gave  out  a  white  prempi« 
tate  which  rendered  the  aolation  turbid,  and 
inbaided  in  flocks.  The  cold  infuflibn  exhibited 
ttie  same  phenomena  in  a  smaller  degree.  From 
these  appearances  we  may  infer  that  the  root 
eontaina  caoutchouc,  resin,  mucus  and  probably 
fa)eula« 

The  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha  has  long  been 
known  to  possess  the  saine  property,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  its  genus,  of  exciting  the  stomach 
powerfully  as  an  emetic.  The  appropriation  of 
its  specific  name  seems  even  to  imply  that  such 
a  property  had  been  recognised  in  this  species 
in  a  more  emioent  degree,  than  in  the  rest.  It 
does  not  appear,  howerer,  that  it  has  ever  con- 
tinued long  in  use,  this  being  prevented,  proba« 
bly,  by  the  suspicious  character  of  the  race  of 
plants  to  which  it  belongs.  The  late  Dr.  Barton 
mentions  this  vegetable  among  his  indigenous 
emetics,  but  considers  it  too  violent  and  uncer- 
tain to  be  depended  on  as  a  safe  medicine. 

Within  a  few  years  the  plant  has  been 
attended  to  by  some  medical  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia,  who  report  more  favourably  of  its 
powari  and  mode  of  operation ;   and  consider  it 

and  manf^able  emetic,  applica- 
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doses  of  two  scruples  and  upwards.  The  plant 
appears  to  differ  from  the  South  American  lpe« 
caeuanha  in  having  the  degree  of  its  operation 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken  ;  the  process 
of  Yomiting  not  being  checked  by  the  powder 
being  thrown  off  of  the  stomach,  as  frequently 
happens,  when  common  Ipecac  is  given  in  large 
doses. 

At  my  request,  Dr.  James  McKeen  made  this 
plant  and  another  species,  E.  coroHata^  the  sub- 
jects of  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  Harvard 
Unii^rsity,  in  1820.  As  his  observations  have 
been  made  with  some  care,  and  illustrate  vei^ 
fairly  the  action  of  the  medicine,  I  insert  the 
principal  cases  from  his  manuscript. 

^  Case  I.  The  first  experiment,"  he  observes, 
^  made  with  this  species  of  the  Euphorbia  was 
upon  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  about  twenty 
seven  years  of  age,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Delirium  Tremens.  I  gave  him 
ten  grains.  He  told  me  that  it  always  required 
powerful  doses  of  medicine  to  produce  any  effects 
upon  his  stomach  or  bowels,  but  as  I  was  then  a 
stranger  to  the  powers  of  the  Euphorbia  ipecacu- 
anha,  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  hazard  a 
large  quantity  until  something  had  been  ascer- 
tained of  its  strength.     When  I  called  in  the 
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Yomiting,  I  left  the  Inmse.  Aboat  thirty  faonre 
afterwards  I  called  to  see  this  patient,  and  with 
'Hiuoh  surprise  found  that  the  quantity  I  had 
giren  her  had  continued  to  operate  by  emesis 
mmd  catharsis  ever  since.  She  was,  however, 
very  little  exhausted,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
.  cramp  either  on  the  stomach  or  extremities  which 
mo  often  distress  t)iose  who  are  too  severely 
Tomited.  About  this  time  there  was  a  cessation 
4of  vomiting  without  the  assistance  of  remedicis. 
S'wo  days  afterwards  this  woman  told  me  she  had 
Aot^been  as  well  as  she  then  was  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  powerful  vomiting  produced  a 
omsiderable  degree  of  dizziness,  but  this  went 
eff  in  the  course  of  twenty  four  hours.  I  had 
quite  despaired  of  vomiting  this  patient  with  the 
Xiuphorbia  ipecacuanha.  In  no  instance  after- 
wards ffM  this  medicine  more  than  half  as  long 
in  producing  vomiting  as  it  was  in  this  case. 

Case  III.  A  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  whose  manner  of  living  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  person  mentioned  in  the  preceding  case, 
applied  to  me  for  an  emetic  ;  I  gave  her  thirty 
l^ins  of  the  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  and  told 
her  to  take  half  of  this  quantit}',  and  if  it  did  not 
operate  in  half  an  hour,  she  might  take  the  re- 
mainder.    Contrary  to  my  injunctions  she  took 
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die  stomach  and  bowelS)  without  a  too  long  con-^ 
tinuance  of  the  vomitmg. 

'^  Case  \I.  A  man  of  forty  years  of  age  was 
seiaeed  with  symptoms  of  ferer.  Four  grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  twelve  of  common  ipecac 
were  given.  This  dose  prodnced  no  emetic 
operation,  but  occasioned  violent  purging.  Forty 
eight  hours  after,  I  gave  him  twenty  grains  of 
Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  which  pro-^ 
duced  very  effectual  evacuations  from  the  stomachy 
vomiting  him  eight  or  nine  times;  after  which 
be  had  one  or  two  alvine  discharges. 

Case  YII.  In  one  instance,  for  experiment,  I 
gave  four  grains  of  this  plant;  but  it  neither 
affected  the  stomach  nor  bowels,  nor  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  nor  his  pulse.'' 

From  what  is  now  known  respecting  the 
Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering it  an  active  emetic,  and,  if  prudently 
administered,  more  safe  than  a  majority  of  the 
species  of  its  genus.  It  wants,  however,  the 
peculiar  mildness  of  the  officinal  Ipecacuanha, 
which,  in  cases  of  slow  operation,  permits  the 
dose  to  be  accumulated  by  repetition,  until  its 
due  effect  takes  place,  without  danger  of  excessive 
riolence  in  the  length  and  degree  of  evacuation^ 
and  without   an    injurious    impression    on    the 
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TAtgt  JUmering  spurge. 


TLATE 

In  point  of  stature  and  the  shewy  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  this  species  of  Euphorbia 
differs  eminently  from  that  described  in  the  last 
article.  In  the  common  features,  however,  of 
the  genus,  such  as  its  laetescence,  its  taste,  and 
its  medicinal  powers ;  the  consanguinity  of  the 
two  plants  evidently  appears.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  species  has  been  much  known  for  its 
operative  qualities,  until  within  a  very  recent 
period.  The  indians  were,  indeed,  acquainted 
with  the  medicinal  properties  of  more  than  one 
species  of  Euphorbia.  They  doubtless  made  use 
of  the  E.  ipecacuanha,  and  not  impossibly  of  the 
present  species  also.  In  Mr.  Clayton's  letter  to 
Dr.  Grew,  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  society  for  1780,  and^which  we  have  noticed 
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eharaeter  is  &8  follows.  Umbel  Jive  royedj  three 
parted^  diehotomauB  ;  leaves  and  involuera  oblangj 
obtuse;  segments  of  the  calyx  obovate,  petaloid^ 
eolaured.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  is  subject  to 
▼ariety,  as  is  also  their  smoothness  or  hairiDesSw 
This  plant  has  a  large  branching  root  which 
sends  up  a  number  of  stems,  frequently  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  height.  They  are  erect,  round 
and  in  most  instances  simple.  The.  leaves  are 
scattered,  sessile;  oblong,  obovate  or  linear,  a 
little  re  volute  at  the  margin,  smoodi  in  soma 
plants,  very  hairy  in  others.  The  stem  divides 
at  top  into  a  large  five  rayed  umbel,  supported  by 
an  involucrum  of  as  many  leaveil.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  small  axillary  branch  or  two  arise  from 
the  sides  of  the  stem  below  the  umbeL  Thd 
rays  of  the  umbel  are  repeatedly  trifid  or  dicho* 
tomous,  each  fork  being  attended  by  two  leafets 
and  a  fiower.  The  top  of  the  stem  or  centre  of 
the  umbel  is  turgid,  and  often  bears  a  precocious 
flower.  The  calyx  is  large,  rotate,  white,  with 
five  obtuse  petal-like  segments,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  species  has  been  taken.  The  nec- 
taries or  inner  segments  are  five,  very  small, 
obtuse  projections  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
segments.  Stamens  a  dozen  or  more  emerging 
two  or  three  at  a  timc^  with  double  anthers* 


of  facts  relating  to  its  properties.  T)r.  Z.  states 
that  this  pl»nt  Ih  tpiite  vuiuiuou  in  gome  parts  of 
the  state  of  Vii'i^inia.  In  some  districts  uf  Mary- 
luid,  and  ntorc  particulurly  in  Aime  Arundel 
county,  it  grows  iu  the  greatest  ubuudanre,  where 
it  is  rucogitittcd  by  ihe  common  appellations  of 
Milkweed,  Snake^s  milk,  Ipecacuanha  and  Indian 
Physic.  It  di-lights  in  a  poor,  dry,  and  sandy 
fioU.  U  is  seldom  or  never  found  grooving  in 
tbe  woods,  hut  in  fields  that  arc  eultivated  every 
two  or  thiv*  years.  Tlie  liuinera  have  frequently 
told  him  tliat  it  is  very  hurtful  to  small  grain, 
when  itgroMsin  great  quantities,  and  the  com- 
mon means  that  arc  made  use  of,  such  as  plough- 
ing and  harrowMig,  iu  order  to  kill  btue^rnss, 
Imve  the  ctlect  of  increasing  the  quantity  and 
rapid  growth  of  this  plant.  It  is  never  eaten  by 
aniuials.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
emetic  hv  the  routiti'y  peiiplc  ;  and  it  is  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of  dropNy.  The  stalks,  Mhich  arise 
from  the  commuu  trunk  uf  the  root,  are  some- 
times as  many  as  thirty,  and  from  this  down  to 
a  single  one.  'ihe  largest  roots,  which  he  i*ecol- 
'ts  seeing,  measured  from  an  inch  to  two 
hes  and  a  half  in  cii'cumfei'encc.  He  has 
beeu  iu  tlie  hahit  of  using  the  Euphorbia  eorol- 
for  some  time  past  in  practice,  us  au  emetic^ 
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kinetic.  He  considers  this  medicine  as  having  a 
peculiar  advanta^  in  possessing  no  unpleasant 
taste ;  being  only  followed  by  a  sense  of  heat  in 
I  few  miiiutps  after  it  is  taken.     But  this  is  by  no 

1  means  lasting,  nor  does  it  produce  any  uiaterial 

I  joneasiness. 

In  some  experiments,  to  determine  the  solu- 
ble portions  of  this  root,  Dr.  Z.  found  that  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  the 
recent  root  ufturded  one  hundred  and  two  grains 
of  watery  extract ;  and  a  like  quantity  by  diges- 
tion in  alcohol  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty 
three  grains  of  alcoholic  extract.  He  did  not 
observe  any  difference  in  the  activity  of  these  two 

^  extracts. 
'  Dr.  McKeen,  whose  Dissertation  on  the 
'species  of  Euphorbia  has  been  ulrcady  cited  in 
the  last  article,  has  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
twelve  cases,  in  wliich  ho  administered  the 
Kuphurhia  corollata.  His  experiments  difl'er 
from  those  of  Dr.  ZollickolTcr,  in  the  quantity  of 
the  root  used,  being  always  smaller.  The  doses, 
which  he  gave,  were  from  three  to  twelve  graina 
of  the  powder.  In  every  instance  the  medicine 
operated  as  a  cathartic.  In  most  of  the  cases 
nausea  was  produced,  but  in  three  only,  out  of 
the  whole  number,  it  was  followed  hy  vomiting. 
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attending  it,  are,  that  if  given  in  small  doses,  for 
a  pargative,  it  is  apt  to  produce  nansea ;  while  in 
the  large  doses  suitable  for  an  emetic,  it  some- 
times has  induced  a  degree  of  hypereatharsis. 
Bat  it  must  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  medi- 
cines, in  common  use,  may  occasion  similar 
^consequences  in  persons  of  peculiar  habit  and 
irritable  fibre.  Future  experiment  will,  no  doubt, 
determine  whether  the  Euphorbia  corollata  is 
any  more  irregular  and  unmanageable  than  other 
medicines  of  its  kind,  or  whether  it  is  entitled  to 
a  permanent  and  useful  place  in  the  Materia 
llediea. 

Many,  and  perhaps  all  the  species  of  Euphor- 
bia are  powerful  external  stimulants.  Several 
are  used  as  a  sort  of  caustic  to  destroy  wai*ts. 
The  gum,  called  Euphorbium,  produced  by  the 
Euphorbia  officinarum,  is  a  strong  vesicatory, 
employed  by  farriers,  and  sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  the  plaister  of  (^antharides.  The 
blistering  power  of  E.  corollata  has  been  stated 
by  Dr.  Zollickofier.  This  active  genus  of  plants 
deserves  a  thorough  investigation  with  a  view  to 
this  particular  property,  to  determine  whether 
they  are  safe  and  manageable  vesications,  or 
virulent  and  uncertain. 


POLYGALA  RUBELLA. 


Bitter  Polygala. 


PLATE  LIT. 

1.  HIS  plant  is  interesttng  from  the  curious 
mnnuer  in  which  a  part  of  the  fruit  is  produced, 
by  a  kind  of  imperfect  flower  growing  close  to, 
and  in  some  instances  under,  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  not  the  only  species  of  the  Polygala 
which  has  tliis  peculiarity.  I  have  often  obscned 
little  shoots  at  the  root  of  P.  paucifolia,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  hearing  apterous 
flowers  and  subterranean  fruit,  precisely  like 
those  represented  in  our  plate.  The  P.  polygania, 
of  W;d(cr  and  Pursh,  if,  indeed,  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  biis  the  same  reniiirkahle  mode  of  growth. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  end  is  attained  by 
nature  in  this  singular  arrangement,  by  which  n 
part  of  the  seeds  are  ripened  in  the  sun,  while 
Uie  rest,  like  the  fruit  of  Aracbls  hypogtea^  im 
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Bractefl  small,  ovate-lanceolate,  eadueous.  Wings 
of  the  calyx  Fhomboid*>ovai,  obtuse,  witk  a  slight 
middle  nenre.  CoroUa  smAll,  closed,  q£  three 
segments^  the  middle  one  largest  and  crested  by 
the  division  of  its  sides  and  extremity.  Anthers 
eight,  forming  a  double  row,,  the  filameuts  coa- 
lescing. Germ  compressed,  inversely  heart* 
shaped ;  style  deflexed ;  stigma  beards  inside, 
vith  a  prominence  below  it.  Capsule  inversely 
heart-shaped,  nearly  smooth,  mai*gined,  and  in- 
vested with  the  wings  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  two, 
obovate,  hairy,  with  a  transparent  appendage  or 
atrophiole  on  the  inside.  From  the  base  of  the 
stems  piroceed  a  number  of  prostrate  shoots 
ntnated  upon,  and  sometimes  nearly  under  the 
ground,  bearing  a  row  of  incomplete  fertile  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  furnished  with  a  calyx  without 
wings,  a  minute  corolla  and  stamens,  and  a  short 
style;  The  germ  and  friiit  precisely  resemble 
those  of  the  more  perfect  flowers. 

Like  some  of  the  European  species  which  it 
resembles  in  habit,  this  plant  is  a  strong  and 
permanent  bitter,  imparting  its  sensible  proper- 
ties both  to  spirit  and  to  water.  1  digested  a 
portion  of  the  dried  plant  in  ether,  and  added 
alcohol  to  the  solution.     No  change  was  visible 

at  the  time  of  mixture,  but  on  standing  till  the 
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The  Njmplisea  odorata,  the  finest  ef  the 
northern  species,  grows  abundantly  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  about  the  edges  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  where  the  water  is  more  than  a 
foot  in  depth.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
native  flowers,  and  though  it  has  often  been 
represented  as  inferior,  in  size,  to  the  water  lily 
of  Europe,  I  am  sure  that  this  comparison  can 
only  have  resulted  from  the  inspection  of  culti- 
vated specimens.  The  annexed  drawing  was 
made  from  a  full  grown  and  fully  expanded 
specimen,  and  is  actually  smaller  th^oi  the  flower 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

Every  angler  is  familiar  with  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  this  plant,  which,  with  a  few  similar 
aquatics,  forms  floating  beds  about  the  edges  of 
deep  fresh  waters,  affording  to  the  fish  a  favourite 
shelter  from  the  light ;  and  often  rendering  them 
more  essential  service,  by  entangling  the  hooks 
and  lines  of  their  pursuers. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  through  the 

■ 

muddy  bottoms  of  ponds  to  a  great  extent.  They 
are  very  rough,  knotted,  blackish,  and  as  large  as 
a  man's  arm.  The  porous  stalks,  which  proceed 
from  these,  are  bouyed  up  by  the  quantity  of  air 
they  contain,  and  continue  to  be  elongated  till 
they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  which   is 
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often  at  the  height  of  several  feet.  The  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  has  a  highly  repellent  power  for 
water,  owing  to  its  finely  polished  surfuce,  from 
which  tlie  fluid  rolls  off  as  from  a  coating  of  oil 
'^'^hen  the  huds  have  attained  to  maturity,  they 
emerge  and  expand  their  flowers.  This  takes 
phice  in  the  morning ;  and  when  the  sun  is  bright, 
a  hcd  of  these  flowers  presents  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent spectacle.  Owing  to  the  concavity  of  the 
calyx  and  petals  they  continue  to  float  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day.  They  are  seldom  elevated 
from  the  surface,  except  when  the  stem  is  nn- 
commonly  large,  or  pushed  upward  by  some 
displacement  of  the  adjacent  leaves.  At  night. 
or  before,  the  flowers  close,  and  either  rest  on 
the  surface  or  sink  beneath  it  till  the  subsequent 
day.  >Vhen  flowering  is  over,  the  genn  rnnki  M  . 
the  bottom  and  there  ripens  its  fnot.  r 

The  genus  Nymphse&  is  now  septttited  ftotf-- 
some  other  plants  formeriy  attached: to  it  by  dNJ 
following  character.  Calya?  four  or  Jkve  iatved; 
petals  many,  inserted  iiUo\  the  germ  below  A$ 
stamens ;  atigmoTadiated,  aeseile  with  a  tukerdi 
in  the  middle ;  berry  many  celled,  many  aeeM. 
This  species  toi^  nearly  resembles  the  JV.  JS^t 
of  Europe,  but  appears  distinct  by  the  ff^Uwmg 
marks.     Leaves  oriieular-cordate,  ewttra,  tib«  I«iM 
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oettmniate,  and  veins  prominent  beneath;  calyx 
Jdur4eavedj  equal  to  the  petal6.-~LinD8eiiB  placed 
tlib  genu»  in  bis  Miseellanew^  and  Jussien  widi 
the  Hydrocharides. 

The  stalks,  both  of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
spring  directly  from   the  root     They'  vary   in 
length  from  one  foot  to  five  or  six,  according  to 
die  depth  of  the  water.     The  petioles  are  some* 
what  semicircnlar,  the  scapes  round.    Both  are 
perforated  throughout  by  long  tubes  or  air-vessels 
which  serve  to  float  them.     The  leaves,  which 
swim  on  the  surface,  are  nearly  round  with  a 
eleft  or  sinus  extending  to  the  centre,  at  which 
the  petiole  is  inserted  in  a  peltate  manner.     The 
lobes  on  each  side  of  this  sinus  are  prolonged 
into  an  acute  point.     The  upper  surface  is  of  a 
bright  glossy  green  almost  without  veins ;    the 
lower  surface  is  reddish  and  marked  by  a  multi- 
tude of  strong  prominent  veins  diverging  from 
the  centre.     The  calyx  has  four  lanceolate  leaves, 
green  without  and  white  within.     Petals  nume- 
rous, lanceolate,  of  a  delicate   whiteness,   with 
sometimes  a  tinge  of  lake  on  the  outside.     Sta- 
mens  numerous,  yellow,  in   several  rows  ;    the 
filaments  dilated,  especially  the  outer  ones,  so  as 
to  resemble  petals ;  the  anthers  in  two  longitu- 
dinal cells  growing  to  the  filaments  and  opening 
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water  and  spirit,  bat  have  nerer  succeeded  in 
preserving  it  in  the  faintest  degree.  It  is  much 
more  fugacious  than  the  perfume  of  roses,  and 
seems  to  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Possibly  the  employment  of  a  large  quantity  of 
flowers  at  a  time  might  yield  a  better  product. 
The  stamens  appear  more  odorous  than  the 
petals,  or  at  least  preserve  their  odour  longer  in 
drying. 

The  roots  of  the  water  lily  are  kept  by  most 
of  our  apothecaries,  and  are  much  used  by  the 
common  people  in  the  composition  of  poultices. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  often  injudiciously  applied  to 
suppurating  tumours,  since  their  astringency 
must  be  rather  discutient,  than  promotive  of 
suppuration.  They  are  occasionally  used  by 
physicians  in  cases  where  astringent  applications 
are  called  for,  and  answer  a  purpose  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  lead  poultices  and  alum 
curds.  The  roots,  which,  when  fresh^  are  large 
and  fleshy  ;  in  drying,  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
weight  and  size,  becoming  spongy  and  friable. 

The  Nymphsea  alba  of  Europe,  which  appears 
perfectly  similar  in  its  qualities  to  the  American 
plant,  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  [JVo/e  C] 
as  an  antaphrodisiac,  and  as  a  remedy  iu  dysen- 
tery and  some  other  morbid  discharges.     To  the 
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Black  AUer. 


FLATE  LVJ. 

After  the  learea  have  fallen  in  autumD,  this 
ahnib  becomes  conspicuoas  by  its  glossy  scarlet 
berries,  which  adhere  in  bunches,  for  a  long  time, 
to.  the  sides  of  the  branches.  Of  the  objects 
vhich  impart  any  liyeliness  to  this  season  of 
decay,  the  most  noticeable  are  those  wbich  change 
the  hue  of  their  leayes  from  green  to  red,  as  the 
oaks,  the  yaccinia,  £^c«  those  which  flower  late,  as 
the  Hamamelis,  and  those  whose  fruit  attains  to 
natority  under  the  influence  of  frost,  and  appears 
1^'  fresh  and  vegetating,  while  other  things  are 
^  withering  about  them.  The  species  of  Frinos 
are  of  the  last  description. 

This  genus  consists  of  shrubs,  a  part  of  which 
are  deciduous,  and  a  part  evergreen ;  bearing 
small  lateral  or  axillary  flowers.      It  is   nearly 
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the  border  divided  into  six  obtoiie  segments. 
The  stamens  are  erect,  with  oblong  anthers.  In 
the  barren  flowers  they  are  equal  in  length  to  the 
corolla,  in  the  fertile  ones,  shorter.  The  germ, 
in  the  fertile  flowers,  is  large,  green,  ronndish, 
with  a  short  neck  or  style,  terminating  in  an 
obtuse  stigma.  These  are  followed  by  irregular 
bunches  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  are 
roundish,  supported  by  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
crowned  with  the  stigma,  six  celled,  containing 
six  long  seeds,  which  are  conrex  outwardly  and 
ahwp  edged  within.  These  berries  are  bitter 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  with  a  little  sweet- 
ness and  some  acrimony. 

The  bark  of  the  Black  alder  is  moderately 
bitter,  but  inferior  in  this  respect  to  many  of  our 
shrubs  and  trees.  It  discoTers  rery  little  astrin* 
gency  either  to  the  taste,  or  to  chemical  tests. 
A  decoction  which  I  made  of  the  dried  bark 
underwent  no  alteration  on  the  addition  of  dis- 
9olyed  gelatin,  and  only  changed  to  a  dark  green 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Alcohol  produced 
hardly  any  change.  The  tincture,  in  alcohol,  was 
found  moderately  bitter,  and  was  not  altered  by 
water. 

The  Black  alder  has  had  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  tonic  medicine,  perhaps  more  than  it 


have  no  more  striking  operation ;  and  in  this 
property  they  differ  in  a  degree  somewhat  pro- 
portionate to  their  bitterness  and  astringency. 
Judging  by  these  criterions,  the  Prinos  is  not 
entitled  to  hold  a  very  exalted  rank  in  the  list  of 
tonics.     As  a  bitter  it  is  at  best  but  of  the  second 

rate,  and  in  astringency  it  falls  below  a  mnltitude 

» 

of  the  common  forest  trees. 

The  berries  are  recommended  by  the  writers 
above  cited,  as  possessing  the  same  tonic  proper- 
ties with  the  bark.  They  certainly  possess  some 
activity,  which,  in  large  quantity,  is  not  of  the 
tonic  kind.  I  have  known  sickness  and  vomiting 
produced  in  a  person  by  eating  a  nnmber  of  these 
berries  found  in  the  woods  in  autumn. 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Prinos  vertlcillatus,  Linn,  8p.  |)I.— Pursh,  i.  220.— Prinos  Gro- 
noviiy  MiOHAux,  ii.  236^— -Prinos  padifolius,  Willd.  Evum.  Beroh 
394. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

fi.  S.  Barton,  Collections,  ii.  5.— Thaoher*  Dufp.  324, 
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SABBATIA  ANGULAMS. 


Jknetiean  Centaury. 


FLATE  LVII. 

Under  the  name  of  Chironia  angularis^  this 
plant  has  been  familiar  to  physicians  in  the 
•United  States  as  a  natire  bitter.  As  it  wants  the 
most  distinguishing  characters  of  Chironia,  while 
it  has  others  of  a  very  different  kind,  particularly 
in  the  anthers  and  stigma ;  I  have  followed  the 
example  of  Pursh  and  others  in  referring  it  to  the 
genus  Sabbatia  of  Adanson. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  a  persistent 

.  calya:  from  jive  to  twelve  parted  ;  a  corolla  from 

Jive  to  twelve  parted ;   anthers  finally  revolute; 

stigma   two  parted^  spiral;    capsule  one   celled. 

The  Sabbatia  angularis  differs  from  the  rest  of 

the    genus  in   being  erect^   the  leaves    clasping, 

peduncles  elongated  and  corymbose,  segments  of 

the  calyx  lanceolate,  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; 

stem  square  and  winged. 

20 
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other  species  ef  the  same  genus.     Aa  extractive 

principle  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  this  property, 
as  it  is  communicated  alike  to  alcohol  and  water, 
and  as  the  solutions  in  these  fluids  do  not  occap 
sion  precipitates. from  each  other.  There  appears 
to  be  no  astringency  in  the  regetable. 

In  the  collections  for  an  American  Materia 
liedica  by  the  late  Professor  Barton,  we  are  told 
that  this  plant  is  a  valuable  tonic  bitter  resembling 
the  Centaury  of  Europe,  for  which  it  was  used  by 
some  practitioners  on  tbe  supposition  of  its  being 
the  same  plant  It  had  long  been  a  popular 
remedy,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  Philadelphia,  in  179i3. 

In  Mr.  Elliott's  Botany  of  the  Southern  states, 
we  are  told  that  the  plant,  in  South  Carolina,  is  a 
common  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  Some  of 
the  other  species  of  the  same  family,  paiticularly 
S.  gracilis,  are  equally  efficacbus.  It  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  a  great  number  of  vegetables, 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  are  highly 
bitter,  and  approved  as  tonic  remedies. 

From  the  use  I  have  made  of  tbe  Sabbatia, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  attesting  its  utility.  It 
seems  to  me  to  rank  among  the  more  pure  or 
simple  bitters,  and  acts  usefully  as  a  stomachic 
ajid  promoter  of  appetite  and  digestion.     Beyond 


tlii«,  I  have  no  experience  Mith  it.  It  may  I 
givi'i)  ill  substance  or  in  intiision,  but  the 
modi'  \s  ^riienillj  preferred.  This  form  is  one 
in  which  it  nppeura  to  be  Urgelj  used  by  physi* 
ciniis  ill  tlic  3Iiddte  states.  Dr.  Chiipman  tells 
us,  il  is  it'sorted  to  extensively  by  every  class  of 
prjiptitioiiers,  regnhir  and  irregular,  in  the  inter* 
Efaiittenl  Hiid  remittent  fevers.  Ue  thinks  it  has 
the  udvnntuge  over  Peruvian  bark  of  being  sos* 
ceptible  of  enipIoymeDt  in  every  stage  of  tliese  i 
4iaeabes. 


\  BOTANICAI.  REFERENCES. 

'  Sabbatia  annularis,  Pursh,  Flora  Jtmrr.  i.  13" — Elliott,  F/orm  i 
i.  S85.— Chironia  anguUria,  Willd.  Sp.  pi.  i.  lOGr.— Micbaui*  | 
Flora,  I  146. 


MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

B.  S.  fiABTov,  ColL  i  15.~Cbapmaii,  Then^peutia,  U.  417.r- 
Eluott,  U  c  gupra. 


PLATE  LVU, 

Fig.  1.  SaVnttia  angvlaria. 

Fig.  8.  The  ttamen  befort  it  bunta,  wugniJUd, 

Fig.  3.  Stamen  afttr  burativg,  do. 

Fig.  4.  Pistil  magnified  mith  the  atigfnaa  mt  yet  tmOed. 

Fig.  S.  Jh.  Oie  ttigwum  Aamiig  iecoaie  tfini. 
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Common  Erythronium^ 


FLATE  LVIIL 

Jb  OB  a  considerable  time  the  genus  Erythro-r 
nium  was  considered  as  containing  only  one 
species,  the  E.  dens  canis  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  American  plant  was  considered,  by  Michaux, 
as  a  variety  of  the  European,  differing  only  in 
colour.  Later  botanists  have,  with  propriety, 
separated  it,  and  besides  this,  one  or  two  other 
American  species  have  been  added  to  the  genus.^ 

The  natural  order,  called  Liliacece  by  Linnseus, 
and  Lilia  by  Jussieu,  is  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  other,  in  the  uniform  elegance  of  all  its  spe- 

•  My  friend  Mr,  F.  Boott  discovered  a  new  species  of  Ery thro- 
nium  on  the  Camel's  rump  mountain  in  Vermont,  which  he  calls  E, 
hracteatum.  Its  character  is  E.  foliis  incBquali!mSf  scapo  hracteaio. 
In  all  the  specimens  gathered  by  that  gentleman,  the  leaves  were 
very  unequal,  one  being  twice  the  size  of  the  other ;  the  scape  had 
also  a  lanceolate  bracte  near  the  top.  The  flower  was  yellow  and 
about  half  the  size  of  £.  Americanunu 
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the  three  innermost  having  an  obacore  tooth  on 
each  side  near  the  base.  In  a  clear  sjin  the  petals 
are  expanded  and  rerolute,  but  at  night  and  on 
cloudy  days,  they  are  nearly  closed*  Filaments 
flat,  anthers  oblong4inear.  Germ  obovate,  s^te 
longer  than  the  stamens,  club-shaped,  three 
lobed  at  top  and  terminating  in  three  distinct, 
but  not  detached,  stigmas.  Capsule  oblong- 
obovate,  somewhat  pedicelled. 

The  bulb  of  this  plant,  judging  from  its 
texture  and  taste,  is  almost  wholly  farinaceous. 
When  dry,  it  is  mealy  and  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant flavour.  Having  lost  my  specimens  of 
the  root  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  article,  I 
was  unable  to  submit  this  part  tp  chemical  exam- 
ination. A  tincture  was  prepared  from  some 
dried  leaves  and  flowers,  which  gave  evidence  of 
resin  being  present,  when  tested  with  alcohol. 
Water  distilled  from  the  same  parts  had  a  rather 
disagreeable  odour. 

This  vegetable  possesses  the  power  of  acting 
on  the  stomach  as  an  emetic.  About  twenty 
five  grains  of  the  green  root  and  forty  of  the 
recently  dried  root  have  produced  nausea  and 
Tomiting.  When  the  root  is  fully  and  thoroughly 
dried,  or  when  it  has  been  exposed  to  heat,  it 
appears  to  lose  this  property  in  a  great  measure. 
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Ja  its  power  of  acting  on  tbe  alimentary  canal, 
it  resembles,  many  other  plunte^  which  are  rcktcil 
to  it  in  liotanicul  hubit.  The  Squill,  Colchicum, 
«nd  Aloe  are  examples  of  this  class,  and  even  the 
common    DalTodil  and    Tulip    are    found    to    be 

'  emetic.     I  have  known  a  family  of  children  to  be 
taken    with    violent   vomiting   from    having,   bj 
mistake,  dug  up,  roasted  and  eaten   some  '^'o^^l 
roots,  supposing  them  to  bo  Artichokes.  1 

It  is  probable   that   the  meditiual  activity  of 
the  Grythronium  is  of  a  volatile   nature,  capable 

'•of  being  dissipated  by  heat  Its  farinaceous 
portion,  when  duly  separated,  is  no  doubt  innox- 
ious. Gmelin,  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  states,  that 
the  Tartars  collect  and  dry  the  roots  of  Erylbro- 

,  nium  dens  caiit«,  and  boil  them  eitlier  with  milk 
or  broth,  and  consider  tlieni  as  very  nutritious 
food.  They  are  said  nearly  to  resemble  sslep. 
It  is  remarkable  that  farinaceous .  roofs,  vhich 
possess  active  and  even  virulent  qualities,  do .  not 
impart  them  to  the  fsecula,  which  constittites  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  bulk.  The  different 
species  of  Arum,  Calla,  and  the  Jatropha  Mani* 
hot  are  examples  of  this  fact,  afibrding  nutriti<HU 
bread,  although  their  crude  juices  are.  mwe  or 
loss  poisonous. 
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The  leayes  of  the  American  Erythronium 
are  said  to  be  more  active  than  the  root,  bat  on 
this  subject  I  am  not  fully  informed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  recent  leaves  hare  more  actiyitj 
than  the  dry « 


BOTANICAL  REFERENCES. 

Erythronium  Amcricanum.  Ker.  Bat.  Mig.  t.  1113.— Nottall. 
Chnerot  i.  22d^-*£.  lanceolatiiin,  Pursh,  L  230^— E.  longifolium, 
PoiBJCT,  EneyeL  Meihodique. — ^E.  flavvm,  SMrrH,  Rees*  CyeL — ^E. 
dens  caiMi»  Miohaui^  FUn^  L  19Q. 


PLATE  LVIII. 

Fig.  1.  Erythromum  Jimerieanum,  tiujlowir  raihir 

ing  than  comnnm. 
Fig.  2.  One  of  the  inner  petals. 
Fig.  3.  Stamen. 
Fig.  4.  PittU. 
Fig.  5.  Stigma  magnified. 
Fig.  6.  Root. 
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LinnsHS  placed  the  XanthoJcyla  in  hia  natunA 
order  Bumosct^  hot  Smith  tkinkft  them  better 
arranged  with  the  Heieracene.  Jussieu  pbiees 
them  with  his  Terebintaeeis  afflnia. 

The  branches  of  the  Prickly  ash  are  covered 
with  strong,  sharp  prickles,  arranged  without 
order,  though  most  frequently  in  pairs  at  the 
insertion  of  the  young  branches.  Leaves  pinnate, 
the  common  petiole  sometimes  unarmed  and 
sometimes  prickly  on  the  back.  Leafets  about 
five  with  an  odd  one,  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  acute, 
with  slight  vesicular  serratures,  somewhat  downy 
underneath.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  and 
May  before  the  leaves  are  expanded.  They  grow 
in. sessile  umbels  about  the  origin  of  tlie  young 
branches,  are  small  and  greenish.  I  have 
observed  them  of  three  kinds,  making  the  shrub 
strictly  polygamous.  In  the  staminiferous  flower 
the  calyx  is  five  leaved,  the  leaves  oblong,  obtuse, 
erect  Stamens  five  with  subulate  filaments  and 
sagittate  four  celled  anthers.  In  the  place  of 
pistils  are  three  or  four  roundish  coi^uscles 
supported  on  pedicels  from  a  common  base. 
The  perfect  flowers,  growing  on  the  same  plant, 
have  the  calyx  and  stamens  like  the  last ;  the 
germs  are  three  or  four,  pedicelled,  and  having* 
erect,  converging  styles  nearly  as   long  as  the 
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Stamens.  The  pistilliferous  flowers  grow  on  a 
separate  shnib.  Calyx  smaller  and  more  com* 
pressed.  Oerms  abont  five,  pedicetled ;  styl«s 
converging  into  close  contact  at  top,  and  a  little 
twisted.  Stigmas  obtuse.  All  the  flowers  are 
destitute  of  corolla.  Each  fertile  flower  produces 
an  umbel  of  as  many  stipitate  capsules  as  there 
were  germs  in  the  flower.  These  capsules  are 
oval,  covered  with  excavated  dots,  varying  from 
green  to  red,  two  valved,  one  seeded  ;  the  seed 
oval,  blackish. 

The  bark  of  the  Prickly  ash  has  a  slight 
aromatic  flavour,  combined  with  a  strong  pun* 
gcncy,  which  is  rather  slow  in  manifesting  itself 
in  the  mouth.  The  leaves  arc  more  aromatic^  ^ 
very  much  resembling,  in  smell,  the  leaves  of  thS^P 
Lemon  tree.  The  rind  of  the  capsale  is  higUy 
fragrant,  imparting  to  the  fingers,  when  rvbbed 
between  them^  an  odour  much  like  the  oil  of 
lemons.  The  odorous  portion  is  an  essential 
oil  residing  in  transparent  vericalar  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  capsules  and  about  the  mailing  of 
the  leaves.  The  acrimony^  which  resides  in  the 
bark,  has  its  fi)uiidation  in  a  different  principle ; 
being  separated  by  decoction,  but  not  by  distil- 
lation ;  at  least  none  of  it  came  over  in  my 
experiments,  which  were  repeated  with  both  the 
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green  and  dried  bark.  The  water  in  which  the 
bark  is  boiled  has  a  peculiar  pangent  heat,  which 
is  not  perceived  when  the  Uc]uid  ia  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  but  gradually  developes  itself  by 
%  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  fauces. 
It  retains  this  acrimony  after  etaading  a  week 
and  more.  The  leaves  do  not  appear  to  possess 
the  pungency  of  the  bark,  and  impart  no  acri- 
mony to  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled. 
They  abound  in  mucilage,  which  coagulates  in 
large  films  when  alcoholis  added  to  the  decoction. 
They  seem  to  possess  more  astringency  than  the 
bark,  and  strike  a  black  colour  M'ith  sulphate  of 
n,  while  solutions,  made  from  the  bark,  are  but 
Inoderately  changed  by  the  same  test.  The 
aleoholie  tincture  of  the  bark  is  bitter  and  very 
acrid.  Its  transparency  is  diminished  by  adding 
water,  and  after  standing  some  time  it  becomes 
very  turbid.  Whether  the  acrimony  of  this 
shrub  resides  in  a  peculiar  acrid  principle,  or 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  resin  and  becomes 
miscible  with  waterin  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  mucilage,  may  be  considered  as  yet  uncertain. 
The  Prickly  ash  has  a  good  deal  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  In  that  disease  its  operation  seems 
analogous  to  that  of  Mezereon  and  Guniacum, 
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It  prodnces  a  powerful  effect  when  applied  to 
secreting  surfaces  and  to  ulcerated  parts.  In  the 
West  Indies  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
bark  of  another  species,  the  Xanthoxylum  Clava. 
HercuUs^  in  malignant  ulcers,  *both  internally 
administered  and  externally  applied.  Commu- 
nications relating  to  its  efficacy  may  be  found  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Joumd,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^ 

By  an  ambiguity  which  frequently  grows  out 
of  the  use  of  common  or  English  names  of  plants, 
the  Aralia  spinosa^  a  very  different  shrub,  has 
been  confounded  with  the  Xanthoxylum.  The 
Aralia,  called  Angelica  tree^  and  sometimes^ 
Prickly  asft,  is  exclusively  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  United  States,  being  not  found,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  Atlantic  states  north  of  Vir- 
ginia. Its  fiavour  and  pungency,  as  well  as  its 
general  appearance,  are  different  from  those  of 
the  true  Prickly  ash.  It  is  nevertheless  a  valu- 
able stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  in  Mr.  Elli- 
ott's Southern  Botany,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
efficacious  emetic.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
given  in  large  doses,  in  infusion. 

The    name    Xanthoxylum,   signifying  yellow 
woodj  was  originally  given  by  Mr.  Golden.     The 
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PLATE  IX 

Xhe  Hop  vine  is  not  only  a  native  of  most 
eoimtries  in  Europe,  but  is  decidedlj  indigenous 
in  America.  It  often  occurs  yiHA  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  was  found,  by  Mr.  Kuttall,  growing 
ffpontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Alissouri. 
fiBr  J«  E.  Smith  has  quoted  an  old  distich,  which 
peems  to  be  illustrative  of  the  period  of  its  intro- 
doction  into  practical  use  in  England,  about 
Henry  the  Y I  El's  time ;  although  he  has  no  doubt 
of  its  being  really  native  in  that  country.^  The 
Hop  being  a  medicinal  article  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  one  generally  retained  by  the  Phar- 
macopoeias ;  there  is  a  propriety  in  introducing 
it  in  a  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

*  "  Turkeys,  Carp,  Hops,  Pickerel  and  Beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year." 
S2 
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The  genus  Humulus,  which  has  only  a  single 
species,  is  found  in  the  Linnsan  class  Diacia^ 
and  order  Fenlandria.  It  belongs  to  the  iiatuni^ 
orders  Scahridce,  Linn,  and  Urlicety  Juss.  Itv 
barren  flowers  have  a  calya:  of  Jive  leaves  and 
no  corolla.  The  fertile  flowers  have  fur  theie- 
calyx  the  scales  of  an  ament,  each  two  Jlowereigi 
corolla  of  one  petal,  lateral ;  styles  two ;  seeA 
solitary,  invested  7Dith  tlie  corolla. 

The  Hop  vine  is  an  ornamental  plant,  much 
more  frequently  seen  cultivated  than  wild,  aoA 
climbing  to  a  great  height.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial. Btcms  annual,  twining  from  right  to  let^ 
angular,  rough,  with  minute  reflexed  prickleft 
Leaves  opposite,  on  long  winding  petioles,  thd'. 
smaller  ones  heart-shaped,  the  larger  ones  threri: 
or  five  loheil,  serrated,  veiny  and  extremely 
rough.  Flowering  branches  axillarj,  aogidar 
and  rough.  Stipules  two  or  four,  between  the 
petioles,  ovate,  reflexed.  Flowers  nutneroui,  asdl 
or  a  greenish  colour.  Those  of  the  barren  plants 
are  very  numerous  and  panlcled.  Their  calyx 
has  five  ohlong,  obtuse,  spreading,  concave  leaves. 
Corolla  wanting.  Stamens  short,  die  antlieii 
oblong,  and  bursting  by  two  terminal  pcnres. 
The  fertile  flowers,  growing  on  a  separate  plant, 
are  in  the  form  of  an  ament,  having  eftch  pair  ^ 
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flowers  supported,  by  a  calyx-setlos  which  b  ovate^ 
acute,  tabular  at  base»  Corolla  of  one  scale,, 
obtuse,  smaller  than  the  calyx  aad  placed  ooe  on 
each  side  of  it,  lofoldiDg  the  germ  by  their  edge. 
Crorm  roundish,  compressed  ;  styles  two,  short ; 
stigmaB  long,  subulate,  downy.  The  scales  o£ 
tfae  calyx  aad  corolla  swell  into  a  kind  of  persis-* 
teirt  cone  or  strobile,  each  flower  producing  a 
roundish  seed. 

The  full  grown  strobiles  constitute  the  part 
which  is  preserved  for  use  and  sold  in  its  dried 
state  under  the  name  of  Hops.  These  have  an 
aromatic,  heavy  odour,  and  a  strong,  bitter,  but 
not  unpleasant  taste.  Besides  the  bitterness, 
they  have  the  characteristic  taste  which  is  found 
in  the  leaves  and  other  portions  of  the  plant.  On 
the  outside  of  the  scales  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 
and  near  their  base,  is  secreted  a  semi-resinous 
substance  in  the  form  of  minute,  yellow,  trans- 
parent globules.  This  secretion  appears  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  wh^  bitterness  for  which  the  hops 
are  generally  prized  and  consumed^  Dr.  Smithy 
in  the  English  Botany,  has  observed,  that  the 
fragrance  ai^d  essential  properties  of  the  hop 
reside  in  this  resinous  substance ;  and  more 
meently  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  of  New  York, 
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to  show  that  this  portion   may  efiectnally  so] 
cede  all  the  rest,  in  pommon  practical  use. 

This  substance,  when  separated  from  the  bops 
by  rubbing  and  sifting,  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  yellow  powder.  It  is  adhesive  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  and  becomes  a^lutinated 
by  moderate  heat.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  entirely  out  with  a  white  flame,  leaving  a 
light  cinder. 

Dr.  Ives  has  made  a  variety  of  experimeats 
with  this  powder,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
it  consists  of  tannin,  extractive  matter,  a  bitter 
principle,  wax,  resin,  and  a  woody  fibrous  sub- 
stance, besides  the  aromatic  principle,  which  be 
was  unable  to  separate  in  the  form  of  voluttk-  oil. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  powder,  as  employetl 
by  him,  being  obtained  from  the  bops  by  agitation 
and  sifting,  must  necessarily  contain  a  certain 
portion  of  chaff  or  minute  fragments  of  the  scales ; 
and  that  these  are  apparently  the  seat  of  the  tan- 
nin, the  woody  insoluble  substance,  and  possibly 
of  some  other  ingredients.  If  the  pure  secretion 
be  carefully  separated  from  the  scales  by  brnsb- 
ing,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  does  not  undergo 
any  change  of  colour  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
although  the   scales  theniselree,   as  well  as   the 
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leaves  of  the  plant,  strike  a  black  coteur  when 
treated  with  that  salt 

Hops  have  long  been  made  an  ingredient  in 
malt  liquors  on  acconnt  of  the  agreeable  flavMir 
they  communicate,  and  also  from  a  preservative 
quality  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  hi 
preventing  acescency  in  those  liquids.  Dr.  Iv^s 
has  shown  that  a  prodigious  saving  of  expense 
might  be  made  by  brewfers,  if  this  powder  wei^ 
separated  at  an  early  period,  and  used  itistead 
of  the  hops  themselves.  He  was  able,  without 
much  trouble,  to  separate  fourteen  ouncea  of  the 
powder  from  six  pounds  of  hops,  and  conckides, 
that  if  the  hops  were  treated,  during  the  process 
of  gathering  and  drying,  with  ^  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  powder,  they  would  yield  at 
least  one  pound  in  six.  He  has  pointed  out  a 
vast  saving,  which  would  take  place  in  the 
expense  of  transportation  and  storage,  if  an 
article  containing  all  the  strength  of  the  hop,  and 
occupying  but  small  compass,  were  substituted 
for  one  which  is  of  more  than  twenty  times  its 
bulk.  An  enormous  loss  would  farther  be  pre* 
vented,  which  now  takes  place  from  the  absorption 
produced  by  the  hops,  it  being  calculated  that  one 
barrel  of  wort  is  absorbed  by  every  sixty  pounds 
of  hops  used  in  brewing.     He  enumerates  still 
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the  table  liifiiora  in  common  use.  It  b  setfviee- 
Me  m  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  is  pardcnlarly 
adapted  to  obTiate  the  lassitude  and  debility  felt 
by  persons  of  relaxed  habit  in  the  apring,  or  oti 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  A  simple  infa-> 
sion  has  been  employed  for  t\m  purpose^  bnt  thei 
fermented  liqnor  derives  a  qtialitf  from  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  which  renders  it  more 
i^reeable,  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 

The  bitter  princi^  of  the  Hop,  in  which  its 
tonic  properly  appears  to  reside,  is  abundantly 
soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  not  only  extracts  thia 
portion,  but  dissolves  also  the  resinous  eonstitui 
ents  of  the  medicine.  The  tincture  of  hope  ia 
found  to  be  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  to  exert  act 
only  a  strengthening  eflfect  on  the  viscera,  but 
to  influence  considerably  the  nervous  system  in 
the  character  of  an  anodyne  and  soporific  medi- 
cine. 

I  have  employed  the  tincture  of  hops  very 
often  in  practice,  and  have,  on  the  whole,  had 
quite  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  tonic 
operation,  as  with  that  of  any  of  the  bitter  tino« 
tures  in  common  use.  Its  narcotic  power  is 
slight  when  compared  with  that  of  opium,  yet  it 
nevertheless  has,  in  certain  cases,  a  decided 
property  of  procuring  sleep*    I  have  particularly 
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the  course  of  twenty  four  hours.  He  found  th^ 
extract  very  efficacious  in  allaying  tlie  pain  of 
.of  articular  rheumatism. 

Some  experiments  of  Dr.  Bigsby  and  others 
have  not  been  found  to  confirm  the  previous 
character  of  this  article  in  all  the  foregoing 
respects,  and  its  sedative  powers  have  been  called 
in  question.  As  in  most  new  medicines,  its  vir- 
tues have  doubtless  been  exaggerated  by  its  earli- 
est advocates ;  yet  it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be 
discarded  from  use.  Although  the  narcotic 
.powers  of  the  hop  are  not  of  the  most  energetic 
kind,  they  nevertheless  do  exist,  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  mild  and  temperate  influ- 
ence renders  them,  in  many  cases,  safer  than 
those  of  more  active  drugs. 

In  regard  to  tlie  lithontriptic  power  which 
has  been  imputed  to  hops  both  alone,  and  through 
the  medium  of  malt  liquors,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  have  any  operation  of  this  sort,  beyond 
that  of  a  palliative. 

Tbe  external  application  of  hops  has  long  had 
the  popular  reputation  of  being  anodyne  and  com- 
posing. A  pillow  of  hops  is  thought  instrumental 
in  procuiing  sleep,  but  with  what  justice  I  am 
unable  to  say.    Poultices  and  fomentations  made 

of  tliem  are  in  repute  as  sedative  applications  for 
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mis,  singultu,  ardore  ventnculi  et  faucium  sitiqne  inextiitgiribili, 
tandem  sudorca  frigidi  et  snimi  deliquia:  ex  quibus  angustiia  tunen 
arte  emersit.  Nihil omimuB  tamen  quidam  illud  przcipere  xaa 
sunt,  et  instar  drastici,  quod  pituitatn,  sed  potentius  aquam,  subda- 
ceret  in  iis,  quibua  veDter  minis  contra  alia  mitiora  torpet,  vel  ut 
loqui  amant,  friget,  in  li^dn^icis  prsecipue  admiserunt.  Ita  j£tiug, 
Actuarius  et  Arabea  noii  nulli.  OaleDua  et  Dioscuridee  tacent  de  n 
ejus  pm-gante.  Omnes  tamen,  qui  ore  captuin  coucedunt,  cautionem 
suinmam  injungunt,  et  coiiDubiiini,  cum  iis,  qus  acritnoDium  ejus 
Irangei'e  valetit,  vel  prs^esaam  mitigatioDeia  deaideraitt.  Haac 
ipaam  tcDtarunt  oleo  amj-^alinu,  euccu  Citri,  phJegmate  Vitnoli. 
M&stiche,  Croco,  TragacantluL,  Melle  aliisque  bene  mtiltis  seeunduia 
Tariuia  de  ejus  natura  cooceptum.  Sed  ejusmodi  correctiones  vel 
sou  £ufficiunt,  vel,  si  Bufficiunt,  ipsam  vim  medicamiais  deatniuot 
Minacrc  doain  vel  rite  illam  diluere,  aliis  eiemplis  artis  est.  Art 
Donduni  cmnprubata  vera  doeis  est.  Ad  graoa  decern  pennittit 
Senncrtua,  alias  nou  ineptus  gubdolfe  EupltoHni  via  judex ;  a  grano 
lino  ad  octo  cum  semiBse  cuncedit  Heurtiiua ;  a  grania  duobua  aex 
vel  octo  Geotfivy.  Omnibus  hiace  audacior  et  Fallopius,  qui  pne- 
ceptoria  aui  Machesii  auctoritate  et  propria  experientia  ductus,  dod 
dubifuvit  Euphorbii  velusti  drachmam  unain,  rarius  scrupuloa  qua- 
tuor,  dare.  Mixtum  Caasia  mitins  deiwehesttit  qiuuo  BoliitaB,  qua 
forma  sitim  tntolerabilem  et  evacuatioaen  iMrg^oretn  creavit.  Sed 
praestat  uaum  intenium  einsdem  omnino  aegligere* 

JSurray  .Sppertttia  •Medicaminuia  sub  Ei^^harbia  f^IctiMmb 

jvote  a 

Nymphsca  in  paludibus  stagnantibAsqne  aqnis  naacitor;  folia 
veni  habet  J^gyptite  fabn  aimilia,  at  minora  oblongioriqae,  plun  ab 
una  ead^que  radice  prodenntia:  qnonim  alia  super  aquam  qsodun- 
modoextant,  alia  in  ea  ipsa  demerguntur:  florem  albmn,  lilio  «■!• 
lem,  in  quo  medium  croceAm  eat  At  ctim  deflmiait,  caljcuh* 
TOtundus,  fignni  malo  aut  papaveria  cafHti  umilis,  idemqoe  niger, 
cxtuberat :  in  quo  aemen  nigrum,  latum,  densum,  atque  gtutanti  1^ 
iSaa  glatiaoBumTc  rechiditiir.     Caulie  est  Ueris,  miimii  tmum. 
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BANUKcuLiy  quod  aliqui  apium  agreste  iiomiiuint»  plura  quid^n 
sunt  genera:  at  vis  tamen  omnibug  una*  acris  scilicet  ac  vehementer 
exulcerans.  Ac  unurn  quidem  coriandri  foliis  constat,  sed  Utioribus, 
subalbidis  et  pinguibus:  flore  luteo,  interdhm  purpureo.  Caulia 
minimi  crassus  est,  sed  cnbitum  altus.  Radice  nititur  exigua,  Can- 
dida et  amara»  adnatis  ceu  ca|nllamentb,  hellebori  modo>  fibrata: 
jnxta  fluenta  nascitun  Alteram  est  lanuginosius»  longior^que 
caule>  pluribus  folionim  incisuris,  plurimum  in  Saridinia  proveniens, 
acerrimum,  quod  etiam  sylvestre  apium  appellant.  Est  et  tertium 
valde  parvum  et  odore  gravi;  flore  aureo.  Quartum  simile  huic, 
flore  lacteo.  Folia  et  caules  tenelli  vim  habent  illitu  exulcerandi,  et 
usque  aded  urendi,  ut  etiam  crustas  cum  dolore  inducant  Quare 
scabros  ungues  auferunt,  psoras  removent,  stigmata  delent :  itemque 
formicationes  ac  pensiles  verrucas  et  alopecias  ad  breve  tempus  im- 
posita  tollunt  Quin  et  repente  eorum  decocto  pemiones  foventur. 
Radix  ver6  sicca  tritdque,  stemutamenta  ciet,  naribus    admota: 

dentium  quoque  dolores  appensa  levat,  ipsos  tamen  rumpit 

Dioscarides.  Interp.  Sarraceni,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  206. 

JVofe  B. 

Sponte  jam  patet,  internum  Euphorbii  usum  periculo  plenum 
esse.  Sed  confirmant  id  infortunia,  specialibus  casibus  subnata. 
Obiit  quidam,  cui  empiricus  iliud  imprudenter  exhibuerat,  djsenteria 
eodem  die.  Virgo  venusta  seni  decrepito,  se  invita»  desponsata  ad 
mortem  sibi  conciiiandam  pulverem  Euphorbii  ingessit,  unde  dolores 
ventris  atrocissimi,  hjpercatharses  cum  vomitionibus  frequentissi- 
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PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

Xt  has  been  already  stated  that  the  incon- 

yeniences  in  the  emetic  operation  of  this  plant  are 

its  slow  commencement,  long  continuance,  and 

occasional  narcotic  effect.     I  have,  since  writing 

the  article,  become  acquainted  with  instances  of 

hypercatharsis,  following  the  employment  of  this 

medicine  in  large  doses.     A  physician  informed 

me  that  having  himself  occasion  for  an'  emetic, 

he  took  twenty  grains  of  Pulv.  Phytolaccse,  which 

not  operating  readily  he  took  twenty  more  within 

an  hour.     This  large  quantity  brought  on  severe 

vomiting,  which  continued  until  his  strength  waa 

exhausted.     A  hypercatharsis  followed  attended 

with  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  which  he  was 

a  week  in  recovering.     In  a  few  other  instances 

I  have  known  a  decided  effect  take  place  on  the 

retina,    producing   blindness    for  two  or  three 
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hours.  Ill  general,  it  may  be  considered  im- 
proper to  give  large  quimtities  of  this  medtrlne, 
or  to  accumulate  it  by  the  repetition  of  small 
quantities.  In  these  respects  it  has  not  the  safety 
of  the  officinal  Ipecacuanha.  See  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  under  the  article  Euphorbia 
ipecacuanha,  Vol,  iii.  p.  Il7' 


ARUM  TRIPHYLLUM. 

Thb  root  of  this  plant  has  sometimes  been 
taken  internally  as  it  would  seem  without  injury. 
The  late  Dr.  Osborne,  of  New  York,  informed  me 
that  he  had  given  it  in  the  form  of  confection,  or 
in  emulsion  with  milk  and  sugar,  in  cases  of  great 
prostration  attending  the  advanced  stages  of 
typhoid  fevers.  He  thought  it  useful  as  part  of 
a  cordial  regimen,  and  had  found  that  patients 
bore  it  as  well  as  cayenne  pepper  or  any  similar 
stimulant  Id  the  American  Medici  Recorder, 
for  July  18S0,  Dr.  Burgoo,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
inserted  some  accoont  of  its  beneficial  operf^on 
In  asthma,  chronic,  catarrh,  and  similar  comf 
plaints.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  stimulant  ^  the 
most  powerful  kind,  and  when  fresh  shoald  be 
taken  with  great  catition.  In  its  dried  state  it  ii 
uncertain  in  its  strength,  and  sometimes  wholly 
inert 
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TBIOSTEUM  PEBFOLIATUM. 

That  the  Aborigines  made  use  of  this  plant 
in  medieiiie  is  attested  in  Mr.  Clayton's  letter  to 
Dr.  iGrrew  in  the  Philosophical  transactions,  YoL 
YIIL  of  Button's  abridgment.  He  says, 
^^  There  is  another  herb  ii?hich  they  call  Indian 
purge.  This  plant  has  several  woody  stalks 
growing  near  three  feet  tall,  and  perfoliate  ;  it 
bears  yellow  berries  round  about  the  joints. 
They  only  make  use  of  the  root  of  this  plant." 
From  this  description  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  plant  in  question  was  no  other  than 
Triosteum  perfoliatum. 


CICUTA  MACULATA. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Dn 
Richard  Hazeltine  of   Lynn^  Mass.  dated  May 
9,  1818,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  root  o 
Cicota  macnlata,  but  received  after  I  had  printed 
the  article  on  that  plant. 

^  On  Friday,  the  I7tb  of  last  month,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  P.  M.  I  was  called  to  see 
a  boy  aged  four  years,  in  the  last  struggles  of 
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eaten^  endeatonred  to  excite  vomiting,  bj  admin*' 
istering  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of 
tartrite  of  antimony  in  water.  I  was  told  that 
the  physician  took  his  leave  about  one  o'clock, 
having  been  unable  to  excite  vomitings  and. ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  that  the  boy  would  continue 
but  a  few  moments.  I  found  the  boy  in  a  profuse 
sweat,  and  in  constant  convulsions.  The  convul- 
sive agitations  consisted  of  tremors  ;  violent  coff^ 
tractions  and  distortions^  with  alternate  and 
imperfect  reUuvations  of  the  whole  muscular 
system;  astonishing  mobility  of  the  eyeballs  and 
eyelashes^  with  widely  dilated  pupils  ;  stridor  ^  den^ 
tium;  trismus  i  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  nose, 
mLved  with  blood  ;  and  occasionally,  violent  and 
genuine  epilepsy  ;  of  which  he  had  two  paroxysms 
after  I  arrived,  which  was  only  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  expired.  The  convulsive  agitations 
were  so  powerful  and  incessant,  that  I  could  not 
examine  his  pulse  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
ascertain  its  character.  Very  soon  after  dissolu- 
tion, and  sometime  before  the  natural  warmth 
had  become  extinct,  the  limbs  became  remark- 
ably rigid.  With  a  view  to  empty  the  stomach, 
I  attempted  to  get  down  Pulv.  Ipecac  in  warm 
water,  in  which,  although  I  succeeded  tolerably 
well,  yet  I  could  not  possibly  excite  vomiting, 
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ev^a  with  the  addition  of  freqaent  and  aethre 
titiUation  of  the  internal  fanees  with  a  gooM 
quiU. 

^  The  next  day  (Saturday)  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
rallier  more  than  twenty  four  hours  after  dis* 
solution,  I  examined  the  body.  The  extremities 
were  more  flexile  than  usual  after  death.  Upon 
turning  the  body  on  the  left  side,  a  quantitjr  of 
greenish  coloured  fluid  issued  from  the  mouth. 
The  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  being 
exposed,  nothing  remarkable  appeared,  except 
a  greater  degree  than  common  of  distention  fihom 
flatus.  The  stomach  was  distended  to  the 
capacity  of  at  least  three  pints,  from  flatus,  and 
about  three  gills  of  a  muciform,  greenish  fluid, 
such  as  had  flowed  from  the  mouth ;  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  plainly  distinguished  some  of 
the  masticated  root.  On  this  point  the  persons 
present  spoke  with  confidence.  There  were 
no  appearances  of  inflammation.  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  worms,  but 
could  find  none.  The  liquid  found  in  the  stomach 
after  exposure  to  the  air  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
vessel,  assumed  a  dark  green. 

"Highly  interested  to  know  what  the  root  was 
which  had  caused  the  boy^s  death ;  immediately 
after  he  died  I   went  to  the  ploughed  ground 
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whence  he  procured  it,  and  soon  found  one  of  the 
same  kind,  entire,  and  of  the  size  of  a  middling 
potatoe.  It  b,  I  believe,  what  botanists  call  a 
^tuberous  root.^  I  broke  off  one  of  the  knobs 
or  buds,  by  which  it  was  unequivocallj  aseer^ 
tained  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  that  of  which  he 
ate  a  portion,  and  of  which  a  piece  was  preserved. 
1  planted  the  root  which  1  found  in  mj  garden ; 
and  perceive  that  its  sprouts  already  begin  to 
appear  above  ground  ;  so  that  I  flatter  myself 
the  ensuing  seasons  will  develop  its  botanical 
character.  The  specimen  which  I  send  you,  is 
a  knob  broken  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
root  which  I  planted  in  my  garden ;  and  will, 
perhaps,  at  once,  be  recognised  by  you.  If  it 
should  not,  I  hope  ere  long  to  exhibit  the  vege«- 
table  in  its  perfect  state,  and  thereby  obtain  from 
your  kindness  its  botanical  name  and  character•^' 


KALMIA  LATIFOLIA. 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  narcotic  effect  ensues  from 
this  shrub  in  any  case  where  a  moderate  quantity 
is  taken.  Dr.  Osgood  of  Danvers  informs  me, 
that  having  chewed  and  swallowed  five  or  six 
large  leaves  at  once,  he  was  affected  with  head-* 
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more  permanent  impression  on  the  system.     Its 
operation,  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  admin- 
istered  it,  is  slower  than  that  of  jalap,  but  it  leaves 
the  boweb  longer  in  a  lax  and  soluble  condition. 
I  once  took  twenty  grains  at  four  o'clock  P.  M. 
which  gave  me  no  disturbance  till  next  morning, 
when   its   operation   commenced  and    produced 
continual  motions  all  that  day  and  part  of  the 
next  night  together  with   severe  tornina;    this 
was  the  first  dose  of  Podophyllum  I  had  ever 
administered  ;  and  its  eficcts  being  so  decided,  I 
have  since  prescribed  it  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  similar  results.     Like 
most  other  drastic  cathartics  it  is  rendered  milder 
by  combining  it  with  calomel,  and  hence,  in  most 
cases,  this   combination   is  to  be    preferred    to 
giving  it  alone.     Tt  is  more  disagreeable  to  the 
atomaeh    than    common    purgatives,     and    will 
oflener  occasion  emesis.     In  bilious  aficctions  it 
usually  supercedes  the  necessity  of  an   emetic 
previous  to  a  cathartic,  and  hence  two  desirable 
effects  are  produced  by  one  agent. 

I  was  employed  one  afternoon  in  a  close  room 
in  powdering  the  Bad.  podophylli,  which,  by  the 
next  morning,  occasioned  a  most  violent  inflam- 
mation of  my  right  eye  and  eyelid ;  it  yielded, 
however,  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  eight 

or  ten  days. 
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